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MEMORABLE DISSOLUTIONS 


THE impending dissolution of Parliament, upon which hang issues of 
vital importance to Ireland and the Empire, may at any moment have 
become an accomplished fact, while in any event its announcement 
cannot long be delayed. It is not my purpose to discuss the probable 
results of the great electoral contest, but to utilise the occasion for a 
brief historical survey of some of the most momentous political 
struggles of the past. These struggles were not only profoundly in- 
teresting in themselves, but they form significant landmarks in the 
history of legislation, and in the growth and development of popular 
freedom. 

While Parliament may be dissolved by an exercise of the royal 
prerogative, its duration under ordinary circumstances cannot be inter- 
fered with by the Sovereign. Before the Triennial Act of 1694, there 
was no constitutional limit to the continuance of a Parliament but the 
will of the Crown; now, under the Septennial Act of 1716, it ceases to 
exist after seven years from the day on which, by the writ of summons, 
it was appointed tomeet. Before the Revolution of 1688 a Parliament 
was dissolved by the demise of the Crown; but by the Acts 7 and 8 
William III. and 6 Anne, a Parliament was determined six months 
after the death of the Sovereign. So the law remained until, by the 
Reform Act of 1867, it was provided that the Parliament in being 
et any future demise of the Crown shall not be determined by such 
demise, but shall continue as long as it would have otherwise continued 
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unless dissolved by the Crown. Lord Farnborough ably demonstrated 
that the charge that the passing of the Septennial Act was a breach 
of trust by Parliament was unfounded. ‘Parliament has absolute 
power to make or repeal any law ; and every one of its acts is again 
open to revision. Without a prior dissolution of Parliament, the 
unions of Scotland and Ireland were effected, at an interval of nearly 
a century, measures involving the extinction of the Parliaments of 
those countries and a fundamental change in that of England much 
greater than the Septennial Act had made. That Act could have 
been repealed at any time if Parliament had deemed it advisable, 
and no other ground than that of expediency can now be reasonably 
urged for shortening the duration of Parliaments.’! It is curious, 
as Mr. Lecky has pointed out,? that the Tory party under Walpole 
and Pelham advocated triennial and even annual Parliaments, which 
afterwards became the watchwords of the most extreme Radicals ; 
while the Whigs, taking their stand upon the Septennial Act, con- 
tended against the Tories for the longer duration of Parliaments. 
Another interesting fact which may be cited is that a motion for 
annual Parliaments—a change which finds few supporters now—was 
only defeated by 145 to 113 in the session of 1745. In addition to 
(1) the dissolution of Parliament by the will of the Sovereign, or (2) by 
the effluxion of time under the Septennial Act, Pitt’s dissolution of 
Parliament in 1784 established (3) this rule of conduct as a precedent : 
that if the Ministers chosen by the Crown do not possess the confidence 
of the House of Commons, they may advise an appeal to the people, 
with whom rests the ultimate decision. This course was followed in 
1807, in 1831, in 1834, in 1841, and on other occasions since, with 
varying results. Dissolutions of Parliament have also, of course, 
occurred from a fourth cause—namely, when the constituencies have 
been readjusted and enlarged under the various Reform Acts. With 
regard to dissolutions by Ministers, Lord Beaconsfield was responsible 
for one dissolution of a somewhat dramatic character, and Mr. Glad- 
stone has also on two critical occasions appealed to the constituencies. 
After the passing of the Septennial Act there had only been one instance 
of a premature dissolution before 1784, and that was in 1747, under 
Pelham’s administration. Sir Samuel Romilly once remarked in the 
House of Commons that out of eleven Parliaments of George the 
Third, eight had lasted six years. But in the nineteenth century, 
frequent dissolutions have reduced Parliaments at stated periods to 
an average duration of three or four years.’ For example, from the 
accession of William the Fourth in 1830 to the year 1860, there were 
no fewer than ten Parliaments, showing an average duration of three 
years only. But the Parliament which met on the 31st of May, 1859, 
was not dissolved till the 6th of July, 1865, thus exceeding the six 


' Constitutional History of England, vol. i. 
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years’ ordinary limit by thirty-six days. It is not expected that the 
Parliament now approaching its end will equal, much less surpass, 
this in duration.* 

I do not propose in this article to go farther back than the time 
of Sir Robert Walpole—the first statesman with whom the title of 
Prime Minister is distinctively associated. So long as he was in 
power, Walpole bestrode the political world like a colossus. Dukes, 
earls, statesmen, friends of the King, all went down like ninepins 
before this haughty and imperious Minister, if they ventured to 
thwart his will. He was not a man of the first order in abilities and 
eloquence, yet with the exception of Pitt no political leader ever en- 
joyed such a complete personal ascendency. Burke paid tribute to 
his prudence, steadiness, and vigilance, which preserved the Crown to 
the royal family, and its laws and liberties to the country. Lord 
Stanhope admitted that ‘ he understood the true interest of his country 
better than any of his contemporaries.’ But his faults were great. 
He was extremely jealous of his rivals, and would share the govern- 
ment with no one. He clipped the wings of the brilliant Carteret, 
and when he had got rid of all his rivals except Lord Townshend, he 
made the characteristic remark that ‘the firm must be Walpole and 
Townshend, not Townshend and Walpole.’ Walpole’s famous or in- 
famous saying with regard to virtue generally, was carried out in 


politics. He held that every man had his price, and he paid it. He 
was probably the greatest manager of the House of Commons ever 
witnessed, but he unquestionably debauched it, and inaugurated Par- 
liamentary corruption as a definite system. His own son Horace, in 
his Memoirs of George IT., made the startling admission that Walpole 
‘never was thought honest till he was out of power.’ 

The dissolution of Parliament which took place after the death of 


% While these pages were in the press, a discussion arose in the House of Com- 
mons (April 8) as to the expediency of repealing the Septennial Act. Interesting 
speeches were made by Sir W. Fester and Mr. H. Fowler, in favour of repeal and of 
shorter Parliaments, and by Mr. Ambrose and Mr. Balfour on the other side. Sir W. 
Foster’s motion for repeal was lost by 188 to 142. It is a curious circumstance that 
this question, in which one might suppose the representatives of the people would be 
deeply concerned, has never led to Jarge divisions. In 1818a motion for repeal which 
had the support of Brougham and Romilly, was rejected by 117 to 42 votes; and a 
similar motion in 1837 was lost by 96 to 87 votes. Mr. Tennyson D’Eyncourt 
actually obtained leave in 1849 to bring in a Repeal Bill, by a majority of five ; but 
the numbers were extremely small—Ayes, 46, Noes, 41. In 1771 Lord Chatham 
solemnly declared himself ‘a convert to Triennial Parliaments,’ and in 1797, Mr. Grey 
(afterwards Earl Grey, the Reform Premier), advocated shorter Parliaments. But 
the majority of statesmen, as well as of members of the House of Commons generally, 
have resisted change on the ground that the natural life of Parliament is practically 
no longer than six years, while frequent dissolutions have reduced the average dura- 
tion of Parliaments to about four years. Then, again, it has been argued that, if 
Parliaments were elected for three years only, various contingencies would often 
reduce them to annual Parliaments, with the double result of keeping the nation in 
a constant state of political turmoil and excitement, and of burdening candidates 
with heavy and continuous expenses. 
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Queen Anne was one of the most important in our history. Had it 
resulted in the return of a Tory majority it might have meant the 
failure of the accession of the House of Brunswick, and certainly a Tory 
triumph would have been—as oneof our leading historians has observed 
—a direct incentive to civilwar. But the Crown threw its influence 
strenuously, and not always scrupulously, on the side of the Whigs. 
The King issued a proclamation referring to the evil ‘esigns of dis- 
affected men ; reviewing the unsatisfactory condition «f yublic affairs ; 
the interruption of commerce, and the grievous miscarriages of the late 
Government ; and urging the electors to have a particular regard to 
such candidates ‘as showed a firmness to the Protestant succession 
when it wasin danger.’ The country responded to the King’s appeal ; 
the Whigs secured an immense majority, and from this election 
dated a long period of Whig ascendency, in which Walpole became 
the bright particular star. A second important dissolution was that of 
1734, during the premiership of Walpole. It is said that during the 
elections which ensued Walpole himself spent no less than 60,0001. 
of his private fortune upon them. Although neither party had the 
success it anticipated at the polls, Walpole secured a majority; but 
it was considerably smaller than that obtained at the election pre- 
ceding. However, the Prime Minister maintained his Parliamentary 
influence undiminished, and it seemed as though the Opposition 
were completely demoralised. The system of bribery pursued in the 
constituencies was carried into the House of Commons itself. Sup- 
porters of the Government frequently received at the close of the 
session from 500/. to 1,000/. for their services; and Walpole himself 
boasted that one important division rejecting the demand of the 
Prince of Wales for an increased allowance only cost the Government 
9001. At one time more than half the members of Parliament were 
in the receipt of public money in the form of pensions or Government 
offices; while the system of loans and contracts enabled the Ministry 
to buy over many others. What would be thought of the condition 
of the public conscience if such things were possible now? Pelham, 
who succeeded Walpole, would gladly have done without bribery, but 
the system had obtained too strong a hold. Horace Walpole, who 
hated Pelham, made this admission: ‘I believe Mr. Pelham would 
never have wet his finger in corruption if Sir R. Walpole had not 
dipped up to the elbow; but as he did dip, and as Mr. Pelham was 
persuaded that it was as necessary for him to be Minister as it was 
for Sir R. Walpole, he plunged as deep.’ 

Walpole, besides being the greatest commercial Minister England 
has ever seen, was emphatically a peace Minister, though he was 
reluctantly driven into war. He had no heart init, however. When 
the opposition of the Prince of Wales, Pulteney, Carteret, Wilmington, 
and others gathered strength, his own influence gradually diminished. 
He splendidly rebutted the motion for his own dismissal, turning with 
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withering sarcasm upon his opponents, but the dissolution of 1741 
practically sealed his fate. He came back weaker, and although he 
‘ore up bravely on the meeting of the new Parliament, he was de- 
feated on the question of the Chippenham election petition, and 
resigned all his offices. A committee was subsequently appointed to 
inquire into the acts of his Government, but little was proved against 
Walpole except the most trivial charges. It should be said, however, 
that there was great difficulty in obtaining evidence. The. fallen 
Minister was created Earl of Orford, but he seldom spoke in the House 
of Lords, having, as he said, ‘ left his tongue in the Commons.’ The 
scandal in connection with election petitions—which were tried at the 
bar of the House, and made the occasion for fierce party conflicts—be- 
came at last so flagrant that the Grenville Act of 1770 was passed. By 
this Act, petitions were relegated to a committee of thirteen members, 
selected by the sitting members and petitioners from a list of forty- 
nine, chosen by ballot—to whom each party added a nominee to 
advocate their respective interests. While this Act effected some 
improvement, it still left election questions within the area of party 
politics, and the decision was frequently left to the weakest men of 
both sides. By the Corrupt Practices Act of 1868, the inquiry into 
election petitions was placed under the jurisdiction of the Court of 
Common Pleas, and a judge now tries the petition and reports to the 
Speaker, who lays the report before the House for its action. 

An extraordinary election was that which followed the dissolution 
of 1761. Lord Bute had been made Secretary of State, and the elder 
Pitt had resigned because the rest of the Ministry refused to goto war 
with Spain. Unusual excesses signalised the election ; and the Walpole 
Memoirs show that never had bribery been resorted to with so much 
profusion. A class of men called ‘the Nabobs,’ who had amassed 
fortunes in the East and West Indies, and whose ambition led them 
to aspire to a seat in the legislature, corrupted the constituencies in 
the most shameless manner. Lord Chatham observed of them, that 
‘without connections, without any natural interest in the soil, the 
importers of foreign gold have forced their way into Parliament by 
such a torrent of corruption as no private hereditary fortune could 
resist.’ The independence and ambition of ‘the Nabobs’ well fitted 
them for the service of the Court. ‘The King was struggling to dis- 
engage himself from the domination of party leaders ; and here were 
the very men he needed, without party ties or political prepossessions, 
daily increasing in numbers and influence, and easily attracted to his 
interests by the hope of those rewards which are most coveted by the 
wealthy.’ They soon ranged themselves among the King’s friends ; 
and thus the Court policy, which was otherwise subversive of freedom, 
became associated with Parliamentary corruption. The scandals of 
this election led to the Bribery Act of 1762, but that measure was 
practically set at naught, as we shall presently see. The sale of 
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boroughs had long been a notorious practice. As early as 1571 
the borough of Westbury was fined by the House of Commons for re- 
ceiving a bribe. In 1766 Lord Hertford took over from Lord 
Chatham’s Government the borough of: Orford, and Sudbury publicly 
advertised itself for sale. 

The shadow of the American War of Independence was already 
looming over England when the important dissolution of 1768 oc- 
curred. Grenville had carried his ill-fated Stamp Act, and, although 
it had been repealed by the Rockingham Administration, the memory 
of it still rankled in the breasts of the colonists. Their discontent 
was increased when Charles Townshend, Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
foolishly passed an Act for taxing American imports by various small 
customs duties, the total produce of which was estimated at not more 
than 40,0001. This was a second measure bitterly resented by the 
colonists. The buying and selling of seats at this election was more 
open and notorious than at any previous election, and it began even 
before the dissolution took place. The mayor and aldermen ot 
Oxford actually wrote to their members that they should be re-elected 
if they would pay 7,500/. to discharge the debts of the corporation. 
The members laid the case before the House, and the mayor and 
aldermen were committed to Newgate for five days. Having acknow- 
ledged their guilt and asked pardon they were discharged, being 
first severely reprimanded by the Speaker, at the Bar and on their 
knees. So ingrained was the influence of corruption, however, and 
so little deterrent their punishment, that during their very imprison- 
ment they are reported to have completed another bargain for their 
borough with the Duke of Marlborough and the Earl of Abingdon. 
Meanwhile the town clerk of Oxford carried off the books of the 
corporation, which contained evidence of the bargain. The election 
for Poole was declared void, because the three candidates had pro- 
mised bribes respectively of 1,5001., 1,000/., and 7501. The celebrated 
George Selwyn sold his borough of Ludgershall at this election to 
two members for 9,000/. The still more famous Lord Chesterfield 
wrote to his son just before the election, ‘I have looked out for some 
venal borough for you, and I spoke to a borough-jobber and offered 
2,500. for a secure seat in Parliament, but he laughed at my offer 
and said that there was no such thing as a borough to be had now, 
for that the rich East and West Indians had secured them all at the 
rate of 3,000/. at least, but many at 4,000/, and two or three that he 
knew of at 5,0001.’ 

An astonishing election was that of Northampton. It was a 
triangular duel between Lords Northampton, Halifax, and Spencer. 
The electors were entertained free of expense, and when they had 
drunk all the champagne at Althorp (Lord Spencer’s seat) and were 
offered claret, they rejected the ‘ sour stuff,’ and posted off to Castle 
Ashby (Lord Northampton’s) to try the cellars there. The poll 
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showed a very remarkable result: although there were only 930 
electors, 1,149 votes had been recorded. A petition followed, and 
then a'struggle on a larger scale before a Parliamentary Committee, 
and ultimately the question was decided by tossing up! It is said 
that the election and the petition which followed it cost Earl Spencer 
alone not less than 70,000/. But probably the worst of all boroughs 
for corruption was Shoreham. Bribery, as Lord Stanhope has re- 
marked (History of England), was here reduced to a system, and 
the electors joined in a confederacy for the equal partition of what- 
ever money was received. ‘As in the first age of the Apostles all 
things had been common among their followers, so this confederacy, 
by a most profane and irreverent misapplication of the name, called - 
itself ‘‘ The Christian Club.” These scandalous practices, though long 
continued, were not brought to light until 1771, when one of the 
members having died and a new election ensuing, a Committee of 
the House investigated and disclosed the whole case. By an Act of 
Parliament in the same year the members of “‘ The Christian Club” 
were deprived of their votes, and the franchise was extended from the 
small town of Shoreham to the adjacent Hundreds.’ The practices at 
Shoreham supplied Foote with his main points for the character of 
Touchit and the borough of Bribe’em in his play of The Nabob.’ The 
worst of it was that even the King himself supported bribery. 
Writing to Lord North in connection with one of the elections, he 
said, ‘If the Duke of Northumberland requires some gold pills for 
the election, it would be wrong not to satisfy him. The Duke of 
Portland spent 40,000/. in contesting Westmoreland and Cumber- 
land with Sir James Lowther in 1768, and his opponent must have 
spent quite as much. Some years later the joint expenses of Lord 
Milton and Mr. Lascelles, in contesting Yorkshire, were 200,0001., 
while a sum of 64,0001. was subscribed for Mr. Wilberforce, but not 
expended. 

The general election of 1768 was held at the parting of the ways, 
and if the King’s party had been defeated there might have been no 
American War, and the colonies would thus have been saved to 
Great Britain. But a considerable majority was returned to support 
an anti-colonial policy—that is, a policy of making no concessions, 
or such only as would have been rejected with scorn by the colonists, 
and were, in fact, so rejected at a somewhat later period. The 
election, too, brought in a former member who gave more trouble to 
the House of Commons than any member before or since. This was 
the popular demagogue, John Wilkes, who had been prosecuted in 
1763 for the famous ‘Number 45’ of the North Briton, denied 
his privilege of Parliament in consequence, and expelled from 
the House of Commons. He was now returned for Middlesex, 
and a long struggle ensued between him and the House of 
Commons. His election was declared void, but he was re-elected 
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again and again, and made continuous efforts to have the resolution 
declaring his incapacity expunged from the journals of the House, 
‘as subversive of the rights of the whole body of electors.’ The 
right of the electors to return whomsoever they pleased was asserted 
by Grenville, Burke, and Wedderburn, but it was not admitted by 
the House of Commons until 1782, when Wilkes at length secured 
from Parliament a clear recognition of the right of every constituency 
to return the member of its choice. During the struggle Wilkes 
was made a popular idol, as Chatham and Grenville had predicted 
must be the case. Though a man of indifferent character personally, 
he was the embodiment of a cause. 

The next memorable dissolution occurred in 1784. That brilliant 
statesman William Pitt had become Prime Minister at the un- 
precedentedly early age of twenty-four years. Yet he succeeded to no 
enviable inheritance, for the Opposition, under Fox, were full of fight 
and overwhelming in numbers. But never was an older head upon 
young shoulders than that of Pitt. Faced with a majority of nearly 
two to one, he acted with consummate skill and tact, making no 
blunders, but cleverly profiting by those of his opponents. In two 
months the majority against the Minister fell from fifty-four to 
twelve; then his India Bill was rejected by a majority of eight; 
next, the House of Commons addressed the King for the removal of 
Ministers ; and, finally, a representation to the Crown to the same 
effect was carried by a majority of one only. Parliament was dis- 
solved on the 24th of March, and the field of battle was removed to 
the constituencies.* 

The time was a most critical one for the King and Pitt: indeed 
George the Third repeated his threats of retiring to Hanover if he 
were defeated at the polls, for he made the cause of Ministers his 
own—rather, we would say, it was his cause, and they were his repre- 
sentatives. The Crown put forth all its influence with the con- 
stituencies, and never since the reign of Anne had so great an amount 
of public interest been exhibited at a general election. Many of the 
large constituencies turned adrift their old members, men of great 
estate, in favour of adventurers who promised to defend the King and 
the youthful Tory Premier ‘against an overbearing oligarchy and 
shameless factions.’ The great county of York—the van leader of 
Whig agitation during the time of Lord North, and the county of 
the Marquis of Rockingham—returned that distinguished philan- 
thropist William Wilberforce. At that time Wilberforce was a young 
gentleman who had few pretensions to so great an honour beyond 
his being the personal friend of Pitt and the energetic denouncer of 


‘ A singular circumstance occurred on the day before the dissolution. The house. 
of Lord Chancellor Thurlow in Great Ormond Street was broken into, and among 
other things stolen was the Great Seal of England. It was never recovered, and had 
to be replaced the following day. 
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the Coalition between Fox and North, which he cleverly described as 
‘exhibiting the characteristic vices of both its parents, the violence of 
the one and the corruption of the other.’ Wilberforce’s election was 
due chiefly to the manufacturers, who were staunch supporters then of 
Church and King, and uncompromising in their hostility to Free Trade, 
which Edmund Burke was endeavouring to make a plank in the Whig 
platform. The mere fact of being Pitt’s friend carried several popular 
elections. Pitt’s own success at Cambridge University was astonish- 
ing, and he carried Lord Euston by the votes which he gave him. 
‘Will you support Pitt ?’ was the question asked in boroughs which 
had hitherto gone exclusively Whig. ‘ There was no interest or fancied 
interest in the country, hardly any passion or prejudice, to which the - 
partisans of the new Administration could not make a plausible appeal.’ 
Fox himself, one of the most popular men in London, had the utmost 
difficulty in regaining his seat at Westminster, which was then re- 
garded as the most intelligent and spirited constituency in the 
empire. The poll was kept open for forty days, the utmost limit 
allowed by the law. For more than half the time Fox was in a 
minority, but at the close of the poll he headed the Tory, Sir Cecil 
Wray, by 236 votes. To achieve this result unparalleled exertions 
had been made. Ladies of rank and beauty, like the Duchess of 
Devonshire, the famous toast of the day, took an active part in the 
election, and by their personal blandishments secured many a voter 
for the Whig chief. When the declaration of the poll should have 
been made, the returning officer refused to announce it because a 
scrutiny had been demanded; but Fox was carried in triumph to 
Devonshire House, where he was received by the Prince of Wales, 
the Duke and Duchess, and a distinguished company. The Prince 
waxed so enthusiastic that he rode through the streets wearing Fox’s 
colours, and a sprig of laurel in his hat. But this was only an 
isolated Whig triumph, for the verdict of the country was dead 
against Fox’s party, so much so indeed that for the first time in the 
course of seventy years they were the minority of the House of 
Commons. The Whigs were defeated all along the line, and the 
victory of the Court was complete. More than 160 of Pitt’s late 
opponents lost their seats; and on the assembling of the new Parlia- 
ment he could scarcely reckon his majorities. The verdict of the 
constituencies was never more emphatically declared in favour of the 
personal claims of any Minister than it was now on behalf of Pitt. 
The scrutiny into the Westminster election which followed was a 
grievous hardship and injustice to Fox, and during its course Pitt 
showed himself anything but magnanimous towards his great rival. 
Had Fox not been returned for Kirkwall he would have been excluded 
from the House of Commons. The Westminster scrutiny was 
purposely protracted, and at the end of eight months only the votes 
of a single parish had been examined, and that with scarcely any 
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appreciable result. Pitt resisted a motion for directing the High 
Bailiff to make an immediate return, but although he could command 
overwhelming majorities on other matters, the House of Commons 
showed its sense of the monstrous injustice towards Fox, and Pitt’s 
ungenerous treatment of him, and the Prime Minister was defeated 
by 162 votes to 124. Fox indignantly ascribed Pitt’s conduct to 
‘the malignant wish of gratifying an inordinate and implacable 
spirit of resentment.’ The expense of the scrutiny was estimated at 
18,000/.; and the whole proceedings were so flagrant an outrage 
upon the principles of freedom that Parliament not only rebuked 
the Minister, but passed an Act limiting every poll to fifteen days, 
and closing a scrutiny six days before the date on which the writ was 
returnable. But Pitt’s policy on imperial questions after this 
memorable election was one that has been greatly commended. The 
first ten years of his government—that is, from 1784 to 1793 inclusive 
—were years abundantly testifying to Pitt’s greatness. Whig states- 
men and historians, like Lord John Russell and Lord Macaulay, have 
admitted that the Tory leader’s general policy during the above period 
was unquestionably prudent, sagacious, and worthy of the best tra- 
ditions of English statesmanship. 

The French Revolution of 1789, which developed into savagery 
and excess, had much to do with checking the ardour of a great 
many Reformers in England who at first sympathised with the 
aspirations of the French people. For instance, Fox’s declaration of 
his sympathy with the Revolution produced a coolness between him 
and Burke, and the same thing obtained among men less celebrated 
in political life. The consequence was that what might have proved 
—under other circumstances—a disastrous dissolution of Parliament 
for Pitt in 1790, only tended to consolidate his power. No party 
leader dared venture to court the popular support and applause by 
advocating Parliamentary Reform at such a juncture. Flood, the 
Irish orator, did indeed bring forward the subject in the expiring 
session, but his motion was disposed of without a division. The 
question of removing the disqualifications affecting Protestant dis- 
senters had been mooted on several Ouracions byt the division taken 
in 1790 showed the overwhelming majority of 299 to 105 against the 
proposed~ relief. The claim of the Dissenters was looked upon by 
many as the first step towards the ulterior design of dismembering 
the Constitution, and the cry was raised of ‘ The Church in danger!’ 
So the Opposition were disappointed in their hopes of improving their 
position at the polls. ‘The heaven-born Minister’ came back 
strengthened in the public confidence, supported even by many Whigs, 
who deemed the time a dangerous one in which to disturb the King’s 
Government. 

When the Act of Union passed in 1800, a question was raised 
whether the Act had not put an end to the Parliament of Great 
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Britain as well as the Parliament of Ireland, and whether there must 
not be a dissolution, and the Parliament of the United Kingdom 
constituted bya general election. Lord Eldon held this opinion, but 
the more general view, and the one adopted was, that the Act of 
Union had not altered the constitution of the Parliament of Great 
Britain with Ireland, but had provided only for the addition to that 
Parliament of representatives for the Kingdom of Ireland. But a 
new Speaker was chosen—the previous occupant of the chair, Henry 
Addington (afterwards Viscount Sidmouth), being re-elected—and the 
form of the oath was slightly altered, all the members being re-sworn. 
In the new forms adopted for the United Kingdom, the title of King 
of France—which the crown of England had asserted since the time 
of Edward the Third—was omitted from the Royal style and title, and 
the lilies of France were removed from the Royal shield. 

The dissolution of 1807, which once more made George the Third 
absolute—after a reign extending already over nearly fifty years—was 
preceded by events of considerable importance from the constitutional 
point of view. The Grenville Ministry, with a view to conciliate the 
Catholics, had introduced a Bill to remove some of the disqualifica- 
tions of Roman Catholic and Dissenting officers in the army and 
navy. The King was strongly opposed to any concessions to the 
Catholics, and viewed this measure with extreme disapprobation. 
Erskine, Ellenborough, and Sidmouth protested against the measure, 
and the friends of the Government called it an act of suicide. 
Sheridan said he had ‘ often heard of people knocking out their brains 
against a wall, but never before knew of anyone building a wall expressly 
for the purpose.’ The King interfered, and the obnoxious Bill was 
withdrawn. The Ministry, who had acted foolishly in introducing 
the Bill under the circumstances, now acted still more foolishly in 
drawing up a minute by which they reserved to themselves the right 
of openly avowing their sentiments should the Catholic petition be 
presented, and of submitting to his Majesty from time to time such 
measures as they might deem it advisable to propose. The King de- 
manded a withdrawal of this part of the minute, and a written decla- 
ration that they would never under any circumstances propose to him 
further concessions to the Catholics, or even offer him advice upon 
the subject. Ministers refused the pledge, and the King formed a 
new Administration under the Duke of Portland, with Perceval as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. George the Third said he regarded 
this contest as ‘a struggle for his throne; he must be the Protestant 
King of a Protestant country, or no King.’ The dismissal of Lord 
Grenville’s Government was discussed in both Houses, as well as the 
constitutional dangers involved in such an exercise of the Royal pre- 
rogative, In the House of Commons on the 9th of April, Mr. Brand 
moved a resolution, ‘ That it is contrary to the first duties of the con- 
fidential servants of the Crown to restrain themselves by any pledge, 
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expressed or implied, from offering to the King any advice which the 
course of circumstances may render necessary for the welfare and 
security of the Empire.’ Sir Samuel Romilly maintained that if 
Ministers had subscribed to the pledge demanded, they would have 
been guilty of a high crime and misdemeanour. Mr. Perceval having 
stated that the King had acted without advice, Mr. Whitbread said 
this avowal on the part of Ministers amounted to a declaration on 
their part that they disowned the responsibility of the act complained 
of, and left his Majesty to bear the blame of it himself, without that 
protection which the constitution had provided. But they could not 
escape from this responsibility, for by accepting office they had 
assumed the very responsibility which they had shown so much 
anxiety to avoid. Lord Howick asserted that there were secret 
advisers who had poisoned the Royal mind. Canning, the new 
Foreign Secretary, said Ministers were determined to stand by their 
Sovereign, even if they were driven to a dissolution. Mr. Brand’s 
motion was lost by 258 to 226. On the 13th of April the House of 
Lords debated a similar motion proposed by the Marquis of Stafford. 
Lord Erskine delivered a remarkable speech, in which he admitted 
that ‘no act of State or Government can be the King’s; he cannot 
act but by advice; and he who holds office sanctions what is done, 
from whatever source it may proceed.’ The motion was superseded 
by the adjournment of the House, which was carried by 171 to 90. 
Two days later, Mr. W. H. Lyttelton re-opened the matter in the 
Commons, when he proposed a resolution expressing regret at the 
late changes in his Majesty’s councils. But by 244 to 198 the House 
resolved to pass to the orders of the day. 

Although this was actually the first session of a new Parliament, 
the Cabinet resolved upon an immediate dissolution. They were 
determined to take advantage of the prevalent anti-Catholic feeling 
before it cooled down. In the Royal speech announcing the dissolu- 
tion, the King said he was ‘ anxious to recur to the sense of his people 
while the events which have recently taken place are fresh in the 
public recollection.’ But in the most unequivocal manner he de- 
fended the exercise of his prerogative. The appeal to the loyalty and 
the religious feelings of the people, combined with the influence of 
the Ministry and the Crown, were sufficient to ensure the return of a 
large Tory and anti-Catholic majority. 

The next important dissolution was that of 1818. In the pre- 
ceding year, Ministers had carried an Act by which they got rid of 
the clause in the Regency Act providing that the Parliament should 
immediately reassemble in case of the death of the Queen. But 
it still remained the law that Parliament should reassemble on either 
the death of the King or that of the Regent. The former event, con- 
sidering the advanced age of George the Third, might happen any 
day. Whenever it did, the old Parliament would be revived, even 
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notwithstanding a dissolution, if the day appointed for the assembling 
of a new Parliament had not actually arrived before the King’s death. 
The Government accordingly hurried through the Alien Bill, which 
was then being fiercely discussed, and on the 10th of June the Prince 
Regent went down to the House of Peers, and suddenly dissolved 
Parliament without notice. This was an unprecedented proceeding in 
modern and constitutional times ; indeed, such an event had not oc- 
eurred since Charles the Second angrily dismissed his last Parliament 
in March 1681, when it had sat only for a week at Oxford. The 
Commons were perplexed and excited by the Regent’s conduct, and 
Mr.-Tierney described it as an insult to Parliament. Lord Castle- 
reagh said they had better let the matter alone now, as they were no 
longer a Parliament but a meeting of private gentlemen, and they 
might incur a premunire. The general election was held amid 
scenes of great excitement and frequently of outrage. The West- 
minster contest in particular was one of profound interest. Sir Fran- 
cis Burdett and the Honourable Douglas Kinnaird stood as advanced 
Radicals, advocating universal suffrage, annual Parliaments, and the 
ballot. Sir Samuel Romilly was the Whig candidate, and Captain 
Sir Murray Maxwell came forward in the Tory interest. Besides 
these, Major Cartwright and ‘Orator’ Hunt were proposed. The 
election began on the 18th of June, and from that date until the 4th 
of July, Covent Garden was a scene of almost incessant confusion and 
riot. Cartwright, Hunt, and Kinnaird eventually retired, and the 
struggle really lay between Burdett and Murray, as Romilly’s seat was 
considered safe. Maxwell was assailed at the hustings with execra- 
tions and missiles of a more substantial kind. On the first day le 
was struck with a stone in the right eye, and on the fifth he was so 
severely handled that his life was in danger for some time. On one 
occasion the military were called out. At the close of the poll the 
numbers were: Romilly,® 5,339; Burdett, 5,238; Maxwéll, 4,808. 
The City of London election was likewise an exciting one, as also 
that for Westmoreland, where Brougham gallantly but unsuccessfully 
contended against the Lowther interest. Brougham several times 
contested Westmoreland, and on one occasion at the hustings, seeing 
his rival supported by Lord Lonsdale and a great body of clergymen, 
he waved his hand towards them, exclaiming, ‘The Lurd gave the 
word, and great was the company of the preachers.’ 

The great Reform struggle of 1831-2 furnished the occasion for 
the next memorable dissolution. Although the country had gone 
through the throes of a general election in 1830—in consequence of 
the death of George the Fourth—his successor, William the Fourth, 
was called upon in the first year of his reign to exercise his preroga- 


5 It is melancholy to reflect that before the year closed the excellent and philan- 
thropic Romilly died by his own hand. Not long after his return for Westminster 
his wife died, and the blow completely unhinged his mind. 
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tive of dissolving Parliament. The period was one of the most criti- 
cal in the history of England. On the lst of March, 1831, Lord John 
Russell introduced the Government Reform Bill. The second read- 
ing was carried by a majority of one only, the numbers being 302 to 
301. This was by far the largest division which had been taken in 
the House of Commons up to that time. On the 19th of April, on 
going into committee, General Gascoyne’s amendment that the 
number of members of Parliament for England and Wales ought not 
to be diminished, was carried against the Government by eight votes 
—299 to 291. The Bill was given up on the 21st, but on the same 
night Ministers were again defeated on a question of adjournment by 
a majority of twenty-two. Earl Grey now urged upon the King the 
necessity for an immediate dissolution. It took some time to persuade 
the King to agree to this step, but when he at last realised the perilous 
position of affairs, he went down to the House of Lords to exercise his 
prerogative at once. Lord Wharncliffe had given notice that he would 
move an address against a dissolution, and while his motion was being 
discussed, the King arrived and prorogued the Parliament with a 
view to its immediate dissolution. The elections gave a great majority 
in. favour of the Government. Parliament met in June, and the 
Second Reform Bill was carried by 367 to 231 on the second reading. 
Weeks of discussion and obstruction ensued, but the Bill eventually 
passed the Commons by 345 to 236. On the 8th of October, how- 
ever, the Lords threw it out by 199 to 158, an extraordinarily large 
division for the peers. In the Commons, Lord Ebrington carried a 
vote of confidence in Ministers by 329 to 198. Several members of 
the House of Lords were insulted by the mob, and everywhere 
throughout the country the public feeling was intensified. In Not- 
tingham the Castle was burnt down, and there were riots in Bristol 
and other places, with great destruction of property. Parliament met 
again in December, when the Commons carried the second reading ot 
a third Reform Bill by a large majority. After the Christmas recess, 
Parliament resumed work, and in March 1832 the Reform Bill passed 
the Commons. On the 14th of April the Lords assented to the second 
reading by 184 to 175, written protests being signed by 77 peers. 
During-the Easter recess there was commotion and agitation in the 
country, and it was computed that no fewer than 150,000 persons at- 
tended the great meeting of political unions in Birmingham. On the 
7th of May, a motion in committee adverse to the Bill was carried in 
the Lords by 151 to 116. Thereupon Ministers advised the King to 
create new peers, in order to carry the Bill, but as his Majesty de- 
clined, they resigned. The Duke of Wellington was appealed to, but 
he failed to form an Administration. Lord Grey and his colleagues 
were recalled, and the King now promised to create new peers if 
mecessary. However, instead of this, he caused a circular letter to be 
adaressea to the Opposition peers, suggesting that they should refrain 
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from opposing the measure, and they ceased their resistance. The 
Bill accordingly passed the Lords by 106 to 22, and became law. 
Lord Farnborough justly observes that ‘ this interference of the King 
with the independent deliberations of the House of Lords was, in 
truth, a more unconstitutional act than a creation of peers, the one 
being an irregular interference of the Crown with the freedom of 
Parliament, the other merely the unusual exercise of an undoubted 
prerogative. But it was resorted to, not to extend the authority of 
the Crown or to overawe Parliament, but to restore harmonious action 
to those powers of the State which had been brought into dangerous 
opposition and conflict. In singular contrast to the history of past 
times, this greatest extension of the liberties of the people was now 
obtained, in the last resort, by the personal influence of the Crown.’ 

The Reform Act of 1832 disfranchised 56 nomination boroughs 
which returned 111 members, took away one member from twenty- 
eight others, and two each from Weymouth and Melcombe Regis, thus 
leaving vacant 143 seats. It gave sixty-five additional members to the 
counties, two members each to Manchester, Leeds, Birmingham, and 
nineteen other large towns including the metropolitan districts, and 
—among other seats apportioned—one member each to twenty-one 
other towns, all of which had been previously unrepresented. In the 
counties, copyholders and leaseholders for terms of years were added 
as voters tothe 40s. freeholders; and by the Chandos Clause, tenants 
at will paying 50/1. a year were enfranchised. A 10l. household 
franchise was established in the towns, and the rights of freemen to 
vote were restricted. 

When William the Fourth asked one of his Ministers what would 
occur if he refused to allow the Reform Bill to pass, he replied, ‘ It 
will only cost you a Crown, your Majesty!’ Yet it is strange that 
an Act which nearly cost England a revolution added so little to the 
voting strength of the country. Out of a population of 22,000,000 
at the close of the reign of George the Third, there were only 440,000 
voters. The Reform Act of 1832 added less than 500,000 to the 
electorate; while the Reform Acts of 1867-68 increased the electorate 
from 1,136,000 to 2,448,000. At the passing of the Franchise 
measures of 1884-85, the electorate had by natural growth risen to 
about 3,000,000; and those measures added at once about 2,000,000 
more to the list of voters. 

It was but natural that the electors enfranchised by the Reform 
Act of 1832 should remember their benefactors. Accordingly we find 
that when the dissolution took place after the passing of the Act, the 
first reformed Parliament showed an enormous preponderance of 
Liberals. The estimated strength of parties was as follows: Liberals 
&c. 486 ; Conservatives 172. This preponderance was considerably 
diminished (though it still remained very large) by the dissolution 
which took place after Sir Robert Peel’s acceptance of offive in 1834, 
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when the numbers were—Liberals 380, Conservatives 273. A still 
further reduction took place at the dissolution which followed the 
accession of Queen Victoria in 1837, when the numbers were—Liberals 
348, Conservatives 310. , 

Lord Melbourne’s Government, which came into office in 1835, lost 
ground gradually year by year, until in 1839 Ministers were defeated 
in the Lords on their Irish policy, and only carried their Jamaica Bill 
in the Commons by a majority of five. The Premier resigned, and 
Sir Robert Peel was invited toform a Ministry. Sir Robert, however, 
having insisted upon the removal of those ladies of the Royal household 
who were nearly related to the outgoing Ministers, her Majesty 
wrote that ‘she could not consent to adopt a course which she con- 
ceived to be contrary to usage, and which was repugnant to her 
feelings.’ Thereupon Sir Robert Peel resigned the trust he had 
undertaken, and Lord Melbourne returned to office. The ‘Bedchamber 
Question’ had helped him a little, but the Ministry was practically 
moribund, and in the session of 1841 the Opposition carried a resolu- 
tion ‘ that their continuance in office, under such circumstances, was 
at variance with the spirit of the constitution.’ The House was 
electrical with excitement when it was found that the vote of no 
confidence had been carried by one vote only—312 to 311. The 
Government appealed to the country at this important juncture, but 
the feeling in the House was reflected in the constituencies. The 
dissolution resulted in the return of 367 Conservatives, and 286 
Liberals &c. Ministers were defeated in both Houses by large 
majorities, and Melbourne the debonair resigned. 

The dissolution of 1847 was noteworthy for several reasons, not 
the least being that a Jew was for the first time returned to Parlia- 
ment. Baron Lionel de Rothschild was elected for the city of London 
in the Liberal interest, but being of the Hebrew persuasion he was 
unable to take the oath on account of the words in it ‘ on the true faith 
of a Christian.’ It was not until 1858—after being several times 
re-elected—that he was able to take the oath and his seat, through 
the passing of the Jewish Disabilities Bill. Mr. Disraeli became the 
leader of the Opposition in the Parliament of 1847, and at the time 
of the next dissolution he found himself in office as Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. He brought in his budget on the 3rd of December, 
1852, but although his speech was brilliant his proposals were 
condemned by the best financial authorities. Indeed, his chief, Lord 
Derby, wittily remarked that ‘ Benjamin’s mess was greater than all 
the rest.’ Mr. Gladstone’s attack upon the scheme was crushing ; 
he tore it to rags and tatters, and it was felt that the Budget could 
not survive. In his.reply Mr. Disraeli severely attacked Sir James 
Graham and the Peelites, and declared that he was the victim of a 
coalition, and that England did not love coalitions. From this 
time dated that political antagonism between Mr. Disraeli and 
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Mr. Gladstone which was destined to last for more than a quarter of 
a century. 

Lord Palmerston—one of the most popular Ministers who ever 
ruled this country—recommended a dissolution in 1857 under singu- 
lar party circumstances. Sir John Bowring had caused great offence 
by his somewhat high-handed policy in China, and in consequence 
Mr. Cobden brought forward the following resolution in the House of 
Commons :—‘ That this House has heard with concern of the conflicts 
which have occurred between the British and Chinese authorities in 
the Canton River ; and, without expressing an opinion as to the ex- 
tent to which the Government of China may have afforded this 
country cause of complaint respecting the non-fulfilment of the treaty 
of 1842, this House considers that the papers which have been laid - 
upon the table fail to establish satisfactory grounds for the violent 
measures resorted to at Canton in the late affair of the Arrow; and 
that a select committee be appointed to inquire into the state of our 
commercial relations with China.’ There was a powerful combination 
—though not a pre-arranged one—against the Prime Minister; and 
as an exhibition of debating power, the discussion attained a very 
high level of parliamentary oratory. Mr. Cobden and his friends, 
Mr. Gladstone and the Peelites, Lord John Russell and the Whigs, 
and Mr. Disraeli and the Conservatives, joined together in denouncing 
the Ministry. Mr. Gladstone was never more eloquent than in his 
impassioned address on this occasion, and Mr. Disraeli was never more 
sarcastic or more denunciatory. The latter, referring to the alleged 
combination of parties, charged Lord Palmerston himself with being 
the very archetype of political combination without principle, adding 
that ‘if, as he complained, he was the victim of a conspiracy, let him 
appeal tothe country.’ This was precisely what his lordship did. After 
battling bravely with the phalanx arrayed against him, and being 
beaten by 263 to 247 votes, he said that the division did not represent 
the feeling of the country, and he felt justified in dissolving. At the 
polling booths his enemies were scattered like chaff before the wind. 
Every section of his political opponents was routed. Mr. Cobden, 
Mr. Bright, Mr. Milner-Gibson, and Mr. Layard among the Liberals, 
and Mr. Cardwell and Mr. Roundell Palmer among the Peelites, lost 
their seats. Never did a statesman enjoy a greater personal triumpb 
at a dissolution. The people gave Lord Palmerston their confidence 
as a national Minister. 

By a strange concatenation of circumstances, there was another 
dissolution in exactly two years. In February 1859, Mr. Disraeli 
brought in the Tory Reform Bill, which proposed that the county 
and borough franchise should be assimilated, the latter remaining as 
before. Lodgers at 201. per annum were to have votes, and there 
were various educational and other ‘ fancy franchises.’ Mr. Walpole 
and Mr. Henley retired from the Government on account of these 
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proposals ; and the Bill was lost on the second reading by 330 to 291, 
Lord Derby, thereupon, decided on appealing to the country, a step 
which, as Mr. Bright said, while causing much inconvenience, was a 
constitutional and perhaps necessary one. The new Parliament, 
which found the Government in a considerable minority, met on the 
31st of May. The present Duke of Devonshire (then Lord Harting- 
ton) was brought prominently forward on this occasion, and moved 
an amendment to the Address, which was carried by 323 to 310. 
The House having now twice pronounced against the Ministry, the 
latter had no option but to resign. Lord Palmerston again came 
into power, and remained in office until his death in 1865. 

Probably no dissolution ever excited a deeper personal interest as 
affecting a distinguished statesman than did that of 1865. Mr. 
Gladstone, then Chancellor of the Exchequer, had shown such a rapid 
growth in Liberalism that a considerable portion of the electors of 
Oxford University were horrified. There was an idea that everything 
would be razed to the ground in a short time under the march of 
progress, and the eyes of the whole country were turned towards 
Oxford. By the irony of fate, Mr. Gladstone was doomed to suffer 
through the operation of a Liberal measure passed only in the previous 
Parliament—viz., an Act by which the election for the Universities 
was authorised to be made by means of voting papers transmitted 
through the post or otherwise to the Vice-Chancellor, and a period 
of five days was allowed for keeping open the poll. The return of Sir 
Win. Heathcote was not opposed, but the Conservatives found an un- 
compromising Tory candidate against Mr. Gladstone in the person of 
Mr. Gathorne Hardy. The last vote taken on the first day of the poll 
was that of ‘Samuel Wilberforce,’ the officials vainly trying to stop the 
Bishop’s vote for Mr. Gladstone by telling him that the House of 
Commons had passed a resolution to the effect that peers of Parliament 
could not vote in the election of members of the Lower House. On the 
third day, Mr. Gladstone’s chairman, Sir J. T. Coleridge, issued a cir- 
cular to the effect that his seat was in danger, and urging the electors 
to vote for one-whose cause the Committee did not scruple to advocate 
on grounds far above the level of party politics. ‘The committee 
invite you to consider,’ so the document ran, ‘ whether his pure and 
exalted character, his splendid abilities, and his eminent services to 
Church and State, do not constitute the highest of all qualifications 
for an academical seat, and entitle him to be judged by his 
constituents as he will assuredly be judged by posterity.’ But 
all was of no avail: the numbers.at the close of the poll were—- 
Heathcote, 3236; Hardy, 1904; Gladstone, 1724. Mr. Gladstone’s 
defeat was due to the non-resident voters. All the important colleges 
were strongly on his side; and three-fourths of the tutors and lec- 
turers. -It is worthy of note in connection with this historic contest 
that amongst the distinguished voters who supported Mr. Gladstone 
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were the following: the Bishops of Durham, Oxford, and Chester, 
Earl Cowper, the Dean of Westminster, the Dean of Christchurch, 
Professors Farrar, Rolleston, and Max Miiller, the Dean of Lichfield, 
Sir J. T. Coleridge, Sir Henry Thompson, Dr. Jelf, the Bodleian 
Librarian, Sir F. T. Palgrave, the Rt. Hon. 5. Lushington, the Dean 
of St. Paul’s, the Rev. John Keble, the Principal of Brasenose, the 
Dean of Peterborough, Professors Conington and Freeman, Chief 
Justice Erle, the Rev. J. B. Mozley, Dr. Pusey, Prof. Jowett, and the 
Rector of Lincoln. As the Times remarked, the University had ‘ de- 
liberately sacrificed a representative who combined the very highest 
qualifications, moral and intellectual, for an academical seat, to party 
spirit, and party spirit alone.’ But there was a world elsewhere. 
Shaking the dust of Oxford off his feet, Mr. Gladstone went down to 
South Lancashire, and appearing at the Free Trade Hall, Manchester, 
he exclaimed—in what is now a celebrated phrase—‘ At last, my 
friends, Iam come among you, and I am come, to use an expres- 
sion which has become very famous, and is not likely to be forgotten, 
I am come among you “unmuzzled.”’ The electors rebuked the 
bigotry of Oxford, and returned the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
The last Parliament elected under the Reform Act of 1832 came 
to an end on the 31st of July, 1868. Onthe 30th of April preced- 
ing, Mr. Gladstone had carried the first of his resolutions for the 
disestablishment of the Irish Church by 330 to 265 votes. Mr. Disraeli 
now pursued a very unusual course. He neither resigned nor dissolved 
at once, as he ought to have done according to constitutional usage. 
On the 4th of May he explained to the House of Commons that he 
had waited upon the Queen, and informed her that the proper con- 
stitutional course to take would be to dissolve Parliament and appeal 
to the country ; at the same time he offered the resignation of 
Ministers, which, however, he qualified by the advice that if the 
Government could conduct public business with the co-operation of 
the House until the close of the session, it would.be better to delay 
the dissolution untilthe autumn. A stormy debate ensued. Mr. Glad- 
stone and Mr. Lowe protested against the course recommended by the 
Premier ; Mr. Disraeli said that the power held by the Government 
to dissolve Parliament related entirely to the Irish Church question, 
and that if any other difficulty arose it would be the duty of Ministers 
again to repair to the Sovereign. After the second and third Irish 
Church resolutions had been carried, a sharp passage of arms arose 
between Mr. Bright and Mr. Disraeli. The former remarked that the 
Prime Minister had talked with pompousness and servility of the 
interviews which he had had with his Sovereign; but the Minister 
who put his Sovereign into the front of a great struggle like this was 
guilty of a very high crime and a great misdemeanour against his 
Sovereign and against his country. Mr. Gladstone said of Mr. Disraeli’s 
language that he had never heard such from a Prime Minister before. 
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The Premier retorted vigorously, and charged Mr. Bright with in- 
dulging in stale invective. The Irish Church Suspensory Bill was 
carried, and this great question was remitted for settlement to the 
constituencies, which had been greatly enlarged by the Reform Bill 
of 1867. The Liberals sustained several serious single defeats during 
the elections, notably those of Mr. Gladstone in South-West Lanca- 
shire, the Marquis of Hartington in North Lancashire, and Mr. J. 
Stuart Mill in Westminster—but there was an enormous preponder- 
ance of Liberal feeling manifested throughout the country. The Liberal 
majority was placed at 115. For the English boroughs 214 Liberals 
were returned as against 94 Conservatives ; in Scotland the Liberals 
took all the burghs, and 23 out of the 30 county seats. Ireland like- 
wise gave a majority for the Liberals, both in counties and burghs. 
The Liberal vote in England was two to one; in Scotland nearly six 
to one; and in Ireland nearly three to two. The gross Liberal vote 
was 1,408,239, and the gross Conservative vote 883,530. More than 
one-third of the members returned were new to this Parliament. 
Since 1832 no such party majority had been known: and it was with 
the aid of these mighty Liberal forces that Mr. Gladstone proceeded 
to carry those great legislative measures, the Irish Church Act, the 
Endowed Schools Act, the Bankruptcy Act, the Habitual Criminals 
Act, the Irish Land Act, the Elementary Education Act, the Uni- 
versity Tests Act, the Trades Union Act, and the Act repealing the 
Ecclesiastical Titles Act. The Liberal Premier also negotiated the 
Washington Treaty, and abolished Purchase in the Army. 

The sudden dissolution of Parliament by Mr. Gladstone in 
January 1874 followed upon circumstances which are peculiarly in- 
teresting as well as unprecedented from the constitutional aspect. 
In the session of 1873 the Liberal Government had been defeated 
upon the Irish University Bill. Mr. Gladstone resigned office, but 
because Mr. Disraeli refused to form a Ministry, he was obliged to 
return to power. Discussions arose in the House, and Mr. Gladstone, 
referring to a difference of opinion between himself and Mr. Disraeli 
upon the duties of an Opposition when it had brought about the fall 
of a Government, read an extract from his letter to the Queen, in 
which he contended that his rival’s summary refusal to accept office 
was contrary to precedent and Parliamentary usage. Mr. Disraeli, 
however, in giving his version of the ministerial difficulty, pointed 
out that the majority against the Government had been created by 
a considerable section of the Liberal party, with whom he had no 
bond of union. He declined to take office in the face of a hostile 
majority, and as to a dissolution, he had nothing to dissolve upon. 
He also had written to the Queen stating that Mr. Gladstone had 
resigned on very inadequate grounds, but now, as his honour had 
been satisfied by a resignation, his return to office was the best 
solution of the difficulty. On the question of precedents Mr. Disraeli 
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was certainly wrong, as there had been many accessions to office on 
the part of an Opposition leader under circumstances precisely parallel 
to those now existing. The Gladstone Government had an un- 
paralleled array of great measures to its credit, but, owing to a 
variety of minor causes, it gradually lost popularity and grew 
weaker. Finding at last the position of things to be intolerable, on 
the 24th of January, 1874, the Premier issued a manifesto an- 
nouncing the immediate dissolution of Parliament. The country 
was taken by surprise, and as there were many aggrieved interests, 
the Liberals failed to regain their ascendency, notwithstanding 
Mr. Gladstone’s intimation of a strong financial policy, by which he 
hoped to get rid of the income tax. The elections gave 349 Con- 
servatives to 303 Liberals. The clergy, the farmers, the civil servants, 
the licensed victuallers, the dockyards-men, and every class which 
imagined it had been harassed, pronounced in favour of Mr. Disraeli, 
for whom Mr. Gladstone immediately made way. 

Great political excitement and activity were caused throughout 
the kingdom by Lord Beaconsfield’s dissolution of Parliament in 
March 1880. The old Parliament had still some time to run, and 
the Premier’s resolve was sudden and unexpected. On the 9th of 
March the Prime Minister’s manifésto appeared, in the shape of his 
historic letter to the Duke of Marlborough, Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land. His lordship referred to the attempt made to sever the Consti- 
tional tie between Great Britain and Ireland, adding, ‘It is to be 
hoped that all men of light and leading will resist this destructive 
doctrine.’ Lord Beaconsfield further said, ‘There are some who 
challenge the expediency of the Imperial character of this realm. 
Having attempted and failed to enfeeble our colonies by their policy 
of decomposition, they may now perhaps recognise in the disintegra- 
tion of the United Kingdom a mode which will not only accomplish 
but precipitate that purpose.’ With regard to foreign affairs, the 
Premier said, ‘ Peace rests on the presence, not to say the ascendency, 
of England in the councils of Europe.’ Mr. Gladstone, who had 
already carried through his first memorable Midlothian campaign in 
the autumn of 1879, now entered upon a second similarly arduous 
enterprise. The result of the elections generally surprised all parties. 
The political pendulum which had oscillated in favour of Conservatism 
in 1874 now swung back with a powerful momentum. There were 
returned 349 Liberals and 243 Conservatives, as against 351 Conserva- 
tives and 250 Liberals in the previous Parliament; while 60 Home 
Rulers were returned as against 51 previously. The proportion of 
Liberal members returned, excluding Home Rulers, was even greater 
than it had been in 1868. Lord Beaconsfield resigned office without 
waiting for the meeting of Parliament, and in just a year from this 
period Mr. Gladstone’s great political rival—the only foeman worthy 
of his steel—had passed away. There was a general election in 1885, 
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consequent upon the passing of the new Reform Acts. This was suc- 
ceeded in 1886 by Mr. Gladstone’s important dissolution upon his 
Home Rule policy. The results of that appeal are too fresh in the 
public mind to need recapitulation here ; and now, after a period of 
six years, another dissolution is upon us, with practically the same 
question of imperial policy awaiting approval or disapproval. 

Such is a brief record of the important dissolutions which have 
occurred during the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. It is 
curious to reflect that in connection with most of these political con- 
tests, one or other of the parties confidently predicted the ruin and 
disgrace of England, if the policy of its opponents triumphed. Yet 
our national greatness, so far from being undermined, still stands 
assured ; the Constitution remains ‘ broad-based upon the people’s 
will ;’ property is as secure as ever; and the people have progressed 
socially, morally, and intellectually with the widening of the bounds 
of civil and religious freedom. And as it has been in the past so will 
it be in the future ; the strength and solidity of the British character 
will carry us safely through many a crisis ; and whatever may be the 
personal or party issue of the electoral struggle now close upon us, 
we may still indulge the hope as a nation that it will ultimately re- 
dound to the honour and glory of England. 


G. BarRNETT SMITH. 





THE LIBERAL OUTLOOK 


DISSOLUTION, that blessed word, is in the air. Long awaited and, on 
one side at all events, ardently hoped for, the great event is now 
clearly at hand, and within a space of time which may be measured 
by weeks as conveniently as by months, the grand inquest of the 
nation will once more be convened to pronounce its verdict upon the 
rival policies of the two political parties. I say the two political 
parties, because by common consent the battle of the General Election 
will be fought by two opposing armies, each forming a homogeneous 
body under its own leader, and not on either side by a coalition of 
allies. Just as the Irish party in Great Britain will for the moment 
be merged in the Gladstonians, so the Liberal-Unionists will in the 
pending struggle find themselves ranged under the Tory banner. Of 
the actual moment of the dissolution we are still in ignorance; but 
present appearances indicate that the most likely date is the last 
week in June. It is, of course, barely possible that Ministers will 
pursue a suicidal and unprecedented course by clinging to office 
until the inexorable mandate of the Septennial Act compels them to 
face the country ; but it is difficult to believe that a body of English 
gentlemen, whose reputation for personal honour will hardly be 
questioned by the most bitter of their opponents, will dream of violat- 
ing in such a fashion the unwritten law of the Constitution; and it 
seems, therefore, both reasonable and fair to assume that either the 
coming midsummer or the early autumn will see the end of the 
Parliament of 1886. 

As one looks back upon the history of that Parliament, it must 
strike any intelligent man as curious that there should have been two 
dates when a dissolution would have been natural and when its result 
must have been decisive. The present House of Commons was elected 
as emphatically an Anti-Parnell House. No matter on what other 
points the majority disagreed, they were all united in their bitter anta- 
gonism to Mr. Parnell, whose policy with regard to Ireland had been 
formally adopted by the Liberal party under Mr. Gladstone. Personal 
opposition to Mr. Parnell of the most vehement and even unreasoning 
kind was the key to the prevailing spirit of the majority in the House 
elected six years ago. There was hardly any crime of which the 
members of that majority did not believe the member for Cork to be 
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capable, and their chief purpose was to prevent the government of 
Ireland from falling into his hands. When, on one memorable morn- 
ing in 1887, they were led to believe that they had plausible reason 
for holding him guilty of direct incitement to assassination, their 
exultation was almost unbounded, and they imagined not only that 
their hated enemy had been caught in his own trap, but that their 
opposition to him had been justified to the hilt before the world at 
large. Everybody knows how that dream ended. The Parnell 
Commission established the fact that the member for Cork was the 
victim of a cruel and most criminal conspiracy, and was absolutely 
innocent of the only offence charged against him to which the general 
public attached any weight. If the power of forcing a dissolution 
had been in the hands of the Opposition, there is no doubt that they 
would have chosen this moment to dissolve. And they would have 
been right. A General Election following immediately upon the ex- 
posure of the foul conspiracy in which Richard Pigott played the 
leading part would have resulted in the return of an overwhelming 
majority to support the policy of Mr. Gladstone and the member for 
Cork. 

But the Opposition was powerless against the compact phalanx of 
Anti-Parnellite members, and the ‘psychological moment’ passed 
unimproved. No Liberal can pretend to complain of the action of 
Ministers in thus refusing to play the Liberal game; though if our 
Constitution were ideally perfect a dissolution must have taken place 
then, when the ground on which the Ministerial majority stood had 
crumbled away beneath their feet. It is much more surprising that 
Lord Salisbury did not seize the next psychological moment that 
occurred, for it was one in which all the chances were on his own side. 
I refer, of course, to the period when the miserable scandal of the 
Divorce Court brought confusion, dismay, and disunion into the 
ranks of the Opposition. A dissolution then would have resulted in 
almost as certain a victory for the Government as would have been 
that of the Opposition if Parliament had been dissolved after the 
exposure of Pigott’s forgeries. But again the dramatic opportunity 
was lost, and Ministers, clinging to their majority in Parliament, 
remained in office, face to face with an Opposition which speedily 
recovered both its courage and its growing hold upon the constitu- 
encies. 

Nothing that now lies within the range of probability can give 
back to the Government the golden chance which they then let slip. 
Whether they dissolve in June, in November, or not until next Feb- 
ruary, they will have to face the country unaided by any factitious 
excitement. They will have to face it, moreover, under the heavy 
burden of an unfulfilled pledge. The extension to Ireland of a system 
of local self-government not inferior to that enjoyed by Great Britain 
was the promise by which the majority of the Ministerial members 
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secured their return in 1886. There is no need to say how wofully 
that promise has been broken. The apologists of the Government 
may have a hundred excuses to offer for this failure to redeem the 
pledge of six years ago; but all the excuses put together will fail to 
satisfy the plain citizen upon whose vote the result of the General 
Election must depend. As to the character of that result there is 
now no difference of opinion in either party. Mr. Gladstone will 
have a majority in the next House of Commons. Upon that point 
allmen are agreed. Whether the majority will be one of fifteen or 
a hundred and fifty, may still be doubtful; but beyond all question 
a Gladstonian majority there will be. 

The triumph will be Mr. Gladstone’s, and almost his alone; and 
never before has that remarkable man achieved a victory which can 
compare with that now awaiting him. If one could for a moment 
lay aside all party and personal prejudices, and look at the event with 
an absolutely impartial eye, it would probably seem still more 
wonderful than it does to those of us who are in the thick of the 
fight. Never before, surely, has there been so brilliant, so astound- 
ing an achievement as that which is about to crown the life of the 
Liberal leader. Six years ago even those who believed most firmly 
in his star did not dare to hope that a triumph such as this was to 
fall to his lot in his eighty-third year. Everybody can recall the 
position in which he then stood. All the forces that can make and 
mar the reputation and the influence of a statesman seemed then to 
be arrayed against him. He had to contend not only against an 
overwhelming majority in Parliament, but with the adverse influence 
of the press, of society, and of the men who in previous years had been 
his own most faithful and powerful colleagues and supporters. It 
seemed impossible that any man who had reached his time of life 
could dream of reversing the verdict which had been pronounced 
so decisively against him. But Mr. Gladstone has shown in many 
crises of his life an almost uncanny power of meeting and circumvent- 
ing adverse Fate. He showed that power most conspicuously in 
1879 and 1880, when, as the world now knows, there was an active 
and resolute opposition to his resumption of the leadership even in 
the innermost circle of official Liberalism, and when every effort was 
exhausted in order to prevent his again becoming Prime Minister. 
He showed it in 1885, when Mr. Chamberlain, believing himself, not 
without plausible reason, to be the darling of the Democracy, boldly 
bid against him for the leadership, only to meet with a humiliating 
defeat. But neither in 1880 nor in 1885 were the difficulties in 
Mr. Gladstone’s path to be compared with those which he has suc- 
cessfully surmounted now, when he has attained an age surpassing the 
fourscore years that in the days of the Psalmist were synonymous 
with ‘labour and sorrow.’ There is nobody now to dispute the 
supremacy with him. No favourite lieutenant will venture to insult 
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him by asking the illustrious veteran to take a subordinate place in 
the Government created by himself. No presumptuous Radical will 
appeal to the voters with a programme in opposition to his. The 
return of a Liberal majority to the House of Commons will mean Mr. 
Gladstone’s return to the Premiership. 

Nor can even his most bitter enemy begrudge him his triumph. 
Mr. Gladstone’s life during the last six years has afforded us a splendid 
example of what can be accomplished by absolute concentration of 
purpose and will on a single object. He has lived during these 
years for Home Rule, and for Home Rule alone. Every minor con- 
sideration has been forgotten in his absorption in the work to which 
he has consecrated the remainder of his days. And with what un- 
failing courage and cheerfulness, with what extraordinary energy and 
resourcefulness, he has confronted every fresh difficulty as it has pre- 
sented itself in his path! Whether men love or hate him, no one 
can be blind to the striking spectacle he has offered during recent 
years to us and to all succeeding generations. Of him at least none 
can say that, having set his hand to the plough, he has looked back. 

But, his return to the Premiership being universally acknowledged 
as the inevitable consequence of a Liberal victory, what will follow ? 
On this point there is a wide diversity of opinion among Liberals as 
well as Tories; indeed, it is probable that Liberal opinion is even 
more varied on the subject than is that of the Ministerialists. The 
first duty of the new Prime Minister will, of course, be to form a 
Government—a task with which he is already more familiar than any 
statesman of this century. One can see him, then, installed in 
Mr. Rendel’s library in Carlton Gardens, receiving, in the cere- 
monious fashion proper to the occasion, the men whom he thinks fit 
to summon to his aid when forming his fourth and last Administra- 
tion. Who will these men be? ‘There is in the Liberal party of 
to-day, as in all political parties, an ‘ old gang,’ viewed not altogether 
without distrust by the younger and more audacious spirits of the 
fighting force, but to whom the leader will instinctively turn when 
he begins his formidable task. Three eminent Liberals who were 
living when Mr. Gladstone formed his last Government are here no 
longer. Mr. Forster, Mr. Bright, and Lord Granville have all been 
taken frofm us, It was only the last-named, however, whose death 
weakened the material out of which a Gladstonian Ministry can be 
formed. In all other respects the old gang presents to us the same 
familiar figures as in 1886, Among the peers we have the Marquis 
of Ripon, Lords Spencer, Kimberley, Rosebery, and Herschell, and 
one or two younger men of high personal promise, such as Lords 
Houghton and Sandhurst. One notable addition to the available 
strength of the Liberal party in the House of Lords has been caused 
by the return of Lord Carrington from his colonial governorship. It 
may be assumed that all the peers I have named will find places in 
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the next Administration. In the House of Commons, the material 
used by Mr. Gladstone when he formed his last Home Rule Govern- 
ment has suffered no diminution through death, and has, on the 
other hand, been augmented by various causes. Sir William Har- 
court, Mr. Morley, Mr. Campbell Bannerman, Mr. Shaw Lefevre, and 
Mr. Mundella remain where they were. Mr. Childers alone seems 
to have retired from the scene. But Sir George Trevelyan once 
more sits, a faithful and enthusiastic supporter, by the side of 
Mr. Gladstone; whilst some of the men who held a comparatively 
small place in the public esteem in 1886 have now advanced to the 
front rank. Among official Liberals, the most conspicuous instances 
of this kind of growth will be found in the cases of Mr. Fowler, Sir 
Charles Russell,and Mr. Bryce. These three have grown perceptibly, 
and by common admission, in Parliamentary stature since they were 
last in office. Sir Charles Russell, indeed, has only been second to 
Mr. Gladstone himself in the enthusiasm and concentration of pur- 
pose with which, during the last six years, he has devoted himself 
to the cause of Home Rule. Great advocate as he is, he has succeeded 
in convincing the world that in his case the man is still greater than 
the advocate, and that his highest powers, his most strenuous efforts, 
are given to the furtherance of & cause which is represented in his 
mind neither by brief nor fee. 

But a yet more notable example of a man who has risen greatly 
in Parliamentary position during the lifetime of the present House 
of Commons is Mr. Labouchere. The brilliant freelance of politics, 
whose name, if it had been mentioned in connection with any office 
in 1886, would have been received with laughter on the one side, 


with horrified protests on the other, has at last condescended to take 
himself seriously. He has had his reward in being taken seriously 
by other people as well. Men have begun to realise that under his 


thin veneer of aggressive cynicism may be found one of the warmest 
of hearts and one of the soundest of political intellects. It will rest 
with Mr. Labouchere himself to decide whether he will sit on the 
Treasury Bench in the next Parliament, and his friends incline to 
the belief that he will not turn aside from the new duties to which 
he is so clearly called. There are younger men, not a few, who have 
made their mark in the present Parliament, and whom Tadpole and 
Taper naturally name when they are engaged in their favourite 
occupation of forming a Government. One is strongly tempted to 
mention them here, but it will be more prudent perhaps to limit our 
survey to the obvious. A study of the list of the Eighty Club Com- 
mittee will, however, show how rich the Liberal party is in young 
men of conspicuous talent. 

Mr. Gladstone, it is thus evident, will have no difficulty in getting 
together a Government which will be quite strong enough to com- 
mand the confidence of the country. In one respect, however, he 
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will have on this occasion to make a new departure in his practice. 
Even he is not insensible to the burden of years, and the duty of 
constant attendance at the debates is one which his physician will 
certainly not allow him to undertake. Almost his first business, 
therefore, will be to select a deputy leader of the House of Commons. 
The general belief among Liberals is, that his choice will fall upon 
Sir William Harcourt. There is no doubt that, if his health serves 
him, the member for Derby will fill the position sufficiently well. He 
has the rhetorical faculty so essential in the case of a man whose 
duty it is to wind up a debate; he is smart and telling in those 
personal encounters which play so large a part in the life of the 
House of Commons; and above all, he is not deterred by any false 
pride, any pedantic notions about personal consistency from adapting 
himself to the prevailing mood of his party at any given moment. 
Indeed his popularity below the gangway on his own side of the 
House depends largely upon a belief in his susceptibility to pressure 
from his supporters. It must not be forgotten, however, by those 
who sing the praises of Sir William Harcourt most loudly, that,’ in 
comparison with Mr. Morley, he has little, if any, personal following 
in the country. Everybody appreciates his services to the party and 
delights in his rattling speeches ; but if, for any reason, the question 
of the leadership of the party were to be submitted to a body com- 
posed like the National Liberal Federation, for example, it is upon 
Mr. Morley and not Sir William Harcourt that the choice would 
fall. Happily, it is not necessary to discuss here the comparative 
merits of the two men, who are not rivals but friends and colleagues ; 
nor would it be either expedient or becoming to touch upon a much 
greater question than the deputy-leadership of the House of Commons 
—the future leadership of the Liberal party as a whole. 

His Cabinet formed and his lieutenant chosen, Mr. Gladstone 
would find himself face to face with the necessity of deciding as to 
the order in which the measures to which he and his followers are 
pledged should be taken up. There is no room for doubt as to the 
first step. If ever men were pledged to make one particular measure 
their first business on entering upon office, the Liberals are thus 
pledged to Home Rule. Some of them may be loth to admit it, and 
others may be anxious to see whether there is not some way by which 
the Ministerial programme in the first session of the new Parliament 
could be so manipulated as to ensure the passing of a big English 
Bill, if not before, at least simultaneously with, a Home Rule Bill. 
But, whatever doubts and fears may linger in individual breasts, 
neither the party nor its leader will tolerate any attempt to juggle 
with pledges to which the honour of both is committed. As to the 
nature of the Home Rule scheme upon which in due time the House 
of Commons will be asked to pronounce, I know no more than the rest 
of the world. There are, no doubt, certain cardinal points which must 
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be found in any Home Rule Bill that is to have the slightest chance of 
being accepted either in England or Ireland. It must, for example, 
give the Irish people full control of their own domestic affairs, subject 
only to the maintenance of the common-law rights of every indivi- 
dual person. No oppression of minorities is likely to be attempted ; 
but English public opinion will demand that for any such oppression 
there shall be a prompt and effectual remedy. As tothe maintenance 
of the supremacy of the Imperial Parliament, about which we have 
heard so much, it is only necessary here to remind my readers that this 
supremacy is, in the nature of things, indestructible. The hand which 
has given is, in case of need, the hand which can take away. A 
Parliament created by statute can be destroyed by statute. But no 
real friend of either country will desire that the British Parliament 
shall undertake a kind of supervisorship of the Parliament in Dublin, 
and occupy itself in interfering in an irritating and wholly useless 
manner in the proceedings of that body. There is one other condition 
which, in the minds of most Liberals, is essential to any Home Rule 
scheme. It must be satisfactory to, and be accepted by, the repre- 
sentatives of the Irish people. Here we seem for the moment to be 
confronted by a serious difficulty. At present there are some lament- 
able divisions among the Irish representatives, and the enemies of 
Home Rule point jeeringly to them as though we had never known 
personal rivalries and sectional divisions in our English parties. But 
the General Election will do much to put an end to this state of 
things; and the next Parliament will almost certainly contain a 
powerful and united Irish party. Still, we must face the possible worst, 
and consider the position in which we should stand if a Home Rule 
Bill brought in by Mr. Gladstone were to be rejected by the Irish 
members on the pretext of its insufficiency. All that need be said 
here is that in such a case it would not be the Liberal party which 
had fallen short of its pledges, and the consequences of the loss of 
a genuine measure of Home Rule would be upon the heads, not of 
Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues, but of those who were directly 
responsible for that loss. The Liberals of Great Britain will never 
give their support to a measure on this question which is not a real 
one. But if there were to be attempts on the part of rival sections 
of the Irish representatives to outbid each other in demanding some- 
thing that no statesman would venture to yield, British sympathy 
would no longer support the cause of Ireland. 

As to the other business of the first session of a Liberal Parlia- 
ment, it is tolerably clear that no very big Bill can be attempted with 
safety. The principle of ‘ one man one vote,’ and some reform of the 
Registration Laws ought, however, to be carried if only in anticipa- 
tion of a possible dissolution before Ministers have had time to carry 
Home Rule. 

And after Home Rule? There are people who already look far 
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ahead, and who have mapped out the course of Liberal legislation for 
years tocome. For my part, I prefer to take those short views of 
life which Sydney Smith declared to be the best means of maintain- 
ing a cheerful and equable spirit. There is no greater value in pre- 
cise predictions of far-off political events than in predictions of next 
years weather. Who can pretend to say what may happen even 
whilst Home Rule is under discussion, much less after a Home Rule 
Bill has been passed? We have only to think of the burning ques- 
tions which may force themselves to the front whilst the Irish dis- 
cussion is proceeding, such as that of the House of Lords, in order to 
realise the folly of attempting to enter into precise forecasts of the 
course of politics. True, we have got the Newcastle programme, which, 
as a confession of faith, is admirable, and which indicates at all events 
the direction in which Liberal energy is naturally inclined to move. 
But practical men who have seen much of the course of history are 
not inclined to over-estimate the importance of formal programmes. 
How can they do so, when year by year they have seen, under all 
manner of Administrations, the Ministerial programme which is com- 
prised in the Queen’s Speech robbed of forty, fifty, or sixty per cent. 
of its value before the month of August has come round. The one 
thing which is certain about the future is, that the new forces now 
coming into play in the political world are causing new lines of 
cleavage, and he must be a bold man who professes to know exactly 
where he will stand in relation to political parties a dozen, or even 
half a dozen, years hence. We stand now, as Stanley said at the 
grave of Palmerston, on the watershed of two epochs. The past we 
know, but the future—beyond the immediate question of the hour— 
is dim and doubtful. Happy are the men who, in facing that future, 
are upheld by their firm grip of the fundamental principles which 
underlie all the changing phases of contemporary politics, and their 
unshaken faith in the rightness of that system which, in Lincoln’s 
historic phrase, gives us the government of the people by the people 
for the people. 
T. Wemyss Retp. 





RECENT SCIENCE 


I 


A BREATH of youthful energy and youthful hopes inspires modern 
astronomical work. ‘ Astronomy, the oldest of the sciences, has more 
than renewed her youth,’ as William Huggins said at the end of the 
inaugural address he delivered before the last meeting of the British 
Association. Since the spectroscope, formerly used but to study and 
reveal the chemical composition of the celestial bodies, has become an 
instrument for measuring their unseen movements and for penetrat- 
ing into the secrets of their history, and since photography has been 
taken as a necessary auxiliary by astronomers, a new chapter of astro- 
physics has been opened. The proper movements of the stars have 
acquired a new meaning ; the faint masses of nebulous matter, scattered 
round and amidst the stars, have become animated indications of the 
genesis of solar systems; and the great problems relative to the life 
of the stellar worlds—their origin, their growth, their decay, and 
their rejuvenescence—have come again to the front, supported by 
renewed hopes as to the proximity of their ultimate solution. 

It is not possible, indeed, to examine the splendid photographs, 
made by Mr. Roberts, of the nebula in Andromeda, and to see this 
whirlpool of luminous matter, divided into dark and bright rings 
surrounding a large undefined central mass, without perceiving in it a 
gigantic solar system in the way of formation, and without conclud- 
ing in favour of a similar origin, on a much smaller scale, of our own 
solar system. The best drawings of the same nebula, which were 
made by Bond and John Herschel with the aid of the best telescopes, 
told nothing of the kind ; the complicated structure of the nebula, 
its life, were missing in what was reproduced by the pen of a cautious 
observer. 

Again, in another part of the sky—the Pleiades—the photographs 
of the Brothers. Henry show at once that this cluster of suns is not an . 
occasional gathering. Streaks of nebulous matter, revealed by photo- 
graphy, connect together the stars of the group, and on examining 
the whole, one cannot refrain from concluding that the stars are 
simply spots upon which the diffuse nebulous matter has agglomerated 
and condensed to make new suns. The same is also seen in the photo- 
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graphs of the nebule in Orion—the more so as the spectroscope 
reveals the unity of composition of both the stars and the nebulze 
which surround them and link them together. 

Still more interesting results have been obtained by H. C. Russell 
with his photographs of nebulz in the constellation of Argus. His 
earlier photographs, obtained by a three-hours’ exposure, have already 
been referred to with admiration by William Huggins in his address. 
But when the photographic film was exposed for eight hours to the 
faint light of the nebula, new facts were revealed. The photograph 
not only shows that the nebulous matter extends far beyond the limits 
assigned to it by Herschel during his memorable observations at the 
Cape, while confirming at the same time the great accuracy of the 
description of what he did see ; it also proves that the nebula has lived 
since 1837, and has altered considerably its aspect during the last 
fifty years. At the very same place where Herschel saw one of its 
brightest and most conspicuous parts, we have now a dark oval space, 
upon which no trace of luminous matter can be detected. The 
matter either has been drawn elsewhere, or is luminous no more; may 
be, it is passing through some stage preparatory to the appearance 
of a new star. We are thus convinced that these accumulations of 
matter, however gigantic their dimensions, are living at a much more 
rapid speed than we were prepared toadmit. Changes occur in them, 
even within the short limits of one man’s life; and as the new star 
in Auriga, rapidly passing through a series of transformations, reveals 
to us the secrets of the birth of new suns,' so also we may hope that 
the study of the modifications of the nebulz will initiate us into the 
secrets of the earlier stages of development of the stellar worlds. In 
the movements of those remote agglomerations we learn to feel the 
continuous life of Nature, its continuous change, its evolution. 

When the great photographic map of the whole sky is ready, 
many a change in the stellar worlds and nebulew which escapes now 
our attention will be recorded for ever. The preparatory work is 
already completed ; the instruments are chosen, and the uniformity 
of methods is secured. The sky is apportioned between the eighteen 
observatories which will perform the whole of this immense work, each 
of them having to make from 1,000 to 1,500 separate photographs 
in order to map all stars down to the sixteenth magnitude ; and the 
first specimens already published satisfy the most severe exigencies 
of the astronomers. Many new facts are sure to be revealed by this 
grand survey of the sky, because even now, when a simple preliminary 
exploration is being made, we can already mention some discoveries due 
to photography. Thus, when the amateur astronomer, Dr. Anderson 
(equipped with but a small pocket telescope and the little Atlas of 
the sky by Klein), discovered on the 31st of January the new star in 


? See an article by Mr. Norman Lockyer in a preceding number of this Review. 
Nineteenth Century, March, 1892, 
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Auriga, it appeared that the newcomer had already been photographed 
without astronomers being aware of the fact. Professor Pickering 
found its portrait on photographs taken on three different occasions 
since the Ist of December, and the indefatigable Heidelberg astro- 
nomer, Max Wolf, also had it on his photographs since the 8th of 
the same month. The appearance of the new star thus would have 
been recorded, even if nobody had remarked its appearance. Another 
photographic discovery is due to the same Max Wolf. Having 
photographed one part of the sky on two consecutive nights in 
December, he sent his negatives to Dr. Berberich, who at once noticed 
that two minute spots had changed their positions in the twenty-four 
hours. One of them proved to be a new addition to the list of minor _ 
planets, while the other was a previously known small planet of the 
same group. 

However, the chief progress recently achieved in physical astro- 
nomy is due to the spectroscope, aided by photography. The spectra 
of the stars, the nebulz, the corona and the protuberances of the sun, 
are now photographed; and by this means the powers of the astro- 
nomer are considerably extended. He can study the spectrum in its 
ultra-violet part, which is not visible to the eye, as it hardly acts upon 
our retina, while its chemical rays act very well upon the photographic 
sensitive plate; he obtains greater enlargements of the spectrum, 
and he can study the spectra at his leisure and measure the positions 
of the bright or dark lines which intersect them—the more so as the 
spectrum of some well-known body (incandescent hydrogen or iron) 
is photographed on the same plate for the sake of comparison. This 
method has already given some excellent results. It has permitted us 
to measure the movements of the stars in the line of vision with a 
quite unexpected accuracy. The proper movements of the stars 
offer an immense interest ; but while we always could ascertain their 
movements north and south, or west and east, on the celestial sphere, 
we formerly had no means of telling;whether a star is approaching 
us, or going away, during its displacements in space. The spectro- 
scope gives those means. The spectrum of a star usually consists of 
a band of faint light, intersected by several bright (or dark) lines, 
corresponding to the lines appearing in the spectra of hydrogen, cal- 
cium, iron, magnesium, natrium, and so on. But if we reproduce 
under the spectrum of the star the ‘spectrum of, say, hydrogen, we 
often see that the hydrogen lines in the former do not quite coincide 
with the same lines of the latter’; they are slightly displaced to the 
right or to the left. William Huggins long ago explained that 
this displacement is due to the proper movements of the stars and 
gives a means of measuring them, and Mr. Christie even measured 
in this way, several years ago, the otherwise invisible movements of 
several stars. In fact, the blue and violet light of the spectrum is 
due to very quick luminous vibrations, while its red light is due to 

VoL. XXXI—No. 183 3F 
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much slower vibrations, just as the high pitch of a sound depends 
on much quicker vibrations of the air than the low pitch. But if a 
star approaches us with a great rapidity, our eye will receive from it 
more vibrations in a second, and its light will appear bluer, so to 
say; in other words, its spectral bright lines will be shifted towards 
the blue end of its spectrum; and they will be shifted towards the 
red end if the star goes away with the same rapidity. In our century 
of railways many of us must have witnessed an analogous fact when 
looking at an express train passing by a station. When the 
rapidly running engine sounds its whistle, the pitch of the whistle 
seems to become higher as the train approaches us, and it seems to 
become lower when it goes away—the ear receiving in a second of 
time more and more vibrations in the former case, and less vibrations 
in the second case. So it is also with the stars, and the advantages 
of having the spectrum of the star and the comparison spectrum 
photographed on the same plate are self-evident. 

If we examine, for instance, the photographed spectra of Sirius we 
see that their hydrogen lines are always shifted towards the blue end 
of the spectrum, and from this we may safely conclude that the star 
is approaching us. And if we calculate the speed of its approach, we 
find it (after having taken into account the movement of the Earth 
in its orbit) to be about seven miles in a second. The measure- 
ments may be made at different observatories and at different seasons 
of the year ; the final results will not differ from each other by more 
than one mile, or even a fraction of a mile. We do not know the 
immense distance which separates us from Sirius, we only gauge it 
by saying that its light takes nearly sixteen and a half years to 
reach us; but a change of seven miles per second in that enormous 
distance is revealed by the spectrum. These results seem almost 
incredible, and they could not be relied upon had they not been sub- 
mitted to severe tests. Thus we know the movements of the Earth 
in its orbit, and we conclude that they must be reflected in our 
measurements, if these measurements are sufficiently accurate ; and 
they are reflected with perfect accuracy. Again, we know the dis- 
tance which separates us from Venus, and how the movements of both 
the Earth and Venus affect this distance. We may calculate before- 
hand that at a given moment Venus will approach the Earth at a speed 
of 7°4 miles in a second; and when we determine the same speed 
with the aid of the spectroscope, we find 7°8 miles. The spectroscope 
errs by but four-tenths of a mile—by less than 700 yards !? 

We may thus place full confidence in our new auxiliaries. When 
Mrs. Flemming and Miss Maury, on examining the spectrum of 8 
Lyre, remarked that it consists in reality of two spectra periodically 
superposed, and Professor Pickering concluded therefrom that the 
star must consist of two luminous bodies which rotate around a 


? Prof, Vogel at the Astronomical Society (Obserratory, January 1892), 
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common centre of gravity at a very great speed,® or when we are 
told that the new Auriga star consists of at least three separate 
agglomerations of incandescent gases, we can safely rely upon these 
conclusions. 

And, finally, the spectroscope, combined with photography, enables 
us to explore the ultra-violet part of the spectrum quite invisible to 
the eye. By using this method, Hale at Chicago, and Deslandres at 
Paris, obtain day by day the positions of those solar emissions of in- 
candescent gas, or protuberances, which consist chiefly of incandescent 
hydrogen, and the light of which is so feeble that they escape obser- 
vation, even during the eclipses of the sun, when its light is screened 
by the moon. The movements of these invisible clouds are now ~ 
studied like the movements of our own atmosphere, and we learn 
that the laws of cyclonic storms which prevail on the earth hold 
good for the hot vapours of hydrogen and calcium on the surface of 
the sun.‘ The unity of Nature and her laws thus receives a further 
brilliant confirmation. 


II 


Another question which, although it has a direct bearing upon 
our own terrestrial affairs, preoccupies astronomers considerably, is 
the variation of latitudes. It has been remarked for some time 
since that Pulkova and Berlin change from year to year their geo- 
graphical position. Their latitudes decrease; every year the two 
observatories seem to move away from the North Pole by a few 
inches ; and as they do not move in reality, there is no alternative but 
to conclude (after having tried all possible explanations) that the 
North Pole itself changes its position, although such a movement 
had been hitherto considered as most improbable by all scientists. 

We all know—were it only from observations upon a spinning-top 
—that if a solid body is rotating, its axis may change its position in 
space, but that relatively to the rotating body itself it remains un- 
changed. A spinning-top may incline towards the floor, and its 
axis of rotation may describe a conical surface, but it does not alter its 
position within the top; each of the particles of the top describes the 
same circle round the same spot of the axis. The same was considered 
to be true as regards the earth. Its axis of rotation slowly changes 
its position in space; but within the earth itself, we were told, it 
remains unaltered. So that if two Arctic travellers attained the 
North and the South Poles, and erected two cairns upon these spots, 
the cairns would always represent the position of the axis of rotation of 
the earth. And yet recent observations tend to overthrow this view ; 
we learn that the cairns must continually be shifted in order to re- 
present the true position of the Poles. 


® Observatory, October 1891. 
* Comptes Rendus del Académie des Sciences, 1891, t. 113, p. 307. 
3F2 
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The importance of this discovery for the physical geographer is 
self-evident. The geologist has no means to explain by terrestrial 
causes alone two great geological facts of primary importance: the 
glaciation of the earth, and the extension, during the Tertiary epoch, 
of a very rich flowering and fruit-bearing vegetation, now charac- 
teristic of Southern Europe, over a wide continent which embraced 
Greenland, Spitzbergen, the Arctic islands of Siberia, and North 
America. If the simultaneous glaciation of both hemispheres be 
proved—and some specialists are of this opinion, while those who 
oppose it will confess that the whole question has not been studied 
sufficiently—it could not be explained by astronomical hypotheses 
implying the alternate glaciation of the two hemispheres. Nothing 
short of a decrease in the amount of heat received from the sun would 
give the explanation; but few astronomers would be prepared to 
make such an admission. As to the prevalence of a rich flora in 
Arctic regions which receive but a limited amount of heat, and 
especially light, it might be best explained by a change in the 
position of the earth’s axis; but such a change was also considered 
until now as highly improbable. 

Schiaparelli, the great Italian astronomer, fully grasped these 
‘weighty considerations, and they induced him to revise, a few years 
ago, the whole question as to the supposed invariability of the axis 
of rotation of the earth.5 He calculated the effects which slight dis- 
- placements of matter on the earth’s surface might have upon the 
position of the axis, and he demonstrated by mathematical analysis 
that slight but prolonged geological changes ‘may give origin to 
great displacements of the poles of rotation, provided the earth’s 
spheroid is not of absolute rigidity.’ 

The same position was taken by George C. Comstock,® who ex- 
amined the available and sufficiently reliable determinations of lati- 
tudes at several observatories, and concluded that they give some 
support to the hypothesis of a secular shifting of the axis of the earth. 
Thus, the latitude of Greenwich has pretty regularly decreased from 
51° 28’ 38°59 in 1826 to 51° 28’ 37-95 in 1889. The Pulkova 
observations (especially reliable for this subject) show a decrease of 
latitude of 0’’-33 during the years 1843 to 1882, which (taking into 
account the probable errors) corresponds to a shifting of nearly six 
inches every year (0’-005). Another quite independent Pulkova 
series gives much the same result. Konigsberg moves away from the 
Pole by 0’003 every year, while Washburn, in Wisconsin, approaches 
the Pole by 0-043 in the twelve months. The four would well agree 
together if the Pole were shifting every year by over four feet 


5 Annales of the Pulkova Observatory, 50th anniversary volume, St. Petersburg, 
1889 ; Italian text in Z7 Nuovo Cimento. 

* Pisa, October 1891, fasc. 7 and 8; American Journal of Science, December 
1891. 
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(0-044) along the meridian of 69° west of Greenwich. Several other 
observations (Cambridge, Prague, Potsdam) also speak in favour of a 
shifting of the Pole. 

The whole question is so important that the Geodetical Association 
decided, at the end of 1890, to send an astronomical expedition to 
Honolulu (189° east of Berlin), in order to make there consecutive 
determinations of latitudes which might be compared with those of 
Pulkovaand Berlin. The expedition began its observations in June 
last, and the measurements of the first three months, now fully com- 
puted, proved that the changes were entirely accordant in magnitude 
with the European ones, but, as foreseen, they were in the opposite 
direction. However, a new explanation has been proposed in the . 
meantime by S. S. Chandler,’ namely, that the variation is merely 
periodical, and will be completed in fourteen months, Fourteen 
months hence the axis will return to its present position. But this ex- 
planation does not account for the above-mentioned secular variations, 
so that we must wait now for further observations. One thing is, 
however, certain: the axis of the earth is not so immutable as it was 
supposed to be, and it is possible that the study now being pursued 
by Mr. Lockyer of old Egyptian monuments, which used to be astro- 
nomical observatories as well, may give some indications as to the 
changes of latitude since that remote period. 


III 


The interest awakened some three years ago by the novel and 
startling experiments in electricity made by the Karlsruhe Professor 
Hertz is still maintained. They not only confirmed the long since 
suspected connection between electricity, magnetism, light, and 
radiant heat; they also gave a new impulse to speculations as to 
the structure of matter altogether, and the moods of transmission of 
energy. Numerous works on these subjects, all more or less con- 
nected with the Karlsruhe researches, are continually appearing, 
and in order to appreciate them we are bound to revert to the start- 
ing-point—Hertz’s experiments themselves. The best means for 
mastering a new branch of science, it has been remarked, is to study 
it in its nascent state. 

When a moving body—-say, a billiard ball—strikes another body 
at rest, and, imparting to it part of its energy, sets it in motion; 
when the waves, originated on the surface of a pond by a falling 
stone, spread in wider and wider circles, and finally begin to rock 
a piece of wood that was quietly floating in a corner of the pond; or 
when a tuning-fork communicates its vibrations to another fork at a 
certain distance—we may not be able to trace all the complicated move- 
ments of the two balls, the water of the pond, and the air; but our 


7 Astronomical Journal, Nos. 248-251; American Journal of Science, February 
1892, 
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mind is satisfied to some extent as to the manner of transmission of 
energy from one ball to the other, from the stone to the piece of 
wood, and from the sounding-fork to the other fork. Again, when 
light or radiant heat is transmitted through the interstellar space, 
or through the vacuum obtained in a glass tube—that is, through 
space in which we detect almost no traces of ponderous matter 
(matter acted upon by gravitation)—we explain the transmission of 
the luminous and heat energy by making a plausible supposition ; 
we assume that besides the matter which constitutes the solid, liquid, 
and gaseous bodies, there is some other matter, or rather some other 
still more attenuated condition of matter, inseparable from the former, 
which we call ether; and we assume that the displacements of the 
particles of ether (vibrations, or, maybe, other changes of state) are 
the medium for the transmission of luminous and heat energy. It 
was quite natural, therefore, to suppose—and it was supposed—that 
the transmission of electro-magnetic disturbances is effected in the 
same way; that they also produce vibrations, or some other changes 
in the usual conditions of the particles of the surrounding ether; and 
that these changes, or vibrations, are transmitted in all directions 
from one particle of ether to the next, at some measurable speed 
—the speed of transmission probably being not much different from 
the speed of transmission of light and radiant heat, which is about 
180,000 miles in a second. 

However probable this hypothesis, physicists had hitherto failed 
to confirm it. Maxwell advocated it chiefly on theoretical grounds, 
but decisive experiments were wanted; and although Siemens had 
once measured the speed of transmission of electricity, and found it 
not very different from that of light,* his measurements were still 
considered as uncertain. Now came Hertz with his ingenious ex- 
periments. He applied a method which had proved most useful 
in studying sound. When a tuning-fork is set vibrating, its vibra- 
tions alternately condense and rarefy the surrounding air, and both 
rarefactions and condensations are transmitted by the air in all 
directions; we may call them, by analogy, waves. Now, if these 
waves meet anywhere a reflecting board, they are sent back, in the 
same way as the waves of the sea are reflected by the wall of a quay. 
But they’may be sent back so that each reflected condensation meets 
on its back journey with a new condensation coming from the fork, 
and in that case the sound is reinforced ; or, each reflected con- 
densation meets with a rarefaction, and in this case both actions 
neutralise each other—the sound is weakened. So that, if we 
slowly approach our reflecting board to the fork, there will be places 
where the board reinforces the sound (condensations meeting 
with condensations), then weakens it, and then makes it louder 


* 200,000 to 260,000 kilométres in a second; the velocity of light being about 
800,000 kilométres. 
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again, although the board is moved all the time in one direction, 
towards the tuning-fork. 

Of course, things are not so easy with electricity. There is no 
great difficulty in producing alternate electrifications of the sur- 
rounding ether which would correspond to the alternate condensa- 
tions of the air, but they must follow each other with a tremendous 
rapidity. In fact, if the tuning-fork makes, say, 1,000 vibrations 
in the second—the speed of sound in dry air being but 1,100 feet 
in the same time—a condensation will only have travelled a little 
over one foot before a new condensation follows it. The ‘waves’ of 
sound will be 1;'; foot long. But if our electrical discharges also 
succeeded each other with a frequency of no more than 1,000 dis- 
charges in a second, the electric wave (supposing that it spreads at 
the rate of 180,000 miles in a second, like light) would have travelled 
180 miles before a new wave would be originated by the next dis- 
charge. And waves of that length are not easy to deal with. So 
that, in order to obtain waves of a reasonable length—following each 
other at a distance of, say, thirty-five or forty feet—Hertz had to 
produce discharges alternating 30,000,000 times in a second.’ So 
he did. He obtained such rapid discharges for very short intervals 
of time, and thus he could measure the distances at which the 
electrical ‘ waves’ followed each other. A reflecting board, and some 
means for detecting the ‘loops and nodes,’ i.e. the places where the 
waves reinforce or extinguish each other, were the next requisites. 

A reflecting board was readily made out of a sheet of zinc, ten to 
twelve feet square. As to the ‘ detector,’ Hertz chose, out of the 
various means at his disposal, a brass wire, provided with two knobs 
and bent into a ring, which could give sparks when it received 
electric waves of a certain length.'° With these three instruments 
—the vibrator, the screen, and the detector—the experiments could 
be carried on, and they proved at once the close connection existing 
between the phenomena of electricity and light. 


* 30,000,000 times 35 feet would make 180,000 miles. 

” To attain a very rapid succession of alternate electrifications, Hertz used two 
brass plates, 12 in. square, to each of which was attached a thick wire, about 2 in. 
long, terminated by a brass knob. The distance between the two knobs was very 
small—less than one-tenth of an inch. When the plates were electrified by an in- 
duction coil, a series of sparks jerked from one knob to the other, the charge rapidly 
passing forwards and backwards, and giving very rapid alternative discharges. This 
was the ‘ vibrator.’ As to the ‘detector,’ or ‘resonator,’ it consisted of a thick wire, 
the two ends of which were provided with brass knobs, and the length of which was 
taken so as to suit the oscillations in the vibrators. The wire being bent intoacircle, 
its two knobs were brought very near to each other, so as to show sparks at the re- 
ception of the feeblest electric waves (Sitzungsberichte der Berliner Acad. der Wis- 
senschaften, February 9, 1888). It hardly needs adding that during the experiments 
the reflecting board, or the apparatus used instead, remained stationary, and that 
the resonator was moved instead of it. For more details see an excellent résumé in 
the last chapter of Th. Preston’s Theory of Light, London, 1890. The general reader 
may consult the very good papers in Nature, March 5 and 14, 1890. 
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As soon as sparking began in the vibrator, and the detector was 
approached to it, sparks began to jerk between the knobs of the 
latter ; but they disappeared as soon as the screen was interposed 
between the two—the ‘ waves’ being interrupted in this case. On 
the contrary, when the screen was placed immediately behind the 
detector, strong sparking followed ; if it was removed about eighteen: 
feet, the sparking ceased—the direct and the reflected waves extin- 
guishing each other; but when the screen was moved away for 
another eighteen feet, sparking reappeared—the two waves reinfor- 
cing each other, and so on. In short, the phenomena were exactly 
like those which would be noticed if a tuning-fork, a reflecting 
board, and a resonator were used. It was thus proved that each 
electrical discharge produces some disturbance in the surrounding 
space ; that the disturbance is transmitted, through the ‘ non-con- 
ductive ’ air, exactly as luminous or sound vibrations are transmitted ; 
and that electricity is propagated, like heat and light, at some finite 
and measurable speed. Of course it would not be possible to give 
here the tedious processes by which the measurements were made, 
nor to tell the difficulties, the doubts, and the seemingly contradic- 
tory facts which were met with in the way; although dating 
from yesterday, ‘ Hertz’s experiments’ have already a whole his- 
tory. Suffice it to say, that the velocity of electricity, both in the 
air and the conductive wires, proved to be very near to that of 
light, namely, about 180,000 miles in a second. 

This may be considered as the first part of the experiments. 
The second part is even more interesting, as it disclosed further 
analogies between electro-magnetism and light. Light is trans- 
mitted by some bodies, and is reflected by other bodies. Electro- 
magnetic waves behave in the same way; a plate of zinc acts upon 
them asa mirror and sends them back, but they pass through a 
wooden door just as light passes through a window plate: Hertz 
could send them into the next room through ashut door. If we put. 
a red-hot iron ball in the focus of a parabolic mirror, we may make it 
light a match adjusted in the focus of another parabolic mirror which is 
placed at the other end ofaroom. Electricity behaves in the same way ; 
we can send beams of electrical oscillations by means of a parabolic: 
mirror, and intercept them at a distance by another mirror and send 
them into its focus. If we interrupt the initial discharges in a 
certain way—as they are interrupted in the Morse alphabet—we shall 
transmit electrical signals and have a telegraph without connecting 
wires. Light is refracted by transparent bodies if they have the 
shape of a prism or a lens; and by means of a big prism of pitch 
Hertz refracted the electro-magnetic ‘ rays ;’ he could bend them, and 
send them under a right angle into another room. Reflected light 
can be polarised, and electro-magnetic ‘ rays’ are polarised, too. In 
short, Maxwell’s hypothesis as to the identity of light and electricity 
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is fully confirmed. Both are disturbances (vibrations, or whatever 
they might be) in the usual state of ether which are transmitted 
like all other kinds of energy—like the energy of the billiard ball, 
the stone, and the tuning-fork, of which we spoke at the beginning 
of this chapter, that is, from one particle to the next. 

So we finally part with the mysterious ‘ electric fluid’ just as we 
parted, thirty years ago, with the ‘caloric fluid, and we simply have 
before us a separate mode of energy. When the waves of ether 
have lengths of from iy ésaq tO zovdooo parts of an inch, we 
have chemical energy ; when they follow each other at distances of 
from zpeesoo tO ivcs’so parts of the inch, our eye sees them 
as light; when they grow to zo4%55 parts of the inch, we see . 
them no more, but we feel them as radiant heat ; and when they 
attain lengths which are measured by yards and miles, they give 
the electrical phenomena. 

A wide series of researches was evidently called into life by these 
researches, and, in fact, nearly all that is now written upon elec- 
tricity is in some way connected with them. First of all, it was 
necessary to verify the experiments; and so they were verified by 
several physicists—in this country by Professor Fitzgerald and 
Fr. Trutton at Dublin," and by Professor Lodge and Mr. Dragoumis 
at Liverpool.'? In fact, Professor Lodge had nearly discovered the 
same phenomena simultaneously with Hertz, as he was making in 
1887 and 1888 his experiments on the rapid discharges obtained 
from Leyden jars.’* Blondlot, in France, slightly modifying the 
primitive experiments, finally settled the velocity of electricity in the 
air at from 291,000 to 304,000 kilométres in the second, thus very 
nearly approaching to the velocities of light.'4 Then, Hertz himself 
having been brought by his earlier measurements to admit that the 
speed of the electrical disturbances is much smaller in wires than in 
the surrounding air, more careful measurements were required, and 
they were made in Geneva and in Germany, and proved that the 
velocity, as foreseen by theory, is equal in both cases.® 

Another important matter was to study the magnetic part of the 
same electric disturbances. In Maxwell’s theory the magnetic dis- 
turbances ought to be nothing but transversal rotations of the 
particles of ether in a plane perpendicular to the line of transmission 









" Nature, vol. xxxix. p. 391, vol. xli. p. 295. 2 Tb. vol. xxxix. p. 548. 
13 Prof. Lodge writes, in the Proceedings of the Royal Society (vol. 1. No. 302, 
August 28, 1891): ‘This same discovery (Hertz’s) would have been made by the 
audience at the Royal Institution on the evening of March 8, 1889, if it had not been 
made before; for, during a lecture on Leyden jars, every time one was discharged. 
through a considerable length of wire, the heavily gilt wall paper sparkled brightly, 
by reason of the incident radiation.’ 

Comptes Rendus, 1891, t. 112, p. 1058; t. 113, p. 628. 

8 Sarasin et L. de la Rive in Comptes Rendus, 1891, t. 112, Nos, 12 et 13; Rubens 
and Ritter in Wiedemann’s Annalen der Physik, 1890, vol. x1. 
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of light and electricity—‘ molecular vortices,’ as he used to say.'® 
And Hertz succeeded in proving by a new series of experiments—or, at 
least, in rendering it most probable—that the magnetic force obeys in 
its transmission the same laws as electricity, but that the direction 
of its vibrations is perpendicular to the line of transmission of the 
electric waves ; and he made at the same time an attempt at measur- 
ing the mechanical effects of the electric disturbances." 

At the same time a further confirmation of the light theory of 
electricity was given by Arons and Rubens, who proved that the rela- 
tion which, according to Maxwell, ought to exist between the isolating 
power of various substances and their powers of refracting the rays of 
light, exists in reality. The resistance offered to the passage of light 
and that offered to the passage of electricity are connected bya 
simple relation.'* On the other side, Sir William Thomson read 
before the Royal Society a most interesting paper on the screens, and 
their efficiency against waves of different lengths. He demonstrated 
that if the electric sparks have a frequency of four or five per second, 
a clean white paper screen is sufficient to stop them; but when the 
frequency of the sparks is fifty, or more, the white paper screen 
makes no perceptible difference. If the paper is thoroughly blackened 
with ink on both sides, some moderate frequency of a few hundreds 
per second is, no doubt, sufficient to practically annul the effect of the 
interposition of the screen. For discharges following each other with 


frequencies up to 1,000 millions in a second, a screen of blackened 
paper is perfectly transparent, ‘but if we raise the frequency to 
500 million millions, the influence to be transmitted is light, and the 
blackened paper becomes an almost perfect screen.’'® As to the 
wonderful electrical effects produced by means of currents alternating 
with very high frequency, such as they are produced by the Monte- 
negrin professor, Nikola Tesla, the readers of this Review have 


16 See § 822 of Maxwell’s Treatise on Electricity and Magnetism, second edition, 
1881. 

” ¢ Ueber die mechanischen Wirkungen electrischer Drahtwellen,’ in Wiedemann’s 
Annalen der Physik, 1891, vol. zlii. p. 405. Ritter and Rubens in same periodical, 
vol. xl. 1890. MM. Sarasin and De la Rive having come to the conclusion that the 
vibrators send out a great number of undulations of various periods, new researches 
were undertaken by Bjerkness (Archives des Sciences physiques et naturelles, 1891, 
t. 27, p. 229), and they brought to light the so-called ‘dampening’ of electrical 
undulations—a question which also was discussed mathematically by Poincaré 
(Archives, t. 25, p. 609), and Perot (Comptes Rendus, January 25, 1892). 

#8 All the gases, many liquids, and many solids (glass, gutta-percha, &c.)—all 
named dielectrics—offer a great resistance to the passage of electricity. A considerable 
expenditure of work is required for the passage of electricity, and the relative 
amounts of this expenditure in various bodies are measured by the so-called ‘ dielectric 
constants.’ These constants, in Maxwell’s theory, must be equal to the squares of 
the indices of refraction of light. This prevision has now proved to be true for 
paraffin in three different states, glass, resin [oil, olive oil, xylol, and petroleum. 
Annalen der Physik, 1891 and 1892, vols. xlii. and xliv. 

* Proceedings of the Royal Society, April 1, 1891, vol. xlix. p. 418. 
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already been familiarised with them in a preceding number (March 
1892). 

Many more researches—some of them mathematical and highly 
suggestive as regards the very structure of matter, and some 
others opening new fields for experimental work, like J. J. Thomson’s 
researches into the speed of propagation of the luminous discharge 
of electricity through a rarefied gas,”' and Hertz’s new experiments 
upon the transmission of the same discharges through various 
screens, transparent or not for light ?»—might be mentioned in con- 
nection with the above. But we must say, at least, a few words 
about the quite new lines of research indicated by Mr. Crookes’s ex- 
periments on what he names ‘ electrical evaporation.’ It was already 
known that an induction current, when passing through the platinum 
electrodes of a vacuum tube, tears off the molecules of platinum from 
the sphere of attraction of the wire, and transports them to a certain 
distance. Now, Mr. Crookes, comparing these phenomena with those 
of evaporation of liquids, made various experiments in order to deter- 
mine the ‘evaporating’ power of the electric stress under different 
circumstances and with different substances. He caused water to be 
transported in this way by the electric current ; in order to increase 
the power of electricity upon metals, he diminished the cohesion of 
their molecules by heating the metals; and he studied also the rela- 
tions between the transport of the molecules by electric stress, 
and the phenomena of phosphorescence.”* One feels, especially when 
remembering the speculations of the first half of this century 
(chiefly those of Séguin), that a new and most promising field 
is opened by these researches ; they raise a host of questions relative 
to the most difficult parts of molecular mechanics. ; 

The same must be said as regards modern research in Chemistry. 
The work now done is of two different kinds. While a numerous 
army of laboratory workers accumulate heaps and heaps of minute 
facts, and study the properties of separate chemical compounds with- 
out being guided by any general idea, a few chemists devote them- 
selves to the most intricate questions relative to the very substance 
of chemical reactions and molecular structure. They endeavour to 
bridge over the gulf between molecular physics and chemistry, and to 
conceive the latter as a separate branch of physics and mechanics. 
But we shall postpone the analysis of these endeavours, hoping that 
some opportunity may soon be offered to come to some more definite 
ideas out of the conflicting theories of the present moment. 


2 «On some Test Cases for the Maxwell-Boltzmann Doctrine regarding Distribu- 
tion of Energy,’ by Sir William Thomson, in Proceedings of the Royal Society, vol. 1. 
No. 302, p. 79. 

21 Philosophical Magazine, 1890, vol. xxix.; Proceedings of the Royal Society, 
January 15, 1891. 

22 Annalen der Physik, 1892, Bd. 45, p. 28. 

3 Proceedings of the Royal Society, vol. 1. p. 87. 
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IV 


When Schwann, closely following upon Robert Brown’s and 
Schleiden’s work, published in 1839 his famous Microscopical Re- 
searches, and came to the conclusion that all possible tissues of both 
animals and plants consist of cells, or of materials derived from cells, 
it seemed that the primary units—the molecules, so to say—of which 
all living beings are built up, had finally been discovered. A small 
piece of structureless, granulated, jelly-like substance—the sarcode in 
animals and the protoplasm in plants—surrounded or not by a thin 
membrane, and containing a nucleus, this was the primary unit, 
giving origin to all the most complex and varied tissues. 

This conception evidently gave a formidable impulse to science 
and to scientific philosophy altogether, the more so as it was soon fol- 
lowed by a most important discovery which established the close re- 
semblance existing between the subdivision of cells and the pheno- 
mena of sexual reproduction in plants and animals. Twenty-two 
years later, another still more important step was made in the same 
direction, when Max Schultz published his memoir Das Protoplasm, 
and proved that’ the granular, jelly-like substance of the cells is 
identical in both the animal and vegetable kingdoms; that it is the 
very seat of all physiological activity, as it is capable of movement, 
of nutrition, of growth, of reproduction, and even of sensibility, or, at 
least, of irritability. Many must certainly remember the effect pro- 
duced by the broad generalisations based upon Max Schultz’s ideas 
by Haeckel in Germany and Mr. Huxley in this country, in his 
well-known lay sermon The Physical Basis of Life. 

However, if protoplasm were the seat of physiological activity ; if 
it could move, grow, reproduce itself, and display irritability, was it 
still to be considered as a ‘structureless, granulated jelly or slime’ ? 
It was a world in itself, and the microscope had to be directed towards 
the further study of this world. So it was, by Lionel Beale, Schultze 
himself, Strasburger, and most histologists of renown. Discovery 
upon discovery was the reward of this work, and the recent researches 
of Strasburger, Flemming, Guignard, and Fol, while fully confirm- 
ing the broad generalisations laid at the foundation of modern biology, 
revealed a wide series of new facts having a direct bearing upon the 
question of heredity, which is so much debated now in connection 
with Weissmann’s views. 

** Strasburger, Ueber Kern- und Zell-Theilung im Pflanzenreiche, Jena, 1888; 
Guignard, in Buil. Soc. botanique de France, 1890, t. 36, and Comptes Rendus, 1891, 
t. 112, pp. 539, 1074, and 1320; t. 113, p. 917; W. Flemming in Archiv fiir mikrosk. 
Anatomie, 1891, Bd. 37, p. 249, and Anatomischer Anzeiger, 1891, p.78. Animmense. 
literature has suddenly grown up upon this subject. Excellent résumés of the whole 
question have been given in English, up to 1888, by Prof. McKendrick in Proceed. 
Glasgow Philos. Soc., vol. xix.; and to the end of 1890 by Sir William Turner, in an 


address, ‘ The Cell Theory, Past and Present,’ delivered in October 1890 before the 
Scottish Microscopical Society (Nature, vol. xliii. p. 11 and sq.) 
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It appeared, first, from the above-mentioned researches, that proto- 
plasm itself consists of, at least, two different substances; one of them 
being a minute network of very delicate fibrils, while the other is an 
apparently homogeneous substance filling up the interstices between 
the network. Then it became evident that the nucleus which makes 
a necessary constituent part of cells, has a still more complicated 
structure, and that it plays a most prominent part in all the phe- 
nomena of subdivision of the cells and those of reproduction. It 
consists of a nuclear plasm, surrounded by a very thin membrane; 
it contains very often a still smaller nucleolus; and within the 
nuclear plasm the microscope discovers extremely thin threads, or 
fibres, consisting in their turn of extremely thin minute granules, - 
or spherules—the whole appearing as a ball of thread coiled up 
somewhat roughly.» This being the usual aspect of the nucleus, a 
series of modifications begin within it, when the moment comes for 
a cell to subdivide. The nucleolus disappears; the beaded threads, 
or fibres, shorten and become thicker. They take the shape of 
minute hooks, and these hooks join together (by the tops of the 
bendings) in one point, the pole. By the same time the membrane 
of the nucleus is reabsorbed, and the surrounding protoplasm of the 
cell penetrates within the nucleus, thus mixing up together with the 
nuclear plasm. Thereupon a most important change follows. Each 
of the thickened nuclein fibres, or threads, splits in its length, and 
the number of the threads being thus doubled, one half of them is 
attracted towards a radiated spindle-figure in one part of the cell, 
while the other half arranges in the same way in its opposite part. The 
two radiated figures thus separate, and only then (if the nucleus sub- 
divides in giving origin to two new cells) a membrane, or parts of a 
membrane, grow between the two. After the separation, the fibres 
either coalesce with their ends, or return to the shape of a ball of 
thread. : 

It is a whole world undergoing a whole cycle of modifications. 
And yet this is notall. It appears from Strasburger’s work that all the 
cells are not quite similar, but that the number of nuclein fibres varies 
from eight to twelve and to sixteen in various families of plants, the 
individuality of the types thus seemingly depending upon their 
number; while Guignard found that with several plants the cells 
which will be destined, after the division of the mother cell, to 
become the reproductive organs will always have but one-half of the 
normal number of fibres (say, twelve), while those which are des- 
tined to become the vegetative organs will have the full number— 


2 The albuminous matter of which these threads consist received the name of 
‘nuclein,’ and the threads themselves were named ‘chromatin fibres,’ owing to their 
affinity to colouring matter. The transformations in the nucleus which have just been 
‘described received the general name of ‘ karyokinesis,’ or ‘nuclear movement.’ The 
names, as seen, are simply descriptive. 
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say, twenty-four.* The former will acquire the full number of fibres 
only after fecundation. Are, then, the cells differentiated from the 
first moment of their bi-partition? And what part does the number 
of chromatine fibres play in that differentiation ? 

Further complications are discovered through the study of the 
protoplasm itself. It was known some time ago that there are, 
in the animal cells, two peculiar spots, surrounded by rays of sarcode, 
which were named spheres of attraction, or directing spheres, or cen- 
trosomata, or simply ‘centres.’ The same minute centres have now 
been found by Strasburger and Guignard in vegetable cells also, 
and it appears that these bodies, essentially belonging to the proto- 
plasm—not to the nucleus—take a leading part in the phenomena 
of reproduction. Professor Fol, who carried on his researches with 
eggs of sea-urchins, saw that when the elements of the male cell 
have entered the female cell, the centre of the former separates from 
the top of its nucleus and joins the centre of the latter. Both 
lie close to one another; then they become elongated and take 
positions on the opposite sides of the nucleus, which is now formed 
by both coalesced nuclei, surrounded by a radiation of the fibrils of 
protoplasm. Then begins what Fol names ‘the quadrille of the 
centres.’ Each of them divides into two half-centres, and all four 
move, so that each half-centre of the male cell meets and coalesces 
with one half-centre of the female cell, and the two newly formed 
centres become the poles of attraction for the spindles of the 
nucleus. The act of fecundation is thus not a simple coalescence 
of two nuclei, originated from two separate individuals, as was 
supposed before ; it also consists of the union of each two of the 
four half-centres originated in the protoplasm. 

The interest attached to these minute changes is great, on account 
of their consequences as regards the theory of heredity. The obser- 
vations of Fol, and the quite analogous observations of Guignard as 
regards plants, would only confirm the doubts expressed by Sir 
William Turner in his address before the Microscopical Society,”’ as 
to the germ plasm being ‘so isolated from the cells of the body 
generally as to be uninfluenced by them, and to be unaffected by its 
surroundings ;’ and they would give further weight to his restric- 
tions as regards Weissmann’s theory of heredity. However, the 
questions at issue are so complicated and so delicate, that further 
research is wanted, and eagerly expected by specialists. 

But what is protoplasm itself? What is this jelly-like matter 
which exhibits all phenomena of life? Science has not yet given a 
positive answer to this great question. On the one side, we have 
the germs of an opinion, shared by some biologists who are inclined 
to see in protoplasm an aggregation of lower organisms. Thus, 


** Report upon which the Prix Bordin was awarded to Guignard, in Comptes 
Rendus, December 21, 1891, p. 917. 27 See note 24. 
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R. Altmann * and I. Straus *° consider that the granulations of proto- 
plasm are the essential and fundamental elements of the organic 
being. As to the cell, it is not, in Altmann’s view, an elementary 
organism, but a colony of elementary organisms which group together 
according to certain rules of colonisation. They constitute the pro- 
toplasm as well as the nuclear plasm, and they are the morphological 
units of all living matter. These granules, he maintains, are 
identical with microbes ; their shape, their chemical reactions, their 
movements, and their secretory functions are similar; but the 
granules of the protoplasm differ from bacteria in not being capable 
of a separate existence. They can only live in cells. It is absolutely 
impossible to say, at the present time, how far this view may find 
support in ulterior research, though it must be mentioned that it 
is derived from elaborate investigations into the cells of various glands 
and their secretions, and that it finds support in facts accumu- 
lated by many well-known anatomists.*° It must also be added that 
some biologists—namely, J. C. Vogt*'—goa step further and maintain 
that all micro-organisms, and all cells of more complicated organisms, 
are structures of a fourth or higher order; they are colonies of ‘ poly- 
plasts,’ which themselves consist of ‘monoplasts,’ or those granules 
which are distinguished in the protoplasm and the nuclear plasm. 
But, on the other side, we also have the other extreme view, supported 
by the authority of Professor O. Biitschli, who sees in protoplasm 
nothing but a foam, quite similar to the foams which may be artifi- 
cially produced, and who maintains that all phenomena observed in 
living protoplasm are simply physical and chemical processes. 

The great question as to what protoplasm is, evidently will not 
be solved soon. But the above-mentioned researches will give 
an idea of the problems which at this moment absorb the atten- 
tion of biologists. One important step has certainly been made: 
the complicated structure of protoplasm has been recognised, and the 
exploration of the vital processes in ‘living matter’ now stands on a 
firm footing.** 

V 

It is known that Darwin, when he began thinking about the 
possible origin of the eye, used to feel a kind of shudder in conse- 
quence of the difficulties standing in the way. An important step 


28 Die Elementar-Organismen und thre Bezichungen zu den Zellen, Leipzig, 1890, 
with 21 plates. 

2 «Sur la morphologie de la cellule bactérienne,’ in Journal de Micrographie, 
t. 15, October 25, 1891. 

% The author names Gianuzzi, Ranvier, Renaut, and partly Henri Martin. 

3} Das Empfindungsprinzip und das Protoplasma, auf Grund eines cinheitlichen 
Substanzbegriffes, Leipzig, 1891 ; Journal of the Microscopical Society, Feb. 1892. 

® Prof, R. Greef’s exploration of the motor-fibrils of the Amaba terricois (Bio- 
logisches Centralblatt, November 1891, pp. 599 and 633) may be mentioned as an 
illustration of such researches. 
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towards smoothing these difficulties has now been made by Professor 
S$. Exner, who has brought out an elaborate and richly illustrated 
work on the eyes of Crustaceans and Insects,** and by Mr. Watase, 
who has studied the question as to their possible origin.* The 
compound eye consists, as known, of hundreds and thousands of 
separate conical, almost cylindrical, parts, each of which corresponds 
to a separate eye; however, their structure widely differs from that of 
the mammalian eye. Each of the component eyes has, like ours, a 
cornua, but it is flat, and the crystalline part of the eye has not the 
shape of a lens, but of a ‘lens cylinder,’ that is, of a cylinder which 
is composed of sheets of transparent tissue, the refracting powers of 
which decrease towards the periphery of the cylinder. If an eye of 
this kind is removed and freed of the pigment which surrounds it, 
objects may be looked at through it from behind; but its field of 
vision is very small, and the direct images received from each 
separate eye are either produced close to one another on the retina 
(or rather the retinule of all the eyes) or superposed. In this last 
case no less than thirty separate images may be superposed, which 
is evidently a great advantage for nocturnal insects. Many other 
advantages are derived from the compound structure of the insect 
eye. Thus the mobile pigment which corresponds to our iris can 
take different positions, either between the separate eyes or behind the 
lens cylinders, in which case it acts as so many screens to intercept 
the over-abundance of light. Moreover, it has been ascertained by 
Exner that with its compound eye the common glow-worm (Lam- 
pyris) is capable of distinguishing large sign-board letters at a dis- 
tance of ten or more feet, as also extemely fine lines engraved ,}, of 
an inch apart, if they are at adistance of less than half an inch from 
the eye. Asa rule, the compound eye is inferior to the mammalian 
eye for making out the forms of objects, but is superior to it 
for distinguishing the smallest movements of objects in the total 
field of vision. 

All stages of evolution of the eye may be studied among the 
Insects and the Arachnides. Thus, beginning with the eye of the 
Limulus, Mr. Watase shows how it may have originated from a 
simple minute cavity in the epithelium. The sensitive cells lie in 
direct continuity with those of the epithelium, or hypodermis; and 
a cavity, with a pigment cell therein, and covered by epithelium, 
may represent the first rudiment of the eye. Later on the cavity 
deepens, and the roughly conical thickening of the epidermis which 
fills it becomes the ‘ lens cylinder.’ 

A succession of drawings made by Mr. Watase upon the simplest 
forms of the ocellz of larvae and some millepeds perfectly well illus- 


% Die Physiologie der facettirten Augen von Krebsen und Insecten, Leipzig, 1891. 
** «On the Morphology of the Compound Eye of the Anthropodes,’ in Studies from 
the Biological Laboratory, Johns Hopkins University, vol.tiv. (Baltimore). 
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trate the various possible phases of evolution of the eye, from the 
minute cavities, or ocellz, which appear in great numbers, closely 
packed together, to the more complicated eyes described by Exner. 
We thus have in Mr. Watase’s work, confirmed by another work, by 
M. Kishinouye,®* a most valuable contribution to the solution of one 
of the complicated problems of the doctrine of evolution. 

We can only mention several very interesting works on the 
origin of the prickles in various plants, on the effects of high alti- 
tudes upon animals, on the compound structure of the higher plants 
and the effects of atavism, and so on—all resulting from the modern 
endeavours of many biologists at explaining the origin and develop- 
ment of variations in animals and plants under the effects of their . 
surroundings. A good deal of attention being paid now to the 
chapter of ‘direct adaptation’ in the theory of the evolution of 
species, many interesting facts are continually brought to light by 
the work of the modern followers of Lamarck. 


P. KROpoTKIN. 


33 Zoologischer Anzeiger, 1891, vol. xiv. p. 381; Journal of the Microscopical 
Society, February 1892, p. 38. 
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STUDIES OF NEW YORK SOCIETY 


A DOZEN years or more ago the present writer attempted to outline the 
striking change which, since the close of the war, had come over what 
is called ‘Society’ in New York and the other large seaboard cities of 
the United States. Much of what was then said seems still true, 
although the social changes referred to were at that time rather 
inchoate than completed, and there was a lack of trustworthy docu- 
ments in the form of novels written by persons qualified to speak 
with full knowledge and unchallenged authority. Since the period 
of which we speak certain forces and tendencies which were then in 
embryo have acquired a vigorous development, and New York Society 
has acquired a distinctive organisation and a characteristic spirit 
which it seems likely to retain for many years to come. What is 
even more to the purpose of the social observer, the data needed for 
thorough comprehension and lucid exposition have lately been sup- 
plied by a series of stories penned by a writer who, although using a 
masculine pseudonym, is known to be a lady not only conspicuous 
among those designated by the newspapers as the 400, but known to 
belong to the inner council of great ladies whose goodwill would 
mean success to those who cared for fashionable life, and whose veto 
would involve exclusion from the charmed circle which is conven- 
tionally called ‘the world.’ With the help of the facts and the 
suggestions indirectly furnished by this author, it is possible to enter 
on a discursive and not too serious study of an interesting subject. 
Suppose, in other words, we reconsider the views which we expressed 
twelve years ago and re-examine in an earnest and (so to speak) 
philosophic temper the question what it is that indisputable experts 
call New York Society, wherein that more or less coveted thing 
differs on the one hand from imperfect analogues in Europe, and on 
the other from imperfect approximations in America. 

It is even more obviously true now than it was soon after the civil 
war, that whatever may be said for the distinctive social attractions 
possessed by Boston, Philadelphia, Washington—and it might justly 
be accounted an impertinence not to add certain Western and 
Southern cities—it is certain that New York might abide with con- 
fidence the test which settled the precedence of Themistocles. We 
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cannot doubt that the most inflexible champion of Quaker or of 
Puritan or of cavalier pre-eminence would concede a ‘ good second’ 
to Manhattan society. Perhaps it was not always so, but decades 
have passed since the amelioration of New York’s social conditions 
began to be widely recognised as not a whit less noteworthy than its 
commercial growth. We may fairly claim to have emerged from the 
swathings of local custom and prejudice, to have thrust aside the 
dictatorship of individuals or particular families, and acquired some- 
thing like the independence and catholicity of London life. The 
constrictive ultra-exclusive tendency which used to {mark society 
in some Atlantic cities is, afterall, only a sign of nonage. Could we 
find, indeed, a surer index of social maturity than the restless energy - 
which, chafing under the limitations of a cramped compact body, 
finds issue in a multitude of coteries diverse in tastes and features, 
but compelling mutual respect and maintaining a common standard 
of good breeding? Is it not precisely the right and the ability to 
exact reciprocal esteem which stamps the cliques of a genuine 
metropolis? We have heard that such a state of things is by no 
means encountered in Philadelphia or Boston. 

There exists, for instance, at the south end of the Puritan capital, 
a vast tract unknown to Beacon Street and Commonwealth Avenue, 
yet possessed of theatres, clubs, hotels, sumptuous dwelling-houses, 
and handsome parks, enlivened also in due measure by balls, drums, 
dinner parties, and other incentives to polite intercourse. At the 
period of the summer exodus the natives of this terra incognita are 
said to throng the beaches of Swamscot and Rye, and they have been 
known to stray westward as far as Sharon and Saratoga. But drill 
and prune themselves with what assiduity they may, the bearing of 
these respectable persons is alleged to discover a curious uneasiness 
and a proneness to self-assertion quite foreign to the familiars of 
King’s Chapel and the Somerset Club. It would seem the gentry of 
Blackstone Square and Shawmut Avenue are not aristocrats in their 
own country, and it is but natural that the consciousness of that fact 
should fret them. No doubt it is disheartening to undertake schemes 
of conquest with the certainty that mere ignorance of your name and 
status, brought out by inquiry in certain quarters, may suffice to 
brand you as impostors—it being notorious that any Bostonian hold- 
ing right of entrée to good society is known, by report at least, to 
every other. 

Curiously, too, in the Quaker City, the Quakers are reported to 
be rigorously tabooed, and those substantial mansions upon Arch 
Street harbour have, we are told, no inmates entitled to consort with 
the oligarchs of Walnut ahd Spruce. Indeed, the pious denizens of 
the former locality find it easier, they say, to enter paradise than the 
doors of the Philadelphia Club; and they have to thank the upheaval 
of a civil war and the transient necessities of the Union League 

3G 2 
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fraternity for a gleam of social recognition. Sons and daughters. 
of these estimable but obscure burghers perplex the stranger on such 
neutral ground as Atlantic City, by extolling with an air of convic- 
tion the exclusive soirées of their native town, while they contrive at 
the same time to avoid all allusion to his friends in Rittenhouse 
Square. To avow for a moment non-acquaintance in that quarter 
would, of course, be fatal to their pretensions; and doubtless a poor 
parvenu’s manceuvres are vastly entertaining. 

Dwellers by the Schuylkill, however, or for that matter by the 
Charles, may as well acknowledge, once for all, that the existence of 
a small knot of people whom not to know argues yourself not worth 
knowing is rather a reproach than otherwise, being a phenomenon 
frequent enough in villages, but rare indeed in any great focus of 
civilisation. What may we suppose would be the amusement of an 
English gentleman to find his own rank and consequence seriously 
questioned by an American acquaintance, because he was unable to 
point out in Rotten Row this or that particular peer? ‘My dear 
fellow,’ he would explain, ‘ there are in the West End of London no 
less than a score of sets, each equal, though scarcely superior, I fancy, 
in attractions to my own, yet not one member of any other, in all 
human probability, shall I ever meet.’ So, too, in New York, that 
species of universal cognisance by sight or hearsay, which you remark 
in small and rather stagnant circles, has of late years become impos- 
sible. In fact, it is an incident of daily experience that men priding 
themselves perhaps on a Knickerbocker ancestry, or belonging as they 
conceive, to the one envied and veritable monde, are thrown together 
on 4 Pullman car or Cunard steamer with some well-bred, engaging 
person whose speech and manners unmistakably bear the stamp of 
first-rate society, and who proves to be a native of Manhattan, living, 
it may be, within a block of their own doors. 


II 


Another striking feature in the changed aspect of metropolitan 
life is the waning prestige of certain ancient families which, indeed, 
long ago abdicated their hereditary claim to leadership or control. 
Here again appears a mark of distinction from other cities of the 
Atlantic seaboard. The homely spirits of Boston may still be conjured 
by certain colonial and post-colonial names, and, as we have heard, 
some rather stupid scions of those goodly stocks command the entrée 
to a charming circle where their presence must be secretly felt to be 
an incubus. In Philadelphia, likewise, to call yourself by this or 
that historical cognomen is to be invested with indefeasible rights, 
which seem to be by no means contingent on the possession of those 
winning qualities which form the natural passports to social favour. 
And most middle-aged persons can remember when their representa- 
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tives of manorial or otherwise distinguished families wielded corre- 
sponding influence in Manhattan Island—when their kinsfolk and 
protégés were tolerably suye of consideration and prompt advancement, 
while their disapproval or mere indifference was tantamount to a kind 
of ostracism. But to-day, just as magnates of Yorkshire or Salop 
must submit to be examined on their merits when they migrate to 
Mayfair, so those musty traditions of colonial or revolutionary impor- 
tance now appeal to unwilling ears, the scepticism of modern Man- 
hattan finding small solace in pronouncing an historical name for 
shortcomings in culture and the refinements of life. In short, the 
same process which began in Paris at the Hotel de Rambouillet, and 
has been specially active in London since the close of the last 
century—a process of impartial scrutiny and intelligent choice—has at 
last asserted its prerogative among us, and has gone far t> place New 
York society on a firm and healthy footing. 

We have all heard of the query ‘ How much is he worth ? ’ ascribed 
to the Knickerbocker metropolis, while other questions less sordid and 
practical are attributed to other cities. We are hardly called upon 
to vindicate Manhattan against a slur which is now some thirty years 
old, and yet, even on this score, something might be urged in its 
defence. Where such prosaic items as rent, gas, servants’ wages, and 
the mere necessaries of life are inordinately dear—where operas, 
equipages, art galleries, antique furniture, and a somewhat sumptuous 
cuisine are accounted well-nigh indispensable, the whole scheme of 
living being adjusted to a certain scale of opulence and splendour— 
whether a candidate’s means of expenditure are adequate to his social 
pretensions may properly enough be the first inquiry, provided, of 
course, it be not also the last. Just so the command of evening dress 
is the preliminary condition of admittance to a ballroom, but the 
young man who imagines his investiture of that garment will insure 
unlimited success is likely to be swiftly undeceived. Thdése ambitious 
grain shippers and affluent packers of pork who, laying the aforesaid 
adage to heart, have forsaken Chicago and Cincinnati and marched 
gaily to the conquest of this island, are reported to discover, to their 
infinite disgust, the wide difference in logic between a sine qua non 
and an exhaustive definition. The line of the upper Fifth Avenue 
is strewn with their magnificent wrecks, and yet they might easily 
have informed themselves whether the vast accumulations of certain 
native millionaires had secured to their unlettered owners one flash 
of social favour, or whether anything except a fortunate alliance could 
have placed their descendants in the position they may hold. To be 
rich, in fine, is necessary, but to be agreeable seems to be quite as 
requisite ; and what a fund of accomplishments and acquisitions, of 
charming gifts, physical and mental, must that man or woman draw 
apon who would sway, though it were only for one season, the sceptre 
of a veritable monde! 
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III 


While any city, however, has already begun to evolve the delight- 
ful thing known as good society the moment it accepts the principle 
that those who demand social privileges must themselves contribute 
in some positive way to others’ pleasure, it by no means follows that 
all people relish the same kind of diversions, and, of course, a variety 
of tastes would explain and justify the formation of cliques. Yet, 
numerous as these may be, they would appear to group themselves 
under three broad categories, according as the habit of lavish ex- 
penditure, or a lingering regard to family, or a certain literary 
tincture happens to be the characteristic feature. Probably the at- 
tentive and impartial student of these matters would allow decidedly 
more prestige to what is stigmatised by its rivals as the ultra- 
fashionable set. At all events those foreign observers who have 
learned, it seems, to think an American tour an essential element of 
an hereditary legislator’s education, are likely to see most of those 
salons to whose chitelaines belong the first-tier boxes at the Metro- 
politan Opera House, whose equipages are reckoned among the 
triumphs of modern vehicular art, and whose conservatories and 
winter gardens transform some receptions into a species of urban 
fétes champétres. Next in order the conscientious expert would be 
apt to rank the‘ Knickerbocker coterie, invested in these latter days 
with fading lustre, and, it must be acknowledged, less familiar to the 
explorers connected with the diplomatic corps. On the other hand, 
the more staid," but somewhat less showy and captivating dames who 
control this division of the New York world are profoundly respected 
by their fellow countrywomen, and are reputed, indeed, to be better 
known than any others (by reason of past alliances) to the oligarchs 
of neighbouring cities. These exemplary persons are observed to 
keep Lent with rigorous fidelity, and, while they cannot be reproached 
with eschewing the theatre, they support with especial fervour 
Church musical and philharmonic concerts, and can usually be relied 
on to sit through an oratorio. As we have heard, it is their habit to 
bring the charge of fastness against the more vivacious group above 
referred to, who in turn cruelly avenge themselves by pronouncing 
their critics ‘frumps.’ By the side of these two categories the 
social connoisseur might venture to place, though not, we apprehend, 
without a flutter of hesitation, a coterie sometimes described by the 
hybrid term of ‘fashionable literary.’ According to the most 
authentic reports attainable on the subject, we are not to suppose 
that the westhetic tendencies perceptible in these last-named drawing 
rooms are cultivated at the expense of the amenities or the more 
material luxuries of life, or that, because the Muses are vouchsafed 
an entrée, they take rank for one moment with the Graces. Neither 
would the masculine habitués of these salons be annoyed, seemingly, 
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to find themselves compared with Chesterfield, although the soured 
observer might have in mind the definition which made of Stanhope 
only a wit among lords. Of this, however, and the co-ordinate 
divisions which make up society proper, the really typical and 
cosmopolitan mark appears to be the premise with which we started, 
namely, that no positive claim of decisive superiority is set up by 
any of these circles. On the contrary, they discover on the proper 
occasions a wholesome spirit of mutual recognition and respect, nor 
does any large private ball fail to summon detachments from 
them all. 

New York society being at last constructed on the sound basis 
of adequate resources coupled with winning personal gifts as the 
credentials of membership, we should expect to find its débutantes 
quite as well qualified to charm as their counterparts in European 
capitals. It might be just possible, however, for an Englishwoman 
of fashion to point out some shortcomings in the mental outfit of 
the belles of Manhattan, hinting that their bright and nimble wits 
owe very little to education and are decidedly cramped in their field 
of exercise. We have heard it asserted by a foreign, feminine ob- 
server that most New York young women of good station are ludi- 
crously incompetent to discuss the topics which interest intelligent 
men, and we have heard it intimated that their naturally active 
intellects, gasping a little in the heavy atmosphere of gossip and 
twaddle, contrive for themselves a species of ventilation in certain 
sprightly and stimulative diversions. Now there is no ground to 
suppose that American girls differ very much in these respects from 
young women in other countries ; and would it be reasonable in any 
case to complain of: deficiencies entailed by the conditions and para- 
mount object of a feminine career? In the Faubourg St. Germain 
and in Belgravia quite as truly as in Manhattan Island, the well-bred 
damsel finds in wedlock the one rational, achievable end of her exis- 
tence, and such, under leave of the satirist, must, we fear, continue 
to be the case until female suffrage shall revolutionise the social 
structure. Relegating, therefore, to cynical lips the unjustified and 
outward sneer at manceuvring mammas, suppose we investigate their 
plan of operations in a candid, appreciative spirit, and follow a 
Knickerbocker matron of good position through a season’s campaign. 
We shall more fairly estimate the merit of her performances, if we 
frankly accept her postulate that no judicious and circumspect 
chaperon can seriously regard marriage as a mere device to gratify 
ephemeral desire, much less as a contrivance to secure intellectual 
companionship. It is her conviction that the gibberish of moon- 
struck poets and sentimentalists works incalculable wrong to the 
commonwealth by diverting the minds of giddy girls from the true 


end of the institution of matrimony, which is plainly an adequate 
support for the weaker vessel. 
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IV 


It seems to be within the few months which intervene between 
Advent and Lent that beneath the mask of frivolous pastime the 
serious function of society is prosecuted, and that the conscientious 
parent of attractive daughters has momentous work to do. Since, 
too, any patent shortcomings in his wares do but emphasise the 
cleverness of the merchant who manages to dispose of them, it may 
be well to begin with the damsel herself, and inquire precisely what 
endowments and acquisitions, physical and mental, are to be skilfully 
set off against $30,000 a year—that being, we are informed, the 
minimum income required for the maintenance of a veritable fine 
lady. 
In the first place the weight of a New York débutante is reported 
to exceed that of her Boston rival by about a stone, while it is itself 
exceeded by that of a well-nurtured English belle in nearly the same 
measure. Her nervous system is credited with the sensitiveness of a 
fine racehorse, though not with his elasticity, being occasionally con- 
strained to atone for six hours’ excitement by twelve of torpor. Their 
features may be irregular—at least we miss that straight line from brow 
to nostril, still remarked in some of the Greek islanders—but they are 
rich in piquant curves. Assuredly New York girls are quite other than 
the flaccid, fragile, flabby creatures that Mrs. Trollope and Charles 
Dickens reported, perhaps too hastily, their grandmothers to have 
been; still their indolent diurnal promenade over a mile or two of 
pavement and their occasional dawdling in side saddles have little in 
common with the vigorous exercise of English women, and it is 
therefore the more surprising that the latter are alleged to fall far 
short of Knickerbocker maids in grace of carriage and walk. Not 
that superiority in these respects can be ascribed to all American 
women, the ladies of certain Atlantic capitals being charged, not 
unjustly, with a rather shambling, awkward gait. There are doubt- 
less goddesses in Boston, but seldom has the rapt ejaculation—inceseu 
patuit dea—burst from the lips of the observer. 

So much for our débutante’s physical graces. The inventory of 
her intellectual charms may prove less satisfactory. Her education, 
such as it is, has been obtained in the class-rooms of a boarding or 
day school, the governess system, which is almost universal with the 
aristocracy and upper middle class in England, having met with 
relatively little favour among Americans of approximate station. If, 
as some pedagogues affirm, the studies of young people are useful in 
proportion as they discipline the reasoning faculty and generate the 
power of concentration, then perhaps an American young woman 
might as well have abjured books altogether. But while of mental 
training in the rigid academic sense she may have but little, she is 
an adept in mental frittering, and has gained a pretty habit of sham 
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and smatter, well enough adapted to fitful coruscation. Of super- 
ficial information, moreover, scientific, historical, and artistic, she has 
picked up quite enough to escape the imputation of ignorance in 
average drawing-room conversation. She has also read a little poetry, 
and almost certainly retains some of the commonplaces of current 
criticism. Another thing she has generally learned to do—read 
French at sight, and speak it, also, with sufficient fluency—and in 
this respect unquestionably she has the advantage of her brother, 
who a few years after taking his college degree is rarely able to con- 
strue even Latin, much less Greek, beyond the range of his well- 
thumbed text-books. Ifthe mastery of another tongue besides her 
own were found in later life to unlock for our young lady anything 
beyond the mysteries of the Parisian novelist, we might incline to 
congratulate her more heartily on the achievement; but, it would 
seem, the poets and essayists of France are seldom known to her. 
On the other hand, our girl graduate can in all likelihood read simple 
music fluently, and touch the piano with considerable precision, 
rendering the waltzes of Strauss, or possibly an étude of Chopin with 
something like the exasperating correctness of a barrel organ. 

Now we must remember that. if the mistress of these accomplish- 
ments marries a merchant—and a merchant or broker is normally the 
best match attainable in Manhattan society, which long ago outgrew 
the Philadelphian prejudice in favour of the relatively impecunious 
professions—there are nine chances in ten that she will at one epoch 
or another of her life be subjected to privations, if not to poverty. 
It is somewhat difficult, however, to discern her qualifications to 
afford assistance in the hour of her husband’s inevitable reverses. 
In other words, her education has irrationally been modelled upon 
that of English ladies of distinction, who are expected to marry 
noblemen or gentlemen possessed of entailed estates, and to spend 
their days in an impregnable position to which the mutations of our 
commercial world present a perfect antithesis. Nevertheless, as we 
have no leaning to satire, and are merely aiming in a serene, com- 
placent mood to evolve a fact or two, we may affirm with confidence 
that American girls, while they really have no pretext for adopting 
such an educational system, have, in one respect, accomplished rather 
more with it than their English cousins, being less stolidly impervi- 
ous to novel ideas. Compared with them, too, the wit and vivacity 
of French women, fascinating as they seem, will be found to play 
within a very narrow range, what passes for culture among the 
maidens and matrons of New York, being after all a wider and deeper 
thing than convents and pensions can supply. 

Being then what nature and training have made her—a pretty, 
graceful, winsome, rather trivial thing, relatively no worse than the 
women of most other countries, but possibly an indifferent comrade 
for a man of brains—the marriageable damsel of Manhattan ap- 
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proaches her first season. Of one thing we may be sure, that the 
costuming and stage business of the débutante will be effectively 
done. Probably the coming out will take place at Delmonico’s, or at 
Sherry’s, or at the new rooms opened in the huge structure known 
as the Madison Square Garden, since you may almost reckon on your 
ten fingers the private houses adequate in both size and arrangement 
to a first-rate ball. We believe that, notwithstanding the most 
elaborate precautions, this semi-public mode of entertaining is still 
repugnant to some old-fashioned New Yorkers, although it was 
common enough in London when Almack’s flourished, and has been 
often followed in Boston at Papanti’s rooms. Be that as it may, we 
are informed that on these occasions, in order to lend all possible 
éclat to a young lady’s début invitations are not always restricted to 
a particular set, but rather distributed among the several coteries 
which are thought to form what may fairly be termed society. In 
this way some hundreds of persons may be assembled whose com- 
position has been reduced to a species of formula, to wit, one-fifth 
weather-worn dowagers, wary chaperons, and ancient maids, who 
have come to glare if not to snarl; three-fifths brisk young matrons 
and blooming girls who do at all events enchant the eye; and the re- 
maining fifth young men and boys, many of them beardless, few more 
than twenty-five, all tolerably graceful, however, and self-possessed in 
manner, if somewhat flimsy and sluggish in speech. It isa melancholy 
fact that no veteran lawyer or much buffeted editor can match the 
address and aplomb of these slender young gentlemen who concen- 
trate considerable intellect upon the conduct of a cotillon, and have 
invented an art of making silence more captivating than wit. For 
this reason, doubtless, older men, who like to have their acuteness 
and information appreciated, have betrayed a disposition to eschew 
balls and dancing parties in New York, and are more and more rarely 
met except at dinners and the receptions of a few brilliant women. 
At the risk, however, of wounding their self-esteem, it must be owned 
that older men do not seem to be much missed, and that the 
private and subscription balls and dances of recent winters have been 
enjoyed, as we have heard, by the young and comely with undimin- 
ished zest. On such occasions, we repeat, young women are in a pre- 
ponderance of two or three to one, yet, out of the deficient masculine 
quota, hardly one-third would be pronounced eligible by the expert, 
while not more than half-a-dozen are really enviable partis. It 
appears that the especially desirable are those anomalous young men 
who, by the timely death of accumulative parents or kinsmen, find 
themselves exempt from the national necessity of working for a liveli- 
hood, and the absolute masters of a splendid income. Next to being 
independent, it is well to have a reasonable probability to depend on, 
and among the ‘eligibles’ would also be classed, we learn, those junior 
merchants and brokers who are projected forward by parental impul- 
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sion or have been admitted partners in substantial firms. It will be 
seen that the ratio of prizes to blanks is scarcely encouraging where 
the girls, more or less interesting, who come out every season, out- 
number as five or even ten to one the young men fully capable of 
supporting such luxuries. Under these circumstances, the prizes 
tend to show themselves critical and exacting, being alive apparently 
to the advantages of their position, and disposed to regard the query 
Why should I marry ? in the light of a difficult conundrum. 


V 

Perhaps we should attribute to a growing scarcity of domestic 
material that inclination on the part of the New York matronage to 
look for sons-in-law abroad, about which we hear a good deal from 
foreign satirists of American society. It was formerly a cherished 
article in the creed of patriotic youth that all loyal daughters of 
Columbia must infinitely prefer what some of our Western journals 
describe as the high-toned, full-breasted American gentleman to any 
sprig of foreign nobility, no matter how ancient his lineage, or how 
elevated his social rank. It is.true, moreover, that to this day, as 
we are credibly informed, the matrimonial market is, upon the 
whole, controlled by native Americans. Nevertheless, the mothers of 
Manhattan seem to be no longer actuated by purely patriotic motives, 
and a more excursive ambition upon their part must be held 
responsible for some serious losses by export which may occur to the 
reader’s mind. To the typical honest democrat, reared in the tradi- 
tions of the fathers, a morbid hankering after titles and ether 
gewgaws of what he deems a rotten aristocracy bodes evil to the 
commonwealth, and, like the eating of opium, or the introduction of 
the Chinese, should be checked by heavy penalties. Some wholesome 
precedents, by the way, might easily be found in certain statutes of 
the Edwards, which imprisoned within the four seas the person (and 
fortune) of an heiress. It may one day be submitted to the law- 
makers of the State of New York whether the growing exodus of 
opulent maidens does not call for stringent legislation, provided, of 
course, the ancient writ of ne exeat regno cannot be stretched to 
cover the case. 

Shrewd American mammas, in estimating the brilliancy of alien 
unions, do not forget how seldom their daughters have prospered in 
the assault upon England’s hereditary legislators. On the other 
hand, in Italy, where the last shadow of baronial right has vanished, 
where the abolition of entail and the enforced subdivision of estates 
has well-nigh beggared the haughtiest houses, they have found men 
by no means averse from regilding a tarnished name with plebeian 
gold. But those pale ghosts of nobility do not tempt wise women of 
the world like the splendid magnates of Britain, whose youngest 
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sons, indeed, and remotest kinsmen, shine with a reflected ‘lustre 
quite strong enough to dazzle the republican eye. ‘ Pas la rose, ila 
vécu prés d’elle’ seems to have been the guiding principle in certain 
recent marriages. 

Here we may suggest, considering that the English gentleman of 
good family has become a somewhat frequent phenomenon in New 
York drawing-rooms, that it might be well for some New York ladies 
of ton to take some rudimentary lessons in the common forms of 
British nomenclature. After adequate study they would doubtless 
grasp the fact that a baronet does not happen to be a nobleman, and 
further, that his Christian name really must not be dropped from 
his appellation, ‘that distinguished English peer Sir Smith’ (as the 
French and our American journals sometimes have it) being a 
delicious impossibility. If, moreover, the maidens of Manhattan 
could be persuaded to remember that when a Christian name follows 
the term ‘ Lord’ (Lord John this, or Lord George that), the bearer, 
however well born, is merely under English law a commoner, they 
would escape some blunders which are not only ludicrous in them- 
selves, but happen unluckily to be identical with those for which the 
British laundress and barmaid are notorious. It is too intelligible, 
unhappily, that some English visitors, not sufficiently grands 
seigneurs to afford to be blandly tolerant, coupling foolish little slips 
of the sort with sundry tricks of idiom, which they are not wont to 
associate with gentlewomen, should shrink from launching their 
American acquaintances in London society. On the other hand, we 
ought to point out, in passing, a quite different type of British 
traveller, which intelligent and well-bred Americans are justified in 
finding insufferably offensive. It is, indeed, a melancholy fate to be 
inspected and patronised by a lot of half-educated, loud-voiced, 
loutish youths, the bumptious offspring of cotton lords, corn factors, 
and iron men, who, being sternly relegated at home to the category 
of snob, if not of cad, find it refreshing to assume in foreign parts 
the réle of English aristocrat. These are the gentry who have sat 
for the portrait of the free-born Briton as caricatured on the French 
and American stage, and there can be few things more entertaining 
than to watch a fellow of this kidney, who would scarcely by any 
chance see the inside of a first-rate London club, but whom com- 
mercial relations have brought in contact with a superior class of 
Americans, lounging with affected nonchalance and affable con- 
descension through the rooms of the Union or the Knickerbocker. 
No doubt, the chronic anglophobia which still afflicts a few New 
Yorkers—most of them are pronounced anglomaniacs—would be 
duly mitigated if they could be made to understand that obnoxious 
individuals of the ‘aw weally’ species are seldom encountered in 
English society, which regards, we imagine, the aggressive, self- 
asserting, deep-intoning person with profound antipathy and disgust. 
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But while the emotions with which we welcome the natives of 
Britain. may range all the way between obsequious deference and 
instinctive, vehement aversion, we have not learned to nourish that 
dark suspicion of their matrimonial designs which has become as- 
sociated in the paternal mind with those scions of Continental nobility 
who extend their travels to the Western hemisphere. It is, we be- 
lieve, a fact that the genuine Parisian, or the denizen of Florence or 
Madrid, if he be a man of fortune as well as fashion, feels no special 
yearning to enlarge his notions of geography, and vastly prefers a 
mild reproduction of an English fox hunt to the fierce reality of a 
buffalo chase on the American plains. But when racehorses, cards, 
and certain other expensive recreations have depleted the treasury 
of the young viveur, he bethinks him now and then of the accumu-" 
lations assigned by fable to the American merchant as well as of an 
amiable propensity of the merchant’s daughter to endow a title with 
a mysterious charm. In short, the statement perhaps is not too 
broad, that no youthful, unmarried nobleman of Central or Southern 
Europe—and the reader shall decide whether we ought to except the 
gentlemen engaged in diplomatic affairs—was ever actuated by the 
puerile motive of idle curiosity in his visit to this country; and it 
must be confessed that the delicate matrimonial negotiations which 
engross his attention are conducted with considerable skill. The list 
of imaginative young women who, during the last decade have pur- 
chased the somewhat flimsy and rusty coronet imported from Germany, 
Italy,.or Spain, is extremely edifying, while the number of those 
whose fancy for that trinket was nipped only with great difficulty, 
and at the last moment, by a too inquisitive parent, bears testimony 
to the adroitness of the Latin races. As for Slavonic countries, they 
furnish but few travellers, the interesting but impecunious Pole who 
was so familiar to a former generation having prudently returned to 
Warsaw and submitted to the inevitable Czar. At rare intervals, 
indeed, a Muscovite Count, or some genuine Boyard of, ancient line 
and untold roubles, may flutter for a season the dovecotes of Man- 
hattan, but these gentlemen, we learn, are not specially flattered by 
the indiscriminate civility which conceives all Russian titles as of 
equal significance, or even reverses the right order of precedence. 
We may as well hint, by the way, to those American belles who betray 
a yearning to be domiciled by the Neva, that the title of Prince is 
sadly depreciated in Russia, having been lavished almost as freely as 
snuff-boxes upon the creatures of imperial favour. 


Vi 


Thus far we have tried to keep in view averages rather thar ex- 
ceptions, and what we have said would have been almost as applicable 
to New York society in any year of .the last two decades as it is to- 
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day: There are two features, however, which in comparatively recent 
years have begun to distinguish more sharply than ever New York 
from other cities on the American side of the Atlantic. We refer to 
the multiplication of colossal fortunes and the evolution of the great 
lady in the European sense of the term. The magnitude of the 
revenues at the disposal of individual New Yorkers is but faintly 
appreciated by their own countrymen, and is, of course, still more 
imperfectly recognised by foreigners. We are probably justified by 
facts in risking the assertion that in no other metropolis at any epoch 
of the world’s history—not even in Rome in the last half-century of 
the republican régime—has there been such a conglomeration of 
royal, nay, imperial, incomes as now exists upon Manhattan Island. 
There are six residents of New York whose incomes are equal to 
the civil list of the Emperor of Austria, and there are about a dozen 
more who can spend yearly, without encroaching on their principal, 
a sum at least equal to the civil list of Queen Victoria. The number 
of persons possessing incomes of 50,000/. or more is proportionately 
large. With a few exceptions, the very greatest fortunes were well 
advanced in the process of accumulation before the civil war, but at 
that period, and for some time afterwards, their possessors did not 
know how to expend their incomes with magnificence, or did not care 
to depart conspicuously from the prevailing standards of republican 
simplicity. M. de Bacourt, the French Minister to Washington, 
under Van Buren’s administration, records in his diary his amazement 
at the bourgeois character of the dinner given him by one of the 
most distinguished and opulent citizens of New York. Many years 
later it used to be asserted that the custodian and transmitter of the 
greatest American fortunes then existing prided himself on never 
spending more than the interest of his income. Except in being a 
little larger, the old Astor mansion in Lafayette Place differed in no 
respect outwardly or inwardly from the contemporary abodes of much 
less affluent burghers. It may indeed be affirmed with confidence 
that if before the war of the rebellion there was north of Mason and 
Dixon’s line a single house mounted on the scale of even a third- 
rate London establishment, it was the house of Mrs. Rush of Phila- 
delphia. The first New Yorker to introduce European usages with 
regard to the number of house servants and the distribution of their 
functions was Mr. August Belmont, and some years elapsed before he 
found imitators. Even now the number of servants employed in the 
town house of a Manhattan magnate is considerably less than would 
be thought indispensable in a Belgravia mansion of equal pretensions. 
Upon the whole, however, the change in this direction has been 
signal, and it is growing more accented every day. To Mr. Belmont 
is also due in a large measure the remarkable improvement witnessed 
during the last two decades in the appointments and decorations of the 
houses of multi-millionaires. He-put an end to the waste of dollars 
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on spurious old masters, and made known to American buyers through 
his private gallery the extraordinary merits of the contemporary 
French school. The awakening of taste and judgment was not, of 
course, confined to paintings, statuary, and architecture, but was 
rapidly extended to all the minor decorative arts. While before the 
civil war there may have been in New York one or two interiors 
which did not shock the cultivated eye, there are now hundreds which 
a person of esthetic instincts and training can survey with satisfaction, 
if not with delight. In a word, the millionaire of Manhattan has 
discovered that there is an art of spending as well as of getting and 
keeping money, and with the help of his wife and daughters he is 
beginning to profit by his tardy recognition of the fact. 

It is nevertheless true that the late Mr. Belmont has not had 
many successful emulators of his own sex, and that the adjustment 
of the scale and methods of outlay in New York households to 
European models has been a feminine rather than a masculine 
achievement. It is to half-a-dozen or at the utmost a dozen ladies, 
possessed of inherited aptitudes for social leadership and married to 
the possessors of phenomenal or ample incomes, to whom the 
striking transformation of New York society in respect of refinement, 
taste, and elegance, should principally be ascribed. It is they who 
have divined the fundamental marks of difference between a veritable 
monde and the more or less shabby and spectral imitations of it. 
They have discerned that the attainment of a right esthetic atmo- 
sphere presupposes certain material elements and adjuncts, or that, to 
use a concrete illustration, an essential condition of the evolution of 
the great lady in the technical meaning of the term is the humble 
functionary known as a lady’s maid. Now, it is a significant fact 
that before the war of the rebellion there were not a dozen lady’s 
maids in the whole length and breadth of the free States, while, on 
the other hand, although it was common under the régime of slavery 
for the wives and daughters of rich southern planters to keep 
coloured women about them in ancillary capacities, very few of these 
handmaidens were adequately trained. We would cheerfully leave 
to a jury of young matrons the question whether the fact just 
mentioned does not constitute a decisive proof of the non-existence 
of American great ladies in the ante-bellum epoch. Of nice women, 
nay, of accomplished, admirable, captivating women, there was no 
doubt no lack, but we fancy that no expert, using language with 
precision, would have applied to them the title of grande dame. 
Now, on the contrary, with the decided change in the scale and 
standards of living on Manhattan Island, a stage and framework 
have been created for a type of femininity by no means unfamiliar 
in the old world but hitherto uncongenial to the new; a place, in 
other words, has been made for the great lady, and she has not 
delayed to take it. It is true that we have not heard much of her 
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as yet from the great majority of American novelists, either because 
the latter have not happened to be brought in contact with her, or 
because they prefer to study types more traditionally and dis- 
tinctively American. We have had the portrait of Daisy Miller 
copied until we have grown a little tired of it, but there is not a 
single example of the American grande dame in the writings of 
Mr. Howells, or of Mr. Henry James, who are, we believe, the most 
approved purveyors of American fiction to the English market. To 
leave unportrayed, however, this particular type of womanhood, is to 
exclude from delineation the whole of New York’s smart set of 
which she is at once the outgrowth and the arbiter, and thus to pass 
over the most characteristic phenomenon in the recent evolution of 
New York society. 


Vil 


For authentic glimpses of the smart set which to a considerable 
extent shapes and dominates New York society to-day, we are under 
obligations to a series of stories by an author who, although she writes 
under the pen-name of ‘ Julien Gordon,’ is known to be a lady whose 
qualifications for her position of singular distinction are universally 
acknowledged. We have no intention of departing from our imme- 
diate purpose by discussing these novels from a literary point of view, 
though their possession of notable artistic merit seems sufficiently 
attested by the fact that Friedrich Spielhagen, the well-known German 
novelist, has been at the pains to translate two of them into German, 
an unusual compliment from a writer of his eminence. It is as social 
documents that we now direct attention to these compositions, for a 
perusal of them may lead the foreign student of American institutions 
and of their social outcome to recast his notions of the degree of 
refinement and elegance attained in certain circles on this side of the 
Atlantic. The scene, indeed, of the author’s first story, A Diplomat’s 
Diary, is laid in Russia, but the principal figure, Mrs. Acton, is an 
American in whose charming personality the most exacting observer 
would recognise that of a grande dame. The second tale of the 
series, A Successful Man, carries us to Newport and introduces us 
to a young married woman in whom the ideas, habits, and fascinations 
of a contemporary leader of fashion are exemplified. Other aspects 
of the same theme are brought out with a light touch, yet vividly, in 
a third story, Mlle. Réséda, and especially in the fireside chats between 
two of the more conspicuous actors, Mrs. Eustis and Mrs. Ayrault, 
who, while discoursing of their personal affairs, reveal to us the social 
framework and atmosphere in which they move. There is less, though 
still considerable, illumination for the social student in a pathetic 
novelette, called Vampires, which deserves a careful analysis on 
literary grounds. It is, however, to the author’s latest and longest 
novel, A Puritan Pagan, whose motive is analogous to that of Adam 
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Bede, that we are chiefly indebted for the hints and deductions em- 
bodied in this article. Not, of course, that the lady who signs herself 
‘ Julien Gordon’ forgets the function of a tale-weaver, or even by way 
of digression enters on any elaborate social disquisitions. It is by 
side-strokes exclusively that she imparts information, but these are 
so incessant and suggestive that by marking them attentively and 
piecing them together one may form a clear and lifelike picture of 
New York society as it exists among the so-called Four Hundred, or 
rather, perhaps, among the Forty who constitute a species of inner 
oligarchy, essentially plutocratic it must be owned, yet not without 
a visible and potent leaven of aristocratic prepossessions and tradi- 
tions. 
Mayo WILLIAMSON HAZELTINE. 
New York. 
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A MAORI MEETING 


A sEA voyage having been recommended to Lady Meath as the 
best means of restoring her to health, and of getting rid of a long- 
standing cough which threatened to become chronic, we found our- 
selves, in January, 1892, anchored in the harbour of Wellington on our 
first visit to New Zealand. Shortly after arrival, a free pass over all 
the Government railways of New Zealand reached us with the com- 
pliments of the Colonial Secretary. Whilst returning thanks for the 
courtesy thus shown us, Mr. Buckley, whom I found in the Govern- 
ment buildings engaged in the business of his department, offered to 
introduce me to the Premier (Mr. Ballance), and taking me into an 
adjoining room in the same building, which by the way bears the 
reputation of being the largest inhabited wooden structure in the 
world, brought me into the presence of the man who is at the head 
of the most Radical ministry New Zealand has ever placed in power. 

Mr. Ballance and Mr. Buckley are both of Irish descent, and repre- 
sent the two distinct types to be found in the island; the former the 
Protestant of Antrim, the latter the Catholic of Cork. Both are the 
sons of farmers. Both have sprung from the people, and owe their 
present high positions to their own unaided exertions and ability. 
Mr. Ballance, though a thorough democrat, almost a socialist in 
politics, has firm faith in the future of the British Empire, and in 
the possibility, whilst granting the most perfect freedom of govern- 
ment to the colonies, of tightening, for purposes of mutual defence, 
the friendly bonds which unite them to the motherland. He is of 
opinion that a wise step in this direction would be the formation of 
a council in London, to be composed of the Agents-General of the 
colonies, and of other men distinguished for their colonial knowledge 
or experience, whose duty it should be to advise the Secretary of the 
Colonies on all questions he chose to submit to them, in the same 
manner as the Secretary of State for India is advised by his Council, 
though not bound to accept their decisions. 

During the course of the visit we received an invitation to 
accompany the Premier and the Colonial Secretary to a meeting of 
Maoris, which the former had summoned to discuss with him and 
their tenants, the white settlers, certain questions of land tenure, 
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about which there had been differences between the two parties for 
some eight years past. As this would give us a grand opportunity of 
seeing the country and natives under exceptionally favourable cir- 
cumstances, we naturally accepted with alacrity the very kind offer 
made us. 

Before starting, however, for Patea, where the meeting was 
arranged to take place, Mr. Buckley proposed that he should show 
me the forts and torpedo station defending the entrance to Port 
Nicholson, the harbour of Wellington. We were introduced to 
Colonel Hume, who wanted us to inspect his company of permanent 
artillerymen, who form the garrison of the forts. These men receive 
5s. 6d. a day with free rations on enlistment, and 6s. a day with 
similar extras on entrance into the ranks. No man is received who 
has not spent a year in the volunteers, and the police are entirely 
recruited from the ranks of the former body; thus, in time of need, 
the police force would be at once available as an artillery and torpedo 
corps for the defence of the national forts, and the ranks of the 
volunteers are strengthened by the presence of men who have joined 
in the hope of ultimately being able to serve the Government either 
as artillerists or police. 

After the inspection the Colonial Secretary kindly took us in the 
Government tender across the harbour to the torpedo station, where 
all the most recent inventions for the destruction of mankind by 
gun-cotton were shown and explained to us, and then we walked 
for about a mile and a half to the principal fort commanding the 
entrance, where we were shown the heavy guns lately mounted for the 
defence of the harbour, some on the Moncrieff principle, disappear- 
ing from view by the action of the recoil after being fired. All these 
effective preparations for defence are due to the last Russian war 
scare. New Zealand was at that time entirely unprotected, and al) 
her towns could have been bombarded with impunity, but the panic 
which then arose enabled the New Zealand Government to place 
the colony in an efficient state of defence, and any hostile cruiser, 
unless of an exceptionally powerful character, attempting now to 
interfere with the ports of New Zealand would find her work well cut 
out for her. 

It was arranged that we should go to Palmerston the day before 
that fixed for the Premier’s departure, so as to avoid the fatigues of 
a very early start from the capital. Shortly after leaving Wellington, 
to our great astonishment we found ourselves passing through a witd 
undeveloped forest, such as we might have expected to have had to 
traverse in the more out-of-the-way portions of the country. On 
making inquiries, it was explained to us that the railway upon which 
we were travelling between Wellington and Wanganui had only been 
completed about eight years ago, and that the ‘bush’ through which 
it passed had not been developed earlier owing to Maori troubles. At 
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intervals we passed clearings in the ‘ bush’ in all the earlier stages of 
development. Settlers were hard at work felling and burning the 
native timber. Some of them had erected neat little wooden cottages 
with corrugated iron roofs, and had brought their wives and families 
to share with them the triumphs and defeats, the joys and sorrows, of 
their struggles with nature; others had left their dear ones behind, 
and were roughing it in tents or in rude shanties made of planks, 
until such time as they had overcome the most serious difficulties of 
a settler’s existence, and could offer them a few of the comforts, if not 
the luxuries, of life. The railway from Wellington to Palmerston is 
one of the few which is not in the hands of the Government. The 
Company possess a strip of land about half a mile broad on either side 
of the land given them in consideration of the capital expended in 
piercing a wild district which could not possibly for some years be 
expected to supply remunerative traffic. This land they gradually 
sell by auction at prices varying from 1/. to 11. 108. an acre, and thus 
recoup themselves for unremunerative expenditure, and at the same 
time settle along their line a population which will increase and pro- 
vide them with a constant supply of customers. We carried the 
‘bush’ almost the whole way with us to Palmerston; it consists 
entirely of evergreens, for there are no native deciduous trees in New 
Zealand. It is inevitable that the timber in the virgin forests should 
be destroyed, for no profit can be obtained out of the land until this 
growth has been removed, the sun admitted, and the land sown with 
grass seeds between the charred stumps or blackened skeletons of the 
giants of the forest. When these first steps have been taken, then 
sheep and cattle can be placed on the grass, and the settler may hope 
to begin to repay himself for the hardships and toils he has undergone. 
Labour is so dear (8s. a day is the ordinary wage for eight hours’ 
work), and timber is such a drug in the market, that it does not pay 
to fell, saw, cart, and transport it, consequently there is nothing else 
to be done than to burn it, or cut it down, and let it lie where it falls ; 
but the scenery is sadly spoilt by the presence of these witnesses to 
man’s hard struggle for life, and the necessity he is under of subordi- 
nating the esthetic to the utilitarian side of his nature. We slept 
the night at Palmerston, after a run of 101 miles from Wellington, 
and next day had the pleasure of meeting Mr. Ballance and Mr. 
Buckley, as arranged, at the railway station, and of travelling with 
them to Patea. They had very kindly kept a compartment for us in 
the railway carriage reserved for them, which was built on a plan 
uniting the advantages of the English and American systems. Half 
the carriage consists of a saloon with a passage down the centre, the 
other half of two compartments to hold six, with a passage on one 
side roofed in but open, so as not to hide the view from the eyes of 
the passengers seated in the compartments. The carriage contains 
also a lavatory, and there is communication between the saloon and 
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the passage at the side. A traveller can therefore take his choice. 
If he be fond of society and the sight of his fellows, he can take his 
seat in the saloon ; if, on the other hand, he prefer privacy and the 
liberty of being free to open or shut a window without having to 
consult the individual wishes ofa score and a half of passengers, or to 
submit to be frozen or steamed alive to please the more loud-spoken 
of his neighbours, or, as in America, to suit the convenience of the 
paid official who is supposed to look after the comfort of the pas- 
sengers, or if he object to being deafened by the continual banging 
of the doors at either end, then he can take his seat in one of the 
snug compartments with some dear friend, or congenial spirit, a book 
or a cigar ; moreover, as we saw on another occasion from the windows — 
of a similar compartment, the platform of such a carriage forms on a 
fine day a most delightful lounge and flirting-place for amorous young 
men and maidens. 

The country we passed between Palmerston and Patea was of a 
very different character from that which we saw the day before. It 
bore the evident stamp of an older settlement. The charred boles 
and stumps had disappeared—the farmer had had time and leisure to 
remove these evidences of early conflict with nature, and in their 
places were waving fields of grain, or well laid-down pastures, heavily 
stocked with sheep and cattle. Instead of the rough shanty were to 
be seen comfortable homesteads roofed with corrugated iron, frequently 
surrounded by a verandah and garden, and protected from wind by 
a plantation of European trees. Some of the most prosperous-looking 
country was in the neighbourhood of a station called ‘ Feilding.’ 
We were informed that the settlers had been brought from Great 
Britain by General the Hon. Percy Feilding’s exertions, and had been 
placed on land belonging to a Company which he had been instru- 
mental in creating. To all outward appearance it would seem as if 
the most complete success had attended the General’s exertions. We 
were shown from the train the sites of two hotly contested fights 
between the Maoris and the British troops under General Cameron, 
and a mound surmounted by an upright post was pointed out to us 
as the burial-place of many a gallant man who fell in these engage~- 
ments. The Maoris on one of these occasions resorted to a clever 
stratagem, which, but for the discipline and individual bravery of 
the troops, must have proved successful. In the hot weather fires in 
the ‘ bush’ are of very frequent occurrence, and do not excite much 
observation. The Maoris lighted a fire at some distance from the 
British encampment, when the wind was blowing in that direction, 
and marched in line under cover of the flames and smoke. Their 
advance was unobserved until they were within a few yards of the 
troops, when, firing a volley, they rushed through the smoke, sur- 
prising the soldiers, who were quite unprepared for so sudden and un- 
expected an assault. With wonderful coolness, however, the men 
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armed and defended themselves in their tents, firing from the 
Antrances until gradually they were able to form into groups, and 
from groups into line, and eventually to repulse their foes. 

Patea proved to be a small town of about 4,000 inhabitants with 
a good hotel and a grievance. It appears that Patea, which was in- 
tended by its founders, as evidenced by the width of its streets, to 
grow into a large town, has had its development arrested by the 
advent of that iron horse which is usually regarded as the necessary 
precursor of all urban prosperity. Patea was, however, formerly a 
coaching centre. Now that the railway to New Plymouth has been 
made, like a beauty who is past her prime, her quondam admirers 
pass her by, and have transferred their affections to younger and 
more attractive rivals. She clings, however, to the recollection of the 
past, and the excellent accommodation she offers to her visitors records 
a silent protest against those who have had the bad taste to desert her. 

At an early hour next morning the Maoris began to arrive in 
twos and threes, and later on others came on horseback and in car- 
riages. By noon about thirty had arrived, and commenced to move 
towards the Philharmonic Hall, where the meeting was to take place. 
I cannot say that the natives presented a very dignified appearance. 
They were all dressed in somewhat common-looking European clothes, 
and some might easily have been mistaken for ‘ corner boys’ at home. 
There were a few women scattered amongst them with tattooed lips 
and chins. The men’s faces were not thus disfigured. The business 
of the meeting began by the Premier welcoming them to Patea, 
explaining the reason he had summoned them to this meeting, and 
inviting them to discuss freely the causes which had occasioned the 
differences existing for the last seven or eight years between them 
and the white settlers. In response to this invitation a tall half-caste 
rose, and through an interpreter protested against the presence of 
reporters, of whom there were several in the room. He said that he 
had been deputed to speak on behalf of the Maoris; that on a pre- 
vious public occasion, when in the courts of justice the Maoris de- 
sired to bring their grievances to the knowledge of the public, they 
had not been permitted to have their speeches recorded, though he 
complained that the privilege had been granted to their opponents, 
and now he declined to speak unless authorised to do so by his 
compatriots, He requested, therefore, that the meeting might be 
adjourned for half an hour, in order to give him the opportunity of 
consulting with his friends as to their course of action. The Prime 
Minister acceded to this request, and the meeting was adjourned for 
the time stated. The Maoris trooped out of the hall and across the 
street to a small enclosure surrounding a chapel, where they squatted 
down in a circle on the grass and. listened to the speakers, who 
addressed them in their own language from the centre. The orators 
indulged in a good deal of action, and I was fortunate enough to be 
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able to take a photograph of the scene without attracting the notice 
of the mass, who were listening intently to the arguments of their 
leaders. Some women who were seated near me, however, discovered 
my manceuvres, and the prettiest covering her face with her shawl 
prevented me from obtaining a permanent record of Maori beauty. 
After a discussion, which was, of course, unintelligible to us, they 
marched back into the hall, and the young half-caste who had objected 
to the reporters informed the meeting that his friends were willing 
that they should remain. He then proceeded with his interrupted 
speech. He said that the Maori landlords had lately gained a victory 
in the Land Courts against some settlers who had apparently disputed 
their rights in the soil, and, encouraged by this decision, he waxed: 
eloquent in Maori language on the grievances of the natives. It ap- 
peared that the Maoris had granted leases of their lands to white 
settlers. Several of these leases had now fallen in, and the speaker 
claimed that the native landlords did not wish to renew the leases, 
but desired to resume possession of the land. The tenants refused 
to turn out of their holdings, and, moreover, several of them were in 
arrears of rent. He appealed to the Premier to force these men to 
leave, and to hand the land over to the owners. After listening to 
several speeches in a similar strain, Mr. Ballance rose, and said that 
the Government desired to do justice between landlords and tenants, 
natives and white men, and were anxious to put an end to the disputes 
which had been a cause of annoyance to both parties for so many 
years. He regretted the uncompromising tone assumed by the Maori 
speakers, and likened the speeches to their own war-dances. He said 
that it would be wiser in their own interest to moderate their demands, 
and reminded them that the settlers, some of whom had laid out 
large sums of money on their farms, had rights in the land which 
neither Government nor Parliament could ignore. No Government 
would last a day which sanctioned the expropriation of the white 
tenants, and he strongly advised the Maori landlords to limit their 
demands to points practicable of attainment, and not to attempt the 
impossible. Mr. Ballance told them he was to meet the white 
settlers in the afternoon, and he would like to be able to go to the 
conference armed with some practical scheme of arrangement likely 
to be acceptable to both parties. The settlers considered that, as all 
the improvements on their farms had been effected by themselves, 
they ought not on the renewal of the leases to be called upon to pay 
increased rents. Mr. Ballance, however, did not agree with them in 
this particular. He considered that the settlers had a right to fixity 
of tenure, but this very right made it incumbent on them to pay a 
fair rent calculated on these improvements. If the Maori landlords 
were debarred from improving the lands themselves, it was only right 
that they should enjoy a pecuniary compensation. Should the Maoris 
cease to demand the restoration of land held under leases which had 
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expired, he would use his influence amongst the settlers and in Parlia- 
ment to obtain for the native landlords increased rents on the renewal 
of the leases, at the rate of 5 per cent. of the ratable value calculated 
on the improved condition of the land. He said that if rents had not 
heen paid punctually in the past, he could assure them that the Public 
Trustee (an official who has charge of the interests of the natives) 
would see that this did not take place again, and in proof of this he 
said that summonses had already been issued by the Public Trustee 
against several defaulting settler tenants who had withheld rent. 

All this reminded me somewhat forcibly of certain disputes nearer 
home, and I felt inclined to shake hands with the Maori speaker, and 
inform him that there were other landlords in a far-distant portion 
of the Empire who could sympathise with him in his troubles, and 
tell him, if it were any consolation, that these fellow-sufferers were 
in a worse position than himself. If the Maoris could not resume 
possession of their own lands after the expiration of the leases granted 
to their tenants, neither could these distant landlords. The Maoris 
had just been promised by a strong Prime Minister, supported by the 
democracy of his country, increased rents calculated on the improve- 
ments effected by their tenants, and were under the care and protec- 
tion of a Public Trustee whose duty it was to relieve them, free of 
cost, of the disagreeable and expensive work of collecting and enforcing 
payment of rent; but these other landlords of whom I was speak- 
ing possessed none of these privileges, neither at the expiration of 
their tenants’ leases could they demand increased rent. I might 
also have added that the Maoris were fortunate in not having a Land 
or National League to contend with, and in not having the felicity 
to understand the meanings of the words ‘ boycotting’ and ‘ plan of 
campaign.’ 

In the afternoon the white settlers assembled in the same hall, 
and gave expression to their grievances. A fine set of men they 
were, resembling in appearance the best class of British farmers. 
They were headed by a gentleman with a white flowing beard, who 
sat in front, and whose dress and demeanour would in England have 
marked him out as the squire championing the grievances of his 
tenantry. He informed Mr. Ballance that deafness would prevent 
him from acting as spokesman, and that a younger man had been 
deputed to address him on behalf of the deputation. This speaker 
could not rival the Maori in eloquence. His address was somewhat 
halting in character, but the solid argument that large sums of money 
had been expended by the tenants on their farms, and that therefore 
they had a very just claim to consideration, needed no eloquence in 
its support. 

The Prime Minister answered the deputation in a very similar 
strain to that in which he replied to the last, urging moderation on 
both sides, and showing that, whilst the tenants had claims in con- 
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sideration of the money they had expended on the land, the Maori 
landlords had also rights which could not in justice be ignored. His 
words apparently made an impression, for he informed me before I 
left Patea that there was every likelihood of a satisfactory settlement 
being arrived at, as both parties had expressed themselves willing 
to accede to the compromise which he had suggested. 

In the afternoon Mr, Buckley took us out for a drive in the 
direction of Mount Egmont, which rose in solitary grandeur at a 
distance of some twenty to twenty-five miles. It forms a very 
conspicuous object on the horizon, as it is surrounded by an exten- 
sive plain on all sides but the one facing the sea. Maori legends 
explain its isolated position by asserting that Mount Egmont and the - 
mountains Tongariro, Ngauruahoe, and Ruapehu in the centre of 
the North Island, were originally deities; that, owing to a dispute, 
Egmont was driven away by the others to the sea-coast, and that the 
huge boulders which strew the plain between them represent the 
stones which were flung after him in his flight by his enraged fellow- 
gods. We drove through a rich agricultural country studded with 
comfortable homesteads, and met on the road farmers with their wives 
and daughters, either riding useful-looking hacks or driving back from 
the meeting in Patea in neat gigs, the fair équestriennes in well-made 
habits cantering along generally without escort, and evidently quite 
at home in the saddle. Our driver was the son of an old soldier of 
the 57th Regiment, born under fire in a block-house. His father 
had taken his discharge after the Maori campaign, when the Govern- 
ment gave free grants of land to the veterans of the war who chose 
to settle in the country. His grant happened to be seventy acres of 
land, upon a part of which the city of Auckland is at present built, 
and the son told me, with evident regret, that his father had parted 
with this valuable property for what was then considered a fair price 
—viz.a pound an acre. There appeared to be a number of these 
sons of Mars settled in that portion of the island, as our landlord at 
Palmerston told me that he had been in the 65th Regiment. He 
said that the 65th were great favourites with the Maoris, and that 
during an engagement they cried out in their broken English, ‘ We 
going fire—Lie down, Icky-fifth.’ Although the Maoris were some- 
times cruel and ferocious in war, they appear to have shown on 
other occasions marked chivalry and generosity towards their foes. 
I was told of a chief who, hearing that the British troops were in 
want of food, sent them an abundant supply, saying that he was a 
Christian, and that the Bible taught him to feed hisenemies. In the 
famous attack on the Gote Pah, when the British troops were so dis- 
astrously repulsed, the wounded soldiers were treated by the Maoris 
with the greatest kindness, and instances are recorded of British 
wounded having been rescued and succoured by their native enemies 
at the risk of their lives. 
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The next day we returned with our kind entertainers as far as 
Wanganui, where we left them, as Mr. Ballance was engaged to give 
a political address in the neighbourhood, and we proceeded alone to 
our old quarters at Palmerston to spend the night. Palmerston was 
en féte, it being the fifty-second anniversary of the foundation of the 
colony, and the athletes from far and near had assembled to show 
their prowess in friendly contests. The high jumping was parti- 
cularly good; there was one young man who had no competitors, and 
carried all before him, leaping on turf with the greatest ease over a 
bar under which an ordinary man could walk without stooping. 
Next evening we found ourselves once more in Wellington, which 
bore quite a familiar home-like appearance. A fortnight had not 
elapsed since we landed absolutely friendless on the wharf at Welling- 
ton, and now we found ourselves rejoicing at being able to see again 
the kind friends whose acquaintance we had then made, and to be 
back once more in our comfortable rooms at the Club Hotel. 


MEATR 





HOW GENERAL GORDON WAS REALLY 
LOST 


TuE attention of the English-speaking world has recently been again 
called to the failure of the expedition sent out by the government of 
this country for the purpose of rescuing General Gordon from the 
perilous position in which he had voluntarily placed himself while 
endeavouring to maintain a stronghold of civilisation on the remote 
banks of the Nile. As in other discussions relating to questions 
affecting large areas of public interest and public sentiment, most of 
the disputants have taken widely contradictory views of the manage- 
ment of the expedition, and the precise cause of its lamentable failure 
to effect the main object for which it was called into existence. 
Accordingly, it has occurred to me that the recollection of a non- 
combatant officer, who was present during the principal events of 
the campaign, and who is not personally interested in either politics 
or journalism, might throw a little further (uncoloured) light on its 
painfully disastrous termination. This appears to be all the more 
desirable for the undoubted fact that the most important feature of 
the final catastrophe has been completely omitted or overlooked in 
the course of the recent discussion which has arisen on the subject. 
The origin of the expedition requires but little notice in this 
connection. General Gordon had volunteered his services to the 
English Government in the best interests of civilisation and social 
progress. Having obtained discretionary powers he entrenched 
himself in a remote and perilous position, with the resolution— 
heroically made and heroically maintained—of devotedly defend- 
ing it to the last, and of freely risking his life in the endeavour 
to still the surging waves of barbarism and rapine which then 
threatened with fearful force to overwhelm the wide region on either 
bank of the distant Nile. After many warnings had been received 
of the accumulating dangers which were daily concentrating them- 
selves upon Khartoum, the English Government at length decided 
upon taking active measures for the rescue of theircountryman. The 
best advice was sought as to the difficulties to be encountered and 
the best means of overcoming them. The relative advantages and 
disadvantages of forwarding the requisite reinforcements by land or 
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by water were thoroughly investigated. The most elaborate atten- 
tion was paid to the choice of the most eligible officers and men. The 
result is too familar to the public to require any detailed account to 
be furnished at this date. A relief force was told off to proceed up 
the Nile and overcome the mechanical difficulties of the cataracts as 
best it could. An auxiliary land expedition was also organised. Both 
were liberally equipped with the necessary supplies and sinews of war. 
No expense was spared by the representatives of the British nation 
in preparing the material required for the relief of a valued servant 
who had so bravely held his post during a period of such trying 
responsibilities and hourly danger of sudden and violent death. 

I left Cairo for the front on the 10th of October, 1884. With other 
members of the expedition I was conveyed to Wady Halfa in 
steamers supplied to the Government by the contract made with 
Messrs. Cook and Son. I arrived at this station on the 3rd of 
November. The expedition boats, built in England, and brought to 
this destination at enormous expense, took us from Wady Halfa to 
Korti, which I reached on the 3lst of December. There I was im- 
mediately attached for duty to No. 1 Field Hospital, in connection 
with which I performed the necessary professional duties till the 
7th of January, 1885, when I started with the convoy for Gadkul 
under Colonel Stanley-Clarke. Four days were spent in the transit. 
The principal feature of the march was the scarcity of water. The 
supply with which we had furnished ourselves when leaving Korti 
was conveyed in leather bags (mussuck), and, as these were not 
always waterproof, the quantity—far below what was requisite for 
drinking and cooking, to say nothing of washing—was seriously 
diminished by the physical processes of leakage and evaporation 
during the four days of our desert march. It was known that deep 
wells existed along the route, and a Royal Engineers’ pump had been 
provided to draw water for the use of man and beast; but this 
engine, unfortunately, got out of order, and proved to be unable to 
exercise its functions, and we all suffered sadly in consequence. The 
members of the reading public who have taken an interest in the 
African campaigns of recent years are now well aware how little 
foundation there is for the mythological descriptions of the camel’s 
powers of endurance, which had for centuries been furnished to non- 
travelling Europeans by poets and other similarly well-informed 
authorities on this interesting subject. 

On the 13th of January I left Gadkul in medical charge of the 
Naval Brigade, under command of Lord Charles Beresford, and had 
the first sight of the enemy on the 16th. The engagement at Abu 
Klea gave me ample employment in attending to the wounded on 
the 17th and 18th. The battle of Gubat (or Abou Kru) on the 19th 
was still more trying. The mortal wound received by Sir H. Stewart 
had, of course, the effect of throwing everything into confusion, 
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although the news of this disastrous event was kept as quiet as pos- 
sible. The force was posted on an eminence for over ten hours, 
during the whole of which time we were thoroughly within range 
and fully exposed to the enemy’s fire. The effects of the enemy’s 
missiles gave me more than sufficient work to do all the time, 
but I was fortunate enough to preserve a whole skin through 
it all. 

The most destructive calamity which occurred in connection with 
these engagements was certainly the jamming of the Gardner gun, 
which occurred at the critical moment of the Arabs’ attack on our 
square at Abu Klea. This horrible accident occurred exactly at the 
moment when the services of the machine gun were most required— 
just as the Arabs were rushing on the dismounted square in a furious 
attack, goaded on as they were by the extreme fanatical enthusiasm 
of their new faith, and to it I entirely attribute the fact that of the 
four officers of the Naval Brigade, two were killed in the charge of 
the infuriated disciples of the Mahdi, and two others were severely 
wounded. 

Fortunate indeed was it for us on the night of the 16th, when 
we occupied the valley of Abu Klea, that the followers of the Mahdi 
displayed the peculiarity which, so far as I have had an opportunity 
of observing, appears to prevail among the hostile tribes of Africa—‘.e. 
a pronounced disinclination for active nocturnal warfare. Situated as 
we were in this valley, well hedged in by surrounding hills, all of 
which were occupied by the enemy, whence all our movements could 
be completely controlled, and well within whose range every member 
of our force was placed, a well-organised attack on our position that 
night would, to an absolute certainty, have meant complete annihila- 
tion. There was no outlet for escape which could not have been easily 
shut off, and in the darkness and confusion of such an attack many 
of our men would have been killed by the bullets of their comrades, 
as identification would have been impossible, while the reckless 
enthusiasm of the Mahdi’s troops would have been entirely in their 
favour if they had utilised such an opportunity. 

From time to time the enemy was heard wandering about close 
to the zeriba, and the order was then always given, ‘Stand to 
arms;’ but no attack followed, and the foe thus lost his best: oppor- 
tunity. I managed to get some sleep, preparatory to which I had 
succeeded in ensconcing myself alongside my camel, whose knees 
were securely lashed. After the animal lay down my head was pro- 
tected by placing it in the receding angle between the abdomen and 
hind leg. Yet I found, to my disagreeable surprise, on awaking, that 
my living shield had moved off during my (evidently) sound sleep, 
leaving my person well exposed in the open. I considered myself 
favoured by the protecting hand of Providence; for, although no 
organised attack had been made upon us, the enemy’s bullets hadj 
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from time to time during the night, popped into all parts of our 
zeriba. During the whole of this night Lord Charles Beresford 
never slept ; he was on the alert all the time, muffled in his opera- 
cloak-like cape, and moving about wherever a fresh disturbance 
seemed to indicate increasing danger. No wonder that the exertions 
of these nights and days resulted in a severe illness immediately 
following the worry and exposure of this march and its two exciting 
engagements. 

On the day after the battle of Abu Klea (the 18th of January) 
all the wounded and other impedimenta were brought up to the 
hospital, which had been hastily pitched on our line of march, close 
to the wells, for the purpose of securing for these helpless victims an 
easily accessible supply of water. 

The night of the 18th, occupied as it was by a forced march 
towards the Nile, was one of the most trying of the whole expedi- 
tion. Strict silence was enjoined; no light was allowed to be seen ; 
all orders were communicated and passed on in whispers. Our poor 
camels, worn out, starved, and loaded as they were, lagged behind 
and dropped out in all directions, and could not be made to keep up 
without the incessant application of violent measures. The rear 
transport had to be hurried up almost continuously, and the inevitable 
result was that the whole expedition became terribly entangled, anc 
was by-and-by thrown into a state of almost inextricable confusion. 
The state of things which ensued elicited from Sir Herbert Stewart 
an expression of extreme astonishment that the men of the ‘ Bearer 
Company,’ who were entrusted with the conveyance and protection of 
the wounded, were not supplied with carbines or other light arms— 
such as the Winchester rifle—with which they could protect them- 
selves and those entrusted to their care, as they were the only 
members of the expedition who were in this way left to the mercy of 
fate, and were unsupplied with the means of fighting for themselves 
or their helpless charges, so that they could have been at any 
moment cut to pieces by the merciless followers of the Mahdi, if the 
latter had fallen upon them at any stage of our march. Even apart 
from the consideration of their being unable to do anything to 
defend themselves against the enemy, their assistance was very much 
needed -in the interests of the remainder of the expedition, on account 
of the fact that in the presence of a fanatical enemy our numbers 
had already been greatly reduced by death and disabling wounds, so 
that every man able to handle a rifle would have been a valuable 
acquisition in forcing our way on to the Nile. It did seem, indeed, 
a strange miscalculation that the authorities should have seemed to 
regard the Geneva Cross as a sufficient protection for each member 
of the Medical Staff Corps, or’ to think that its presence would 
have been recognised by the enthusiastic disciples of Mohammed. 
Aghmed. 
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The fatal wound of Sir Herbert Stewart was a terrible blow to 
the members of the expedition. Sir Charles Wilson, being next in 
order of seniority, now succeeded to the command of our sadly 
diminished force, and we pushed on for the bank of the Nile. The 
‘father of waters ’ was but four miles off, and it was reached on that 
same evening. I remained at the zeriba with the wounded during 
the night of the 19th, and moved down to the river with them 
the next day. Food, water, restoratives, and stimulants were all 
rather scarce ; new supplies could not be procured in any way; the 
climate, with its sharp alternations of diurnal and nocturnal tempera- 
tures, was excessively trying, and altogether the experience was not 
one likely to be forgotten by any of those concerned. 

On the 21st Sir Charles Wilson directed an attack on Metammeh. 
A square was formed and moved about, feeling its way in different 
directions, till the exciting news was brought in that Gordon’s 
steamers were in sight, which was soon followed by the appearance 
of the contingent of Gordon’s men who had safely descended from 
Khartoum. In company with this reinforcement the square moved 
on towards the west end of Metammeh. The advance was very 
cautious, and the men several times received the order to ‘ lie down’ 
—when the enemy’s fire became markedly effective. After a good 
part of the day had been spent in these manceuvres, and no apparent 
impression was made on Metammeh, after a considerable loss of 
officers and men, the force was retired to the position already occu- 
pied by the wounded and the reserved portion of the force. There 
were some small mud huts here, and these were immediately fortified, 
as it was feared that the unsuccessful attack on Metammeh might 
have the effect of encouraging the enemy to act on the offensive at 
any moment. I did not go out, as I was assisting Surgeon-Major 
Briggs all the time in a long series of major operations, and there 
were more of them than we could well get through. Lord Charles 
Beresford was there himself, an invalid, and occupied a hut with three 
other officers. One of the latter had had his leg shattered, and we 
were obliged to amputate it near the hip. Lord Charles had an 
opportunity of witnessing all the details of the operation, which was 
performed by Briggs, while I gave the chloroform. He was greatly 
interested by the fact that no blood was lost, as we had applied 
Esmarch’s bandage carefully. I may here add, and it makes a pleas- 
ing recollection to be able to do so, that the result in this particular 
case was gratifying to the last degree, and that since my return to 
England I have often seen the former owner of the amputated limb 
enjoying pedestrian exercise in London thoroughfares, with the aid 
of a cork leg, and in such a way that a casual observer might well 
fail to notice the existence of so serious a loss. 

The arrival in safety, after their hazardous voyage down river 
from Khartoum, of General Gordon’s four steamers (the ‘ Bordein,’ 
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‘ Safieh,’ ‘ Tewfikia,’ and ‘ Telahawiyeh ’), and the excellent fighting 
condition in which the men proved to be, was, of course, an inspiring 
event at the time of its occurrence. It was the next best thing to 
having reached the beleaguered general himself, and raised high our 
hopes of being still able to effect the main object of the expedition. 
Perhaps the illusive hopes thus raised had a share in the effect of 
prolonging the stay at Metammeh. The next and following days 
were, at all events, spent in reconnoitring, collecting fuel for the 
steamers, &c. &c.; and the ‘ relief’ did not proceed towards Khar- 
toum till the 24th of January. Sir Charles Wilson sailed in the 
‘ Bordein ;’ she was accompanied by the ‘ Telahawiyeh,’ which took 
in tow a nugger laden with dhura, and some Soudanese soldiers. 

I did not accompany this expedition to Khartoum, as my duties 
lay at El Gubat. The heroism of Gordon’s own soldiers was well 
attested by the fact that I had the opportunity of treating many 
of them here who had been carrying bullets, pieces of iron, &., in 
their flesh for months; and no better testimony to their loyalty to 
their chief could, I think, have been furnished than the fact that 
they continued ready and willing to fight bravely and unflinchingly 
for him throughout, although they might have gone over at any 
moment to the forces of the Mahdi, who would have received them 
with open arms. 

On the night of the 3lst of January I occupied a straw hut 
with Mr. Melton Prior close to the river-side. The whole camp 
was quiet and still in the small hours of the morning of February 1, 
when my attention was attracted by the movement of a boat 
approaching our bank, and immediately after Lieutenant Stuart 
Wortley! stepped on shore, bearing the sad news that Khartoum had 
fallen, that its brave defender had almost certainly perished by a 
violent death, and that of course our expedition had failed to 
accomplish its object. That calm, still morning on the banks of 
the Nile was one of sadness and disappointment. Officers and men, 
the healthy and the sick, the whole and the maimed, every one was 
affected by the depressing tidings that the object of all our exertions had 
eluded our grasp, and that, when actually within attainable distance, 
the glory which would have resulted from the rescue of one of the 
most remarkable men of the age, and the happy consciousness that 
we had successfully performed a noble ‘duty, had been irretrievably 
lost to us. No details of Gordon’s fate had been procured, but there 
was no reasonable doubt that the worst had happened. 

The story of our retirement and return journey need not be 
entered upon here. It has nothing to do with the failure of the 
Gordon Relief Expedition. The broad facts to be considered now are 
that this expedition was organised by the leaders of the British 
Government at a vast expenditure of British money, and entailed 

? Now Major. 
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considerable loss of life and much hardship and privation even to 
those who were fortunate enough to survive its trials. 

Ahideous outcry has been raised, chiefly by those interested in 
party politics, against the then leaders of the State for having so 
long neglected sending out a sufficient force to effect the rescue of 
one of England’s most devoted subjects. An outcry, on a smaller 
scale, was raised, and has been recently resuscitated, against the 
leader of England’s army for having mismanaged the details of the 
trust reposed in him, and having wasted so much time in the 
preliminary preparations. All these criticisms may have appeared 
very important in the eyes of the judges by whom they were advanced, 
but when it comes to the central question of the relief of General — 
Gordon, for which the whole expedition was called into existence, the 
naked fact remains that we had reached Metammeh quite in time to 
effect its object. 

Our entire force arrived at this station on the morning of the 21st of 
January, 1885 (the greater portion having reached here on the evening 
of the 19th), and four steamers sent down by General Gordon himself, 
and manned by apparently devoted troops, arrived at about 10 A.M. on 
the same day. Sir Charles Wilson left Metammeh for Khartoum 
(under 100 miles) about 8 A.M. on the morning of the 24th. If even 
one steamer had returned to Khartoum on the 21st with a contingent 
of British sailors or soldiers the success of the object of the Gordon 
Relief Expedition would, to a certainty, have been attained. The 
troops who had descended had bravely run the gauntlet. Sufficient 
fuel for one steamer could have been procured in a short time, and 
the naval brigade could have effectively assisted in the difficulties of 
the ascent of the river, and could have well been relied on as 
a sufficient force to relieve the beleaguered city. 

As the ill-fated hero had himself again and again pointed out, all 
that was required was to let the enemy see by the presence of even 
a few British soldiers that the long-promised relief was not all a 
delusion. As it was, Khartoum fell on the 26th ; the steamers reached 
it on the 28th, even after an ominously slow ascent. If a steamer 
had left on the afternoon of the 21st, as she certainly could easily 
have done, she would, at the same slow rate of progress, have relieved 
Gordon on the 25th, and the fall of Khartoum would not have gone 
down to posterity as one of the blots of British history. 

The singular power of imagination which made Mr. Gladstone 
answerable for every detail of failure in this ill-fated expedition was 
a somewhat ghastly source of amusement to all non-political persons 
who took an active part in its movements. The heads of the British 
Government considered and debated for a long time, it is true, 
before deciding on sending out the expedition; but the truth is 
none the less certain that the early stages of its advance were 
far from being ‘ too late.’ Even after all the subsequent delays and 
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disappointments, the majority of which I do not understand, and, 
accordingly, could never attempt to explain, the indisputable fact re- 
mains that our force arrived at Metammeh, and was actually met 
there—as if by intervention of Providence—by Gordon’s steamers, 
within such a very short distance of the beleaguered city, five whole 
days before the latter yielded to the enemy. 

Having regard to the exertion made and the danger incurred by our 
leaders in the enterprise, it would be harsh indeed to assert that each 
did not act in what he considered the best interests of the expedition, 
according to the lights afforded by his best private judgment, but 
that a deplorable error of judgment was the immediate cause of the 
fall of Khartoum and the melancholy fate of its heroic defender 
no unprejudiced witness can attempt to deny. 


Tos. HEAZLE PARKE. 





THE MEANING OF A BABY’S FOOTPRINT 


Tue characteristics and mechanism of the human hand was among 
the subjects specially mentioned in the will of the Earl of Bridge- 
water (bearing the date of the 25th of February, 1825), to be dealt 
with by one of the writers chosen for the preparation of the works 
afterwards known as the Bridgewater Treatises. The trustees, con- 
sisting of the President of the Royal Society and the Archbishop of 
Canterbury and the Bishop of London, in this case very happily 
selected Sir Charles Bell to advocate the views set forth by the 
testator, and the result was his well-known work on The Hand, its 
Mechanism and Vital Endowments as Evincing Design. 

It is interesting to speculate how the great anatomist would 
have marshalled his arguments to prove his case if the foot had 
formed the subject of the treatise, instead of the hand. In the light 
of our present knowledge no part of the human frame seems to 
indicate more clearly the truth of the Darwinian theory of human 
descent, and to show that its ‘mechanism and vital endowments’ were 
primarily adapted for far other uses than those to which the organ 
is now put. To those not conversant with the anatomical structure 
of the human foot as compared with that of the feet of the higher 
apes this may seem a bold statement, since in no part of his body 
does man apparently differ more from the quadrumana than in the 
outward appearance and functions of his lower extremities. 

The chief purpose of this article is to draw attention to certain 
external characters of the foot at an early period of life which have 
apparently hitherto escaped the notice of observers, and which 
clearly indicate the same truth as that taught us by the study of 
comparative anatomy—viz. that the human foot is historically a 
climbing organ, which has become adapted by the pressure of 
changed environment for locomotion upon the ground. 

If, like the writer of the fourth Bridgewater Treatise, we were to 
endeavour to prove design from the study of the various parts of the 
elaborate machinery of bones, muscles, and tendons revealed by dis- 
section, our investigations might well end in a conclusion that some 
sort of design was indicated; but it would be design which plainly 
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had in view the purpose of climbing trees rather than that of walking 
or running on terra firma. If, by any chance, the structures of a 
human foot could be perfectly preserved, so as to come under the 
criticism of the pundits of an age as far remote in the future as the 
secondary epoch is in the past, it seems reasonable to speculate that, 
after much disputing between the Owens and Huxleys of that time, 
it might be concluded that quaternary man was an animal which was 
capable of fair progression on the ground, but whose usual habitat 
was among the branches of trees. 

In order to justify the wisdom of posterity, after suggesting the 
possibility of such a conclusion, it will be well briefly to review a few 
points of the internal structure of the foot, which would no doubt be 
dwelt on by the arborealist school in any dispute with the terres- 
trialists. One might easily imagine that, while the latter would 
hold fast. by the bones and ligaments, the former would pin their 
faith to the muscles. The skeletal parts, showing the firm arch, the 
closely-bound metatarsal bones, and the parallel position of the great 
toe, indicate a fitness to bear weight from above; yet even here it 
might be shown that there are few points of vital difference between 
apes and man, and the fact would doubtless be dwelt upon by the 
other side that, while each contiguous pair of the four outer toes 
have a common joint with the tarsus, the great toe, like a true 
thumb, has a separate articulation, indicating a certain measure of 
freedom and independence of movement. 

But it would be when the muscles and tendons come to be con- 
sidered that the arborealists would carry all before them ; for upon no 
possible grounds could these be explained as having been developed 
for the purposes of terrestrial locomotion. 

Nature does nothing in vain, and every item in the complicated 
structure of all organic beings has an origin arising from actual need, 
as definite as has any act in the statute books, and, indeed, more so, 
for Nature pays no heed to factious clamour, and is absolutely 
indifferent to fads. It is possible that the need may long ago 
have ceased to exist, and yet the organ may remain in evidence. 
It is then known as a vestigial structure, and as such proves of ines- 
timable value to the biologist as an historic record of ancestral habits 
of life. 

In the study of feet it is convenient to mark out broadly two 
classes. In one the foot is used almost solely for locomotion, and 
the structure is, as a rule, correspondingly simple, because of the 
narrow limits of the duties required. To this class would belong the 
feet of nearly all the hoofed animals, and of a few others of large 
bulk. The other class includes those feet which have several accessory 
functions and corresponding machinery, as, for instance, those of the 
feline tribe and others, armed with elaborate claws. The extremities 
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of all apes and other animals with a well-developed grasping power 
would have an even stronger claim to be put into the same category, 
owing to the extraordinary number and importance of the muscles 
which regulate the varied movements. It will also be seen that in 
the first class the mechanism, besides being simple, is uniformly of a 
robust type, since it all has to do with moving or sustaining the 
weight of the body. In the foot of the horse or camel there are, 
therefore, no fine tendinous cords or small muscles. 

On the other hand, we find that where the functions are more 
varied, the motor apparatus is not only exceedingly complex, but 
often of great delicacy, so as to regulate the varied movements with 
the utmost precision. Especially is this the case where the ex- 
tremities partake of the nature of hands, and the several digits have 
more or less independent movements. 

Among the arboreal quadrumana the need of such complexity is 
clear. To walk or run upon the ground is comparatively a simple 
matter; for, although the surface may be irregular, it is always 
fairly firm, and will support the weight as soon as the foot is set 
down, and the movements required for one step are repeated with 
little variation. 

That mere irregularity of surface will not produce a complicated 
mechanism is seen by examining the feet of such animals as the 
goat, mountain sheep, and chamois, which all obviously belong to 
the first division. 

Climbing, after the manner of cats and squirrels, by means of 
the claws holding on to the irregular bark of the trunks and larger 
limbs of trees, does not require any great versatility in the ex- 
tremities, since the movement is much the same for all the digits at 
every stage of progress, and one piece of rough bark is very much 
like another. Indeed, a cat mounting a tree is practically running 
uphill, with the simple addition of the power to prevent itself from 
slipping at each step, and it is plain that for this purpose the only 
mechanism required beyond that of ordinary locomotion is the 
power to press the sharp claws firmly against the surface of the 
ascent. 

When, however, an animal of larger bulk finds it necessary to 
traverse the smaller branches with speed, and to pass from one tree 
to the next without descending to the ground, a very different means 
and mode of progression are requisite. It must be able continually 
to seize such means of support, of whatever nature, as may chance to 
be within reach, in such a manner as to secure itself from falling, and 
to aid its onward course. 

It will be seen that this is an infinitely more difficult thing than 
to run over the most broken surface on terra firma. No two steps or 
stages of progress are alike, for in shape, direction, and distance apart 
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the branches vary infinitely. The hand or hand-like foot must, there- 
fore, be prepared at every moment to meet a new emergency and 
solve on the spot a fresh complicated problem in mechanics. At one 
instant it may seize a branch which affords a firm hold, and the next 
the digits must gather and cling to a mere spray of fine twigs. Not 
only must the organ be prepared to grip a bough at any angle in 
such a manner as to aid the progress of the animal in the desired 
course, but it must also be perpetually alert to change the manner of 
holding as ascent, descent, or other change of direction is necessary to 
secure the next practicable point d’appui. 

The use of delicate and quickly acting muscles, such as the lum- 
bricales, here becomes apparent ; for often in traversing the outer 
branches and in passing from tree to tree a number of fine sprays, 
sufficient collectively to afford a safe hold, must be snatched together 
with the greatest rapidity before the stronger grasping muscles con- 
tract and commit the weight of the animal to the frail support. And 
all this must be done instantaneously, so as not to retard the speed 
in fleeing from arboreal foes, upon which the very existence of the 
animal would often depend. 

It must be remembered that each separate movement requires 
the employment of a distinct muscle or group of muscles, for a 
muscle acts simply by drawing together its two points of attachment 
either in the direction of the line of its own axis or in that regulated 
by the natural pulleys round which the tendons may pass. 

Hence we should expect to find on dissection that the tree- 
climbing animals, which depend upon the prehensile capabilities of 
their extremities to facilitate rapid movement from place to place 
among the slender branches, have an extremely elaborate muscular 
system connected with the fingers and toes; and, conversely, when- 
ever complex mechanism adapted for such purposes is found to exist 
in these parts, arboreal habits, either past or present, are to be 
predicated with absolute certainty, if there is any truth whatever 
in the laws of evolutionary development. 

It is, therefore, more than probable that the marvellous range 
and versatility of movement in the human hand, such as excites our 
wondering admiration in the pianist, the conjurer, and in the adepts 
in many other professions requiring manual quickness and dexterity, 
is traceable to the thousand and one emergencies which our ancestors 
managed to meet, when they had to flee from cats and snakes among 
the tree-tops of the tropic forest. 

But what is to be said of the human foot, and into which of the 
two divisions suggested for convenient classification are we to place 
it? As far as its duties are concerned, the civilised foot is a foot and 
naught else, Among certain savage tribes and some others, such as 
the Hindoos and Malays, the grasping power of the toes is utilised to 
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some extent to pick up objects from the ground and for other simple 
purposes. It may be supposed, however, that in the long run this 
employment of the prehensile capabilities of the lower extremities 
has been a hindrance rather than a help to human progress, since we 
find that the more civilised man becomes, the more does he depend on 
his hands to assist him in the arts, and use his feet as means of loco- 
motion only. It is interesting to note how the habits of civilisation 
have taught man to imitate artificially nature’s method among other 
purely terrestrial animals, and protect his feet with a stout covering 
resembling a hoof. Indeed if we needed a convenient term to differ- 
entiate civilised man from all other beings, we might with some 
justice style him an amateur ungulate. 

It is therefore apparent that, if some creative force constructed 
all parts of the foot of man with some definite purpose in view, the 
intention did not include any great advance in the arts of civilisation, 
and that the bootmaker is impiously contributing to our setting at 
naught the ends for which the organ was designed, since by enclosing 
it in a more or less rigid leather case, we render most of the ex- 
quisitely elaborate apparatus conferred upon us for moving the pha- 
langes quite useless, For, although we must place the human foot 
according to its present functions among those almost exclusively 
used for terrestrial locomotion, its whole structure shows that it 
belongs emphatically to the most advanced section of the second class. 
Like the hand, it has an extraordinary number of muscles, which 
indicate a great range and variety of digital movements and which at 
one time must have been of the greatest importance in the struggle 
for existence. 

A very brief account of the anatomy of some of the parts under 
discussion will give an idea of the number of different potential 
movements in the toes. 

The fourteen phalanges or toe bones of each foot have upwards of 
thirty separate points of muscular attachment, and come under the 
direct influence of a considerable number of muscles attached else- 
where, while the five metatarsal bones, which support the front part 
of the sole (just as the metacarpals form the framework of the palm 
of the hand), have among them some score of muscular and tendinous 
attachments. The chief muscles are those for flexing and extending 
the toes, although, with such a number of helpers, movement laterally 
and in almost every other direction is possible, The flexors, which are 
responsible for the movements in grasping, are especially powerful, and 
act separately upon each of the three phalanges which go to make 
up a toe (the great toe is an exception, and like a true thumb has 
only two bones in addition to the metatarsal), so that each joint can 
be bent independently of the others. It must be borne in mind 
that in speaking of the number of muscular attachments I do not 
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mean in all cases separate muscles ; for in many cases the same muscle 
has a common action upon several bones, and in some instances the 
point of origin of a muscle moving a digit is a contiguous metatarsal 
bone, as in the case of the small muscles known as interossei. 

Instead of describing in detail the action of all these separate 
muscles, which might prove wearisome to any but an anatomical 
enthusiast, it will be well to take one group and to consider the bear- 
ing of the facts relating to it on the history of the human foot. 

For this purpose the group already referred to called the lwmbri- 
cales will serve excellently. 

These little fleshy strips of about three inches in length exist in 
the hand as well as in the foot, and in both cases act as assistants to 
the chief muscle for bending the fingers or toes. 

The correspondence of the muscular systems of the upper and 
lower extremities is extraordinary, and can only be accounted for on 
evolutionary grounds by the supposition that at one time both hands 
and feet had similar duties to perform. In the parallel ‘ table of 
muscular homologies between the upper and lower limbs’ in the last 
edition of Quain’s Anatomy, only one manual muscle, and that a 
small one which has no osseous attachments, fails to find a fellow in 
the lower members, 

The lumbricales of the foot are four in number, and arise from 
the four divisions of the tendon of the long flexor muscle of the toes 
(to which they act as humble satellites), at a spot situated just about 
the middle of the sole. They pass forwards, slightly diverging from 
one another, to the inner side of the four outer toes, and there 
become tendinous, and are inserted into the part of each toe which is 
nearest the foot. Their action is peculiar, and has given rise to a 
good deal of discussion. They bend the first joint of the toes, but 
do not affect the other joints. They are small and comparatively 
feeble, but their chief merit seems to be that they give each toe (or 
finger) a certain amount of quick, independent movement, and when 
acting together they bend the fingers at the knuckle and the toes at 
the corresponding joints with great rapidity. As simple flexors they 
can hardly be said to be necessary, for each digit has two efficient 
ones without them, although their power of independent action may 
at times be useful, since the other flexor tendons, from the fact that 
they spring from a common muscle and are often joined by liga- 
mentous bands, are unable to bend one digit without affecting the 
others. 

In some of the anthropoid apes, and especially in the most bulky 
of these, the gorilla, the lumbricales are very fully developed, and, as 
has been suggested, their power of very quick movement, which they 
owe to their shortness and the manner of their insertion, may be 
useful in enabling the digits to gather a handful of small sprays or 
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twigs together sufficient unitedly to sustain the weight of the 
animal before the stronger grasping muscles contract. In the human 
hand they have received a special name from the older anatomists, 
who called them fidicinales, because they enable the violin-player to 
bend his fingers with great rapidity upon the strings of his instru- 
ment. Among those who assert the existence of design in nature 
this might perhaps be considered their fore-ordained mission, since 
it is about the only office which has been assigned to them by writers 
on human myology. But this would scarcely explain their existence 
in the lower extremities, for no one except an ‘armless phenomenon’ 
desires to play the fiddle with his toes. 

Such a feat has been accomplished by several of these unfortu- - 
nates, and they have also attained proficiency in writing, painting, 
sewing, &c., by means of the toes only. But it would be carrying 
the argument for design over the verge of the ridiculous to assert 
that the provision of such muscles as those we are discussing was 
made to meet the needs of these abnormal human curiosities; and 
the extraordinary capacity in their feet for being educated to perform 
acts that are a severe test of manual dexterity strengthens the theory 
that the already existing muscles, which admit of such acquired 
versatility of function, were, like those in the hand, developed by the 
ever-varying needs consequent on an arboreal existence. 

It may be asked, ‘ How is it that all these complicated structures, 
if they are practically useless, and have been so for hundreds or 
generations, persist and still form a part of the human frame?’ The 
answer which science has to give is somewhat as follows. By the 
laws of heredity, as we now understand them, any part which has been 
slowly and thoroughly inbred into the animal economy from its long- 
continued necessity in preserving the race from extinction, tends to 
be perpetuated almost indefinitely, unless its existence has ceased to 
be advantageous, and has become actually injurious. It would then 
be slowly suppressed, in exactly the same manner and by the same 
means as it was originally developed—that is, by so-called fortuitous 
variation, and the survival of the fittest. It might, however, undergo 
partial suppression, simply because the pressure of necessity is re- 
moved as soon as it becomes vestigial, and since the pedal lumbricales 
in man are smaller than those in the gorilla, it is possible that they 
are now degenerating in this way, since they have ceased to be any 
longer vital factors in the struggle for existence. 

A man no longer survives his fellows and wins a foremost place 
or a more excellent wife because his lower lumbricales are of first-rate 
order, so that if a ‘sport’ in the shape of an individual deficient in 
this respect chanced to appear, he would not—as, probably, was the 
case in the remote past—be eliminated, but would, other things 
being equal, hold his own with the rest, and, by transmitting 
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his deficiency to posterity, lower the standard among all his de- 
scendants. 

These and other muscles of the toes, which our modern habits 
have thrown out of employment, therefore still persist, and will 
probably continue as long as man remains upon the earth, since it is 
difficult. to see how they can become injurious enough to ensure the 
elimination of those possessing them. 

If the Lamarckian doctrine of transmission by inheritance of 
organs originated and developed by use during the life of the in- 
dividual were true, the converse should also hold good, and continued 
disuse lead to comparatively rapid suppression. 

Yet we see in this age, endowed with the results of some hundreds 
of generations of human culture, and probably of some thousands of 
generations of terrestrial habits, statesmen, philosophers, and even 
divines, walking about upon modified hands which still contain the 
actual muscles adapted for progress by a series of agile leaps from one 
unstable branch to another, and from tree to tree of the tropic forests. 

In the November (1891) number of this Review I drew attention to 
some characteristics of infants which appeared to show that the 
human subject shortly after birth presents certain points of resem- 
blance to the arboreal quadrumana which are not so noticeable 
later in life. Since these observations were published, I have been 
struck with some external peculiarities in the feet of very young 
children which appear to be traceable to no other cause than that the 
feet were essentially prehensile organs among our ancestors. 

In the first place, the toes of infants are much more mobile than 
those of adults. The great toe is shorter than the second and third, 
and is often separated from the second by a considerable interval. 
The four outer toes can be, and frequently are, bent downwards so as 
to show a distinct knuckle on the upper aspect of the foot at the 
metatarso-phalangeal joint, and when at the same time the great toe 
is flexed and turned inwards across the sole, the front part of the foot 
makes a very respectable fist. The great and little toes are often 
made to approach one another beneath the rest, and I have seen one 
child who could almost make them touch, and who habitually would 
endeavour to make the great toe-oppose the others when any grasp- 
able object was brought into contact with the front part of the sole. 
The general freedom of movement, and this thumb-like action of the 
pollex, renders it possible to cause the great toe of an infant to touch 
each of the others with a very little aid from the observer. In all 
young children any slight irritation of the skin of the sole of the foot, 
especially at a point just external to the ball of the great toe, will 
cause an instant reflex response of the flexor or grasping mechanism of 
the toes in exactly the same way as titillation of the hand will cause 
the fingers to close upon the palm. 
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Acloser examination of the foot of a newly-born infant reveals the 
fact that the sole is covered with lines of a character exactly similar 
to those on the hand: and when the toes are bent downwards, these 
become deep creases, showing that they are, like the palmar lines, 
the natural folding places of the integument to facilitate the action 
of grasping. In order thoroughly to examine these lines and to com- 
pare those of a large number of children, I at first made use of 
photography, and succeeded in getting some excellent results. Sub- 
sequently, after a good deal of experimenting in various directions, I 
found that direct prints of the infant’s feet on paper would answer 
much better. After trying various methods, I found that the best 
results could be got by covering the foot by means of a soft stencil . 
brush with a composition of lamp-black, soap, syrup, and blue-black 
ink, wiping it gently from heel to toe with a smoothly folded silk 
handkerchief to remove the superfluous pigment, and then applying 
a moderately flexible paper, supported on a soft pad, direct to the 
foot. 

The result. can be seen in the accompanying facsimile prints. 

The act of wiping the foot has the effect of causing the grasping 
muscles to contract, and thus the creases are deepened, and the ink 
retained in them. Upon this .fact depends the success of the 
method ; for if the paper is warmed, its contact does not act as a 
stimulus to the sensory nerves involved in the reflex, and therefore 
the foot can be placed flat upon the paper and the lines leave a dis- 
tinct impression. 

The comparison of some hundreds of these footprints establishes 
the fact that the chief lines are present in all instances, although 
there is a certain amount of variety of detail. In many cases I have 
examined the hands at the same time, and I do not think that the 
plantar markings differ more in different subjects than do those on the 
pelms. 

On taking prints of the feet of older children who had éommenced 
to walk, I found that usually the lines are scarcely visible at 
fourteen months old, and.are only present in a few cases after the age 
of two years. In adults no trace of them can be seen when the foot 
is at rest, and only the faintest indication at one or two spots when 
the toes are flexed to the utmost. The obliteration is doubtless owing 
to the foot being used as an organ for progression rather pre- 
hension, and it will be seen that the most distinct line (that marked 
A B) crosses the sole at the spot where the epidermis is always 
dense and callous, and the subcutaneous tissues thickened into a 
cushion-like pad by the pressure and friction consequent on walking. 
This line undoubtedly marks the place where the chief fold in the 
skin was situated when the toes were habitually clasped round some 
object such as the branch of a tree. It is opposite the digital joints 
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which might be called the ‘ knuckles of the foot,’ and corresponds, 
therefore, to the deep crease observable upon the hand when the 
fingers are half closed, and which is known to professors of palmistry 
as ‘ the line of heart.’ 

The next most noticeable line partially coincides with this and 
is marked A E in the typical print. It has been declared to be 
homologous to the middle line of the hand called by chiromants the 
‘line of head ;’ although this seems open to dispute, since another of 
the initiated considers it equivalent to the ‘ line of fate.’ I shall not 
attempt to decide between the clashing opinions of these adepts, 
confessing that the deep mysteries of chiromancy are beyond the 
powers of understanding of a mere biologist. 

The third line, marked D C, or, if the curve were continued, D 
C A, is admittedly identical with the ‘line of life.’ 

Although the lines on the hand have been studied for thousands 
of years, it seems that those on the foot have hitherto escaped notice. 
To persons who find in physical phenomena the raw material for 
occult systems of metaphysics and intimations of future events, they 
offer a new field, and may even give rise to a kindred pseudo-science 
to the one which was not long ago dug up from the limbo of old- 
world mysteries and impostures and refurbished for drawing-room use. 

At present the science of plantistry (if I may be allowed to coin a 
word) is dumb asto the future, although this may beaccounted for by the 
ineptitude of those who have hitherto considered it, but it is eloquent 
in revealing some strange chapters in the past history of the human 
race. 

To those who have been able to appreciate the argument from 
the internal anatomy of the foot this statement will cause no sur- 
prise; but, seeing that the phenomena are here patent on the 
surface, and can be understood without previous technical knowledge, 
it may be well to dwell upon the evolutionary interpretation of the 
strange inscriptions on this newly-discovered and most ancient 
historic document, the infantile sole. 

At the first glance it is apparent that, in looking at the bottom 
of a baby’s foot, we have before us a palmar rather than a plantar 
surface. The general hand-like appearance is explicable on no other 
ground than that the organ was among our remote progenitors to all 
intents and purposes a hand; since its hand-like characters can be 
of no possible advantage, but rather the reverse, to an ordinary 
modern biped, whether savage or civilised. The presence of these 
vestigial lines during infancy and their disappearance later in life is 
consistent with what has been observed with regard to many other 
infantile characteristics of a like nature which have been treated in a 
previous number of this Review. 

It may be well here to remark, in order to prevent misunder- 





FOOTPRINTS OF HUMAN EVOLUTION. 


(The footprints are from infants of from three to seven weeks old.) 


1, Typica Footprint. A B, the diagonal line; A Z, the vertical line; A O D, the curved 
line or line of the ball of the hallux. 
2, 8, 4, 5. VARIETIES. 
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standing, that certain distinctive attributes of early life are traceable 
solely to infantile requirements, and are, therefore, not atavistic. 
That under discussion cannot, however, be considered one of these, 
since there is no possible advantage accruing to a modern babe in 
being able to shut its foot up like a fist or to grip any object with 
its toes. 

No analogous case of the hand-like lines appearing at birth on 
the feet but disappearing in after life can be found among other 
animals. The bear is a plantigrade, and his spoor on the soft earth 
might well be mistaken for a man’s; yet when he is a young and un- 
licked cub his soles exhibit no such linear markings, but rather tend 
to resemble those of the cat tribe, to which he is akin by descent. 

As has been pointed out, the line marked AB in the typical 
print, and which I have called, for the purposes of plantistry, ‘ the 
diagonal line,’ shows the crease allowing for ordinary flexion. In 
like manner the line AE, or ‘ the vertical line,’ indicates the fold in 
the integument when the great toe is opposed to the other toes; 
while the third, D C, ‘ the line of the ball of the great toe,’ corresponds 
to the manual line surrounding the ball of the thumb, and marks 
the crease caused by the habitual free movement of the hallux when 
its functions were more thumb-like. 

No doubt the question will have arisen in the minds of some of 
my readers: ‘If the feet of the young bear attest its kinship with 
the felidz, do these lines, when examined in detail, increase our bond 
of relationship to the apes ?’ 

I have attempted to set this doubt at rest by taking prints of 
apes’ feet, similar to those of young children’s; but, although I have 
had some success, the difficulties in identifying the various lines by 
this method are considerable. In the first place, monkeys object to 
experimental physiological research with a vehemence almost equal 
to that observable in certain other quarters among members of an 
allied species, and in the second it was found that the different 
families differ greatly from one another in the arrangement of the 
palmar and plantar lines. 

I hope, with patience and persuasion, to overcome the first diffi- 
culty in time, unless, as sometimes happens, the objection should 
chance to be based upon a prejudice outside the domain of the under- 
standing, and therefore beyond the reach of argument. 

So far, it has been ascertained fairly satisfactorily that the higher 
the ape the more do the plantar lines resemble the vestigial creases 
on the infantile foot. In the chimpanzee the resemblance is very 
close. In the orang it is less so, owing to the small size and un- 
important functions of the hallux. Unfortunately no gorilla is now 
within reach, but I have been able to obtain evidence that in the 
ease of this anthropoid, the extremities of which so remarkably 
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resemble our own in internal structure, the lines on the sole are 
almost identical with those shown in the accompanying footprints. 

The cumulative weight of such facts as the presence in the human 
foot of muscles of the class of the lumbricales, which could not have 
been produced by terrestrial requirements, and which can have been 
of no essential service to savage man, and are all but useless to the 
civilised, and the persistence in the foot during infancy of many 
hand-like characters and even of the network of lines on the sole, 
characteristic of a prehensile organ, impress on us the truth that, 
whatever our predilections may be, it is no longer possible to treat 
man as an exception in Nature’s great evolutionary scheme. 


Lovis Rosrnson. 





HOUSEHOLD CLUBS: 


HOW WILL THEY AFFECT SMALL HOUSEHOLDS? 


EVERY ONE interested in household management must be alive to the 
many difficulties surrounding the attainment of real human inter- 
course between master and servant; and the suggestion in these 
pages for the formation of household clubs is valuable as proposing 
to all—even when the establishment is so large as to necessitate 
scores of servants and many departments—a scheme by which 
personal contact with each and all may be obtained. But to the 
heads of small households it can afford but little help, for there 
personal contact is constant and inevitable, and in spite of this the 
gulf between master (or mistress) and servant continues to yawn, 
and can only exceptionally be bridged or filled. A great novelist 
noticed once that the trifles of life have a tendency to build up a 
barrier between those residing in the same house; ‘and this fact, 
added to the reserve which each class seems to feel towards the 
other, and which is downstairs as stony as (shall I say more stony 
than ?) it is upstairs, makes those of the same family strangers often 
when they desire a nearer relation. 

Still, the existence of such a community as Lady Aberdeen pro- 
poses would, of course, give point and character to much of, the inter- 
course between members of the establishment. In small households, 
however, it would be next door to impracticable. The difficulties 
are threefold : 

First, it would interfere with rest, and rest is the supreme need 
for every one, when all necessary duties have to be performed by two, 
three, or five persons. The day is far too full to permit of an hour 
and a quarter being devoted to club purposes; the small, irregular 
intervals of leisure coming at different times of day for each servant 
must be employed for some personal need, such as mending, letter- 
writing, going out, or just simply in letting brain and hand lie idle. 
Preparations for social evenings, studying for classes of any kind, 
systematic rehearsals for entertainments, whether for the internal 
benefit of the household or to collect funds for philanthropic pur- 
poses, would only come as an additional strain on wearied minds and 
bodies. ‘The sweet bliss of providing,’ as Mrs. Browning calls it, is 
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far too constant in its demands to admit of them. Leisure is the 
first need of workers, and it is incompatible with any additions to 
daily duties, when those duties are unvarying and very numerous. 

The second difficulty lies in the fact that, among any set of people 
who exist or who act mainly in an organised capacity, organisation is 
in itself a disadvantage. Every one conversant with military life 
knows that once a soldier is off duty he gets out of barracks: he 
desires to cease being No. 3 of the 7th company of his bat- 
talion, and to become, as rapidly as may be, Thomas Atkins—the 
friend, the admired of civilians. So with servants: they prefer im- 
mensely going to Olympia with the young woman in business in the 
next street, who knew them when they were at home on their 
holiday, to joining expeditions as units of the household in which 
they live. It is, perhaps, less the case where there are so many 
employés of one master, that no one is much thrown with members 
of hisown department. In a small community where friction is cease- 
less, and every one is equally well known, it is inevitable that the 
stiffness and jar of the machine should irk the parts which con- 
stitute it. 

And the third objection is perhaps very retrograde as an opinion, 
very unworthy of this nineteenth century, in which every man and 
woman is considered equally intellectual and equally unjustly used if he 
or she have no intellectual advantages. It is this: there is not enough 
energy in most people to follow in a consecutive and concentrated 
manner a course of mental culture while they are employed in rough, 
menial work. Of course it is possible to quote instances to the con- 
trary, such as Livingstone, who educated himself for the university 
while employed in a cotton factory. It will, I think, be found that 
in almost every case the people who have done so have possessed a 
physique of the rarest strength and endurance. Information will 
always be valuable, and elevate the character of both work and 
worker ; but close, organised study, which the club idea seems to 
involve, cannot co-exist with severe, constant household work—one 
or other must go to the wall. It is no belittling of a household 
servant to demand that her energies shall be exercised in the duties 
of her profession, rather than in wood-carving, book-keeping, or 
singing. This may be called narrow-minded Toryism: it is the 
truth lying at the root of that dictum of the old-fashioned servant, 
*‘ Oncea girl takes to books, you will get no more good work out of her.’ 

So far in the interests of the servant : and, looking at the matter 
as employers, the conclusion must be the same. In the small 
residences which make up the suburbs of London and the bulk of our 
provincial towns, to which the master returns daily, wearied with 
professional duty, perhaps even to continue it far into the night ; 
where the mistress is herself employed most of the day in some 
detail of domestic work, it would be an intolerable burden to have an 
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additional number of things prepared, finished, available at a given 
moment of the day or week. 

No doubt, if most households were sufficiently large to admit of 
using the plan at all, some working arrangement could be felt out, 
on its lines; but nowadays incomes have a tendency to level down, 
and though there will always be a certain number of large, seignorial 
houses where the ‘ personnel’ will be vast, they will not and cannot 
affect materially the aspect of domestic service as it is presented to 
the rising generation. Young people must decide on the merits of 
the average (not the exceptional) characteristics of domestic service, 
and if inducements are requisite to the continuance of it amongst us 
as an institution, those inducements must be found in the little - 
homes. As a matter of fact, situations of the type depicted in the 
article can nearly always be filled; it is when with very limited 
means the traditions, the instincts, the standards of refined life have 
to be maintained, that employers find it almost impossible to dis- 
cover servants with any training or standard at all. There are 
plenty of young, rough, not unwilling creatures, who get through 
their duties somehow; but they have never attained proficiency, 
because they would never submit to training: they will always need 
supervision, and are incapable of any position of trust. 

And this objection to training, in spite of all things said to the 
contrary, is the true crux of the matter. We may modify it by 
kindly sympathy, we may encourage, we may praise and reward, but 
it will always be to the young a drawback. Youth does not love 
restraint and correction and interdependence ; and all the inducements 
in the world, in the shape of household clubs or otherwise, will not 
make them lovely in its sight. It is, indeed, a question whether 
the number of thoughtful young men and women who will not go to 
service is so great, whether those desiring mental culture are so 
numerous, as we might be led to suppose. It. must surely be a 
thoughtless being who can imagine for a moment that to bea servant 
militates against being aman. Is it not a warped state of mind 
which regards the condition of the factory worker who, ‘ during those 
blessed evenings of liberty, may mingle with her fellows and amuse 
herself as she pleases’ as advantageous, compared with the servant who 
is neither shelterless, unrestrained, nor irresponsible when off duty, 
but who pays the penalty of all true privilege in stricter rule and in 
closer claim ? 

If, in our complex society, we are to retain the advantages of the 
households of earlier days, we must certainly re-adjust our relations 
with our servants. The spirit of the article on clubs, indicating, as it 
does, the importance and the usefulness of the duty which lies nearest 
to us—emphasising, as it does, the necessity of effort and sympathy 
if we would establish any intercourse on personal rather than pro- 
fessional grounds with those around us—is a help towards arriving at 
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such an adjustment, and any adaptation of its details which will con- 
duce towards employers taking an individual interest in the improve- 
ment, the leisure, the reading, or the sorrows and joys of their 
dependents, not as dependents, but as fellow human beings, will add 
to the manifest advantages of service, by giving it a higher character 
than that of a business relation. 

But the essence of service is and must remain the same—Rule : 
and, until the prejudice against rule is eradicated, servants cannot be 
very numerous and will often be unsatisfied and unsatisfactory. 
Will it ever be eradicated? Yes: when the boys and girls who 
repudiate service now, learn, as the classes above them are learning, 
that in the educated professions, employment—lucrative employ- 
ment—is increasingly difficult to obtain ; when they realise that life 
is mainly a struggle, not for knowledge and culture, but for bread: in 
short, when the fairy, at once stern and tender, teaches them by her 
own methods that after all he is most godlike who lives not to be 
ministered unto but to minister, and that he is happiest who does 
the will of another rather than his own. 


MARGARET HAMILTON. 





A DEFENCE OF THE SO-CALLED 
‘WILD WOMEN’ 


THE first impulse of women whom Mrs. Lynn Linton calls ‘ wild’ is 
probably to contradict the charges that she makes against them in 
the course of three ruthless articles, but reflection shows the futility 
as well as the inconsequence of such a proceeding. After all, those 
who have lost faith in the old doctrines are not so much concerned 
to prove themselves, as individuals, wise and estimable, as to lead 
thinking men and women to consider the nature of popular senti- 
ments with regard to the relation of the sexes, and to ask themselves 
whether the social fiat which for centuries has forced every woman, 
whatever be her natural inclinations‘or powers, into one avocation be 
really wise or just ; whether, in truth, it be in the interests of the race 
to deprive one half of it of liberty of choice, to select for them their 
mode of existence, and to prescribe for them their very sentiments. 

To the task of opposing the conclusions of Mrs. Lynn Linton 
her adversaries must bring considerable force and patience, and for 
this singular reason, that she gives them nothing to answer. One 
cannot easily reply to strings of accusations against the personal 
qualities of women who venture to hold views at variance with 
those at which the world arrived at some happy and infallible epoch 
in its history. The unbeliever finds himself thrown back upon 
the simple school-room form of discussion, consisting in flat con- 
tradiction, persistently repeated until the energies give out. As 
this method appears undignified and futile, it seems better to let 
most of the charges pass in silence, commenting only on one or two 
here and there in passing. It is of no real moment whether Mrs. 
Lynn Linton’s unfavourable impression of the women who differ 
from her in this matter be just or unjust, the question is simply : 
are their views nearer or farther from the truth than the doctrines 
from which they dissent? As regards their personal qualities, it 
must in fairness be remembered that the position of the advocate of 
an unpopular cause is a very trying one ; the apostles of a new faith 
are generally driven, by the perpetual fret of opposition and contempt, 
to some rancour or extravagance ; but such conduct merely partakes 
of the frailty of human nature, and ought not to prejudice a really 
impartial mind against the views themselves. 

3K 2 
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Such a mind will consider principles and not persons ; and although 
the absurdities of its champions may tell against the spread of a new 
doctrine among the mass, it certainly ought not to retard it among 
thinkers and students of history, who must be well aware that the 
noblest causes have not been able to command infallible advocates, 
nor to protect themselves from perilous friends. 

It would be interesting to make a collection from the writings of 
Mrs. Lynn Linton of all the terrific charges that she has brought 
against her sex, adding them up in two columns, and placing side by 
side the numerous couples that contradict each other. At the end 
of this sad list one might place the simple sentence of defence, ‘ No, 
we aren't!’ and although this would certainly lack the eloquence and 
literary quality of Mrs. Lynn Linton’s arguments, I deny that it 
would yield to them in cogency. 

There is nothing that is mean, paltry, ungenerous, tasteless, or 
ridiculous of which the woman who repudiates the ancient doctrines 
is not capable, according to this lady, unless, indeed, they are such 
abject fools that they have not the energy to be knaves. The logic 
is stern: either a woman is a ‘ modest violet, blooming unseen,’ un- 
questioning, uncomplaining, a patient producer of children regardless of 
all costs to herself ; suffering ‘everyone’s opinion to influence her mind,’ 
and ‘all venerable laws hallowed by time . . . to control her actions’ 
—either this, or a rude masculine creature, stamping over moors 
with a gun that she may ape the less noble propensities of man; an 
adventuress who exposes herself to the dangers of travel simply that she 
may advertise herself in a book on her return ; a virago who desires 
nothing better than to destroy in others the liberty that she so loudly 
demands for herself. There is, according to Mrs. Lynn Linton, 
no medium between Griselda and a sublimated Frankenstein’s 
monster, which we have all so often heard of and seldom seen. 
Mrs. Lynn Linton’s experience in this respect appears to have been 
ghastly. This is greatly to be regretted, for it has induced her to 
divide women roughly into two great classes: the good, beautiful, 
submissive, charming, noble, and wise on the one hand, and on the 
other, the bad, ugly, rebellious, ill-mannered, ungenerous, and foolish. 
The ‘ wild women’ are like the plain and wicked elder sisters in a fairy 
tale, baleful creatures who go about the world doing bad deeds and 
oppressing innocence as it sits rocking the cradle by the fireside. 
It seems hard for the poor elder sisters to be told off to play this 
dreadful réle, amid the hisses of the gallery, and they deserve some 
sympathy after all, for truly the world offers temptations to evil 
courses, and innocence at the cradle can be desperately exasperating 
at times! It has a meek, placid, sneaky, virtuous way of getting 
what it wants, and making it hot and uncomfortable for unpopular 
elder sisters. After all, in spite of Mrs. Lynn Linton, there is no more 
finished tyrant in the world than the meek sweet creature who cares 
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nothing for her ‘ rights,’ because she knows she can get all she wants 
by artifice ; who makes a weapon of her womanhood, a sword of strength 
of her weakness, and does not disdain to tyrannise over men to her 
heart’s content by an ungenerous appeal to their chivalry. She is a 
woman—poor, weak, helpless, and her husband may not call his soul 
his own! Tears are a stock-in-trade, and nerves a rock of defence. 
She claims no rights—she can’t understand what all this absurd talk 
is about—she is quite satisfied with things as they are. Personal 
dignity she has none; it would sadly interfere with her successful 
methods of insinuating herself through life, in serpentine fashion ; 
she gets what she can as best she may, living by her wits; a mere 
adventuress, after all, in spite of her unblemished character; appeal- - 
ing to men’s passions, frailties, chivalry ; often differing from a class 
of women whose very name she would scarcely mention, in the nature 
of her surroundings and her supreme sense of respectability, rather 
than in the essential nature of her position. 

But far be it from me to affirm, in simple opposition to Mrs. 
Lynn Linton, that all women of the old school are of this kind. My 
object is not merely to bring a counter-charge, but to point to the 
type which power on the one side and subordination on the other 
tend to produce. There are thousands, however, of the time-honoured 
school who never dream of attempting this unconscious retaliation. 
Many of them neither demand rights nor win their way by artifice. 
They accept their lot, just as it is, in a literal spirit, being just 
enough developed to see the meanness of trading upon the chivalry of 
men, and not enough so to resent being placed in a position which 
makes them dependent, utterly and hopelessly, upon their favour. 
These women—the most pathetic class of all—have been so well 
drilled to accept their position without question, that they launch 
their complaints only at Fate and Nature, if ever they are moved to 
complain at all. Their conscience and their generosity forbid them 
to make use of the usual weapons of a dependent race, artifice and 
flattery ; so that they are denied even this redress, which less sensi- 
tive women enjoy without stint. These half-developed women 
respond loyally to the stern demands made upon them by public sen- 
timent ; they are martyrs to ‘ duty ’in its narrowest sense ; they turn 
a meek ear to society when it addresses homilies to them, inculcating 
the highest principles, and showering upon them the heaviest responsi- 
bilities, without dreaming of bestowing corresponding rights. 

In short, the women of the old order and the women of the new 
have faults and virtues each after their own kind, and it is idle to 
make general affirmations about either class. 

It is well, therefore, to check the inherent: instinct to contradict 
when Mrs. Lynn Linton says that women of the new faith are evil 
and ugly ; one must say rather that this is a mere matter of opinion, 
formed from the impression each person gathers from individual 
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experience, and from the bias with which that experience is met. 
Let, however, the impression be as unfavourable to the ‘ wild women’ 
as it may, it is neither fair nor philosophic to refuse to consider their 
claims. The liberal-minded will remember that the claims of a class 
hitherto subordinate always seem preposterous, and that the more 
complete has been their exclusion, the more ridiculous will appear 
their aspirations. Yet this inclination to treat with derision any 
new demand for liberty stands on a level with the instinct of the 
street-urchin to jeer at anything to which he is unaccustomed, as, for 
example, any person in foreign garments, though he excel a thousand 
times in dignity and comeliness the natives of the country. 

It is not very surprising if some of the apostles of the new faith, 
irritated by the most powerful hindrances of law, sentiment, tradition— 
baffling, subtle, unceasing as these are—have made the mistake, as I 
think, of seeking to emphasise their demand for the liberty that 
men enjoy by imitating men’s habits and manners, and by seizing 
every occasion to take part in the fierce battle for existence, as if that 
were a desirable thing in itself, instead of an unhappy necessity. 
They are not alone in their error, however; they are not singular when 
they fail to see that the life that men now lead, in the effort to ‘ earn 
a living and to succeed,’ is crazy and perilous to themselves and to the 
race. To add to that great body of struggling men another body of 
struggling women would evidently not mend matters, and it is clear 
that the hopes which we may hold for the future of the race through 
the emancipation of women cannot rest on the prospect of their 
entering the tumultuous arena of competition, aud spending their 
strength in that fruitless fashion. Undeniably it would be wiser if 
women would use their influence to render the conflict less fierce, to 
slacken the greed for money, success, display, and to turn the ambi- 
tions of men to more rational and fruitful ways. 

But, however true all this may be, it is unluckily also true that 
women have to live, and that even those who have a father or a 
husband have, at most, food and shelter, they have not independence. 
The wife among the less prosperous of the middle classes, who takes 
upon her shoulders at least half the burden of the household—to put 
it very mildly—may toil all her life and grow worn with anxiety and 
worry, but she will still be as dependent upon her husband’s will or 
caprice as if she were an idler living upon his unearned bounty. 
Women are beginning to feel this more or less distinctly, and to 
desire to earn a little money for themselves, so that they may possess 
some means of subsistence that is really their own, small though it 
may be. This is surely natural enough, however evil may be the 
consequences of an inrush of women workers into the labour market. 
Since the work of women in their homes is not of a kind to give 
them independence, they are beginning to seek for employment of a 
sort that is recognised as deserving of reward, knowing that their 
pecuniary position eternally stands in the way of any improvement 
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as regards their legal and social status, and that it often obliges them 
to submit to a thousand wrongs and indignities which could not 
otherwise be placed upon them. 

A certain number of rebels are bending all their energies to the 
removal of this invincible hindrance, and to attain{this end they are 
forced to join more or less in the struggle for a livelihood. It will 
be a happy day for humanity when a woman can stay in her own 
home without sacrificing her freedom. Shortsighted is the policy 
which would keep the wife and mother helpless in the hands of the 
man whose home she sustains and holds together, which would give 
her but a meagre share of right to the children which have cost 
her so much to bear and tend, while burdening her with the fullest - 
responsibility regarding them. To this point I would especially call 
the attention of that large portion of the community who are con- 
vinced of the importance of the fireside and the home, who believe 
that in every other locality the woman is out of her sphere. Would 
they not use their influence most wisely, from their own point of 
view, in seeking to remove some of the heavy penalties that are at- 
tached to the enjoyment of homeand fireside, and to make them 
deserve a little better all the sentiment that has been lavished upon 
them ? 

It is easy indeed to see the frightful peril to the well-being of 
the race that lies in the labour of women outside the home; 
that peril can scarcely be exaggerated; but if women demand the 
natural human right to take their share of the opportunities, such as 
they are, which the world has to offer—if they desire the privilege 
of independence (a privilege denied them, work as they will, within 
the home), by what right does society refuse theirdemand? Men are 
living lives and committing actions day by day which imperil and 
destroy the well-being of the race; on what principle are women only 
to be restrained ? Why this one-sided sacrifice, this artificial selection 
of victims for the good of society ? The old legends of maidens who 
were chosen every year and chained to a rock by the shore to propi- 
tiate gods or sea-monsters seem not in the least out of date. Sacrifices 
were performed more frankly in those days, and nobody tried to 
persuade the victims that it was enjoyable and blessed to be devoured ; 
they did not talk about ‘ woman’s sphere’ to a maiden chained to the 
rock within sight of the monster, nor did they tell her that the ‘ true 
woman’ desired no other destiny. They were brutal, but they did not 
add sickly sentiment to their crime against the individual; they 
carried out the hideous old doctrine of vicarious sacrifice, which is 
haunting us like an evil spirit to this day, in all good faith and frank- 
ness, and there was no attempt to represent the monster as an 
engaging beast when you got to know him. 

Society has no right to exact these sacrifices ; every member of 
it must stand equal in its sight, if it would claim the name of a free 
state. On the soil of such a state there must be no arbitrary 
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selection of victims for the general good made from a certain class, or, 
still worse, from a certain sex. One can imagine the heaven-assault- 
ing howl that would go up were it proposed to deal in this way with 
a certain body of men; if it were decreed that they should be 
restricted from seeking their fortunes as might seem good to them, 
restrained only by the laws that all the rest of the community were 
called upon to obey. No argument about the welfare of the race 
would reconcile a nation of free-born men to such a proposal. Yet 
this is the argument that free-born men do not hesitate to use 
regarding women. 

The attempt to force upon these any sacrifice on the sole ground 
of their sex, to demand of them a special act of renunciation on 
that account, gives us an exact analogue of the old tribute to its 
gods of a nation which chose its victims not by fair hazard from the 
entire population, but from a class set apart for the cruel purpose. 
Such actions are subversive of all social life, for the existence of a 
community depends finally upon its respect for individual rights. 
Upon these rights society is built ; without them, nothing is possible 
but an aggregation of tyrants and slaves, which does not deserve the 
name of a society, since it is bound together by force, and the union 
between its members is accidental, not organic. On what rests 
finally my safety and freedom as a citizen, but on the understanding 
that if I leave your rights intact you will also respect mine ? 

But, further, the argument which takes its stand upon the 
danger to society of the freedom of women, besides being unfair 
(since it would select a whole sex for the propitiatory victims), is, on 
its own ground, unsound. True, indeed, is it that if all women were 
to rush into the labour market and begin to compete with men and 
with one another, the result would be evil ; but it is not true that if 
they were to be placed on an equality with men in the eye of the 
law, if in marriage they were free from legal or pecuniary disadvan- 
tage, if in society they had no special prejudices to contend with—it 
is not true in that case that the consequence of this change in their 
position would be detrimental to the real interests of society. On the 
contrary, its influence would be for good, and for more good than 
perhaps any one now dares to believe. And among the many causes of 
this beneficent result we may number this, that women would be 
able to choose the work for which they were best suited. We should 
have fewer governesses who loathed teaching, fewer wives who could 
do most things better than look after a house, and fewer mothers to 
whom the training of children was an impossible task. Moreover, 
society would rejoice in more of that healthy variety among her mem- 
bers which constitutes one of the elements of vitality. There is room 
for all kinds of women, did we but realise it, and there is certainly 
no reason why the present movement should sweep away all those of 
the ancient type in whom Mrs, Lynn Linton takes delight. They have 
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their charm, but it must be acknowledged that, for all their meekness, 
nothing would please them better than tyrannically to dictate their 
own mode of life to their sisters. By what charter or authority does 
the domestic woman (like the person in the train who wants the 
window up) attempt to restrict within her own limits women who 
entirely disagree with her in opinion and in temperament ? 

Granted for a moment that Mrs. Lynn Linton and her followers 
are justified of Heaven in their views, and that it always was and 
always will be necessary for women to dedicate themselves wholly to 
the production of the race, still this truth—if such it be—must be 
left to demonstrate itself without any tyranny, direct or indirect, 
from those who realise it, otherwise they violate the condition of - 
social liberty. The history of all persecutions, religious and other- 
wise, ought to warn us against the danger of allowing the promulga- 
tion of the true faith by forcible means, and I include among forcible 
means all forms of prejudice and sentiment, for often these are far 
more powerful than legalenactments. Let us not forget the glorious 
privilege of the citizen of a free state to be in the wrong, and to act 
upon his error until the torch-bearers of truth shall be able to throw 
light upon his pathway. That once accomplished, his adherence will 
be worth having. 

The demand that all women shall conform to a certain model of 
excellence, that they shall be debarred from following the promptings 
of their powers and instincts, whatsoever be the pretext for the restric- 
tion, is the outcome of an illiberal spirit, and ought to be resisted as 
all attacks on liberty ought to be resisted. The fact that the attack 
is made upon liberties which, as yet, are only candidates for existence, 
is the sole reason why Englishmen do not resent the aggression as 
they would resent any other interference with personal freedom. 

Let it be remembered, for the consolation of those who fear the 
results of this new movement, that if modern women are lapsing from 
the true faith, if they are really insurgents against evolutionary human 
nature, and not the indications of a new social development, then their 
fatal error will assuredly prove itself. Should some harm be suffered 
in the proving, that is merely the risk that has to be taken in all 
free states for the possibility of progress. 

These, then, are the principles upon which women of the new 
faith claim tolerance for their views, be they right or wrong. Having 
claimed these initial rights, they then proceed to give their reasons 
for holding such views, and for the rebellion which they preach 
against the old order. 

To the time-honoured argument that nature intended man to be 
anything and everything that his strength of muscle and of mind 
permitted, while she meant woman to be a mother, and nothing else, 
the rebels reply, that if a woman has been made by nature to bea 
mother, so has a cow or a sheep; and if this maternal capacity be 
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really an infallible indication of function, there is nothing to prevent 
this reasoning from running down-hill to its conclusion, namely, that 
the nearer a woman can become to a cow or a sheep the better. 

If popular feeling objects to this conclusion, and yet still desires 
all women to make maternity their chief duty, it must find another 
reason for its faith, leaving nature’s sign-posts out of the question. 
On these sign-posts man himself is privileged to write and rewrite 
the legends, though of this power he seems at present to be uncon- 
scious, persistently denying it even while his restless fingers are busy 
at their work. 

This dear and cherished appeal to nature, however, will never be 
abandoned by the advocates of the old order while breath remains to 
them. But if they use the argument they ought not to shrink from 
its consequences, nor, indeed, would they, but that it happens that 
women, as a matter of fact, have risen above the stage of simple 
motherhood, accustoming their critics to attributes distinctively 
human ; and these having by this time become familiar, no longer 
seem alarming or ‘unnatural.’ In our present stage of development 
we demand of a woman that she shall be first of all a mother, and 
then that she develop those human qualities which best harmonise 
with her position as such. ‘ Be it pleasant or unpleasant,’ Mrs. Lynn 
Linton says, ‘it is none the less an absolute truth—the raison d’étre 
of a woman is maternity. . . . The cradle lies across the door of the 
polling-booth and bars the way to the Senate.’ 

We are brought, then, to this conclusion: that if there be any 
force in what is commonly urged respecting nature’s ‘intentions’ with 
regard to woman, her development as a thinking and emotional 
being beyond the point where human qualities are superficially useful 
to her children is ‘ unnatural’ and false, a conclusion which leads us 
straight away to Oriental customs and to Oriental ethics. Moreover, 
another consideration confronts us: nature, besides designing women 
to be mothers, designed men to be fathers ; why, then, should not the 
man give up his life to his family in the same wholesale way? ‘The 
cases are so different,’ it will be said. Yes, and the difference lies in the 
great suffering and risk which fall solely to the share of the mother. 
Is this a good reason for holding her for her whole life to this painful 
task, fof demanding that she shall allow her tastes and talents to lie 
idle and to die a slow and painful death, while the father, to whom 
parenthood is also indicated by ‘ nature,’ is allowed the privilege of 
choosing his own avocations without interference? Further, if 
woman’s functions are to be determined solely by a reference to what 
is called nature, how, from this point of view, are we to deal with the 
fact that she possesses a thousand emotional and intellectual attributes 
that are wholly superfluous to her merely maternal activities? What 
does Mrs. Lynn Linton consider that.‘ nature intends’ by all this ? 
In the present order of society, speaking roughly, a woman, to whom 
maternity seems unsatisfying or distasteful, has either to bring herself 
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to undertake the task for which she is unfitted, or to deny her affections 
altogether. To man, the gods give both sides of the apple of life; 
a woman is offered the choice of the halves—either, but not both. 

Yet every new development of society, every overthrow of ancient 
landmarks, tends to prove more and more conclusively that this 
fetish ‘nature,’ who is always claimed as the patroness of the old 
order, just when she is busy planning and preparing the new, has 
not separated the human race into two distinct sections, with 
qualities entirely and eternally different. If this were so—if women 
were, in fact, the only beings under heaven not modifiable by 
education and surroundings, then we should be forced to reconstruct 
from the foundation our notions of natural law, and to rescind the 
comparatively modern theory that it is unwise to expect effects 
without causes, and causes without effects, even in the mysterious 
domain of human nature. We should live once more in a world of 
haphazard and of miracle, in which only one fact could be counted 
upon from age to age, viz., the immutable and stereotyped ‘ nature’ 
of women. 

Unless we are prepared for this antique and variegated creed, we 
cannot consistently pronounce, as Mrs. Lynn Linton cheerfully pro- 
nounces, what the sphere and Yaison d’étre of either sex are, and 
must be, for evermore. It seems, indeed, safe to predict that women 
will continue to bear children, but it is far from safe to prophesy to 
what extent that function will in the future absorb their energies 
and determine the horizon of their life. We know that although 
men have been fathers from the beginning of human history, they 
have not made fatherhood the keynote of their existence; on the 
contrary, it has been an entirely secondary consideration. They 
have been busy in influencing and fashioning a world which their 
children are to inherit—a world that would be sorrier than it is if 
men had made the fact of parenthood the central point of their 
career. Women have been forced, partly by their physical con- 
stitution, but more by the tyranny of society, to expend their whole 
energies in maternal cares, and this has been the origin of a thousand 
evils: it has destroyed the healthy balance of their nature, thrown 
work on to unfit shoulders, formed a sort of press-gang of the most 
terrible kind, inasmuch as unwilling motherhood is worse than un- 
willing military service; and it has deprived the very children in 
whose behalf this insane cruelty has been wrought of the benefit of 
possessing mothers and teachers whose character is developed all 
round, whose faculties are sound and healthy, whose minds are 
fresh, buoyant, and elastic, and stored with such knowledge of nature 
and life as would make them efficient guides and guardians to those 
helpless ones who are at the outset of their career. It may seem 
paradoxical, but is none the less true, that we shall never have really 
good mothers until women cease to make their motherhood the 
central idea of their existence. The woman who has no interest 
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larger than the affairs of her children is not a fit person to train 
them. 

For the sake of men, women, and children, it is to be hoped that 
women will come to regard motherhood with new eyes; that the 
force of their artificially fostered impulses will become less violent ; 
and that there may be an increase in them of the distinctly human 
qualities and emotions in relation to those merely instinctive or 
maternal. It is this change of proportion in the force of human 
qualities that virtually creates a new being, and makes progress 
possible. In the light of this truth, how false are all the inferences 
of phrases such as ‘ Nature intends,’ ‘ Nature desires ;’ she intends 
and desires nothing—she is an abject slave. Man intends, Man 
desires, and ‘ Nature,’ in the course of centuries, learns to obey. 

This worship of ‘nature’ is a strange survival in a scientific age 
of the old image-worship of our ancestors. She is our Vishnu or 
Siva, our Odin and Thor, a personal will who designs and plans. This 
is a subtle form of superstition which has cunningly nestled among 
the folds of the garment of Science, and there it will lurk safe and un- 
detected for many years, to discourage all change, to cast discredit 
on all new thought, to hold man to his errors, and to blind him to 
his own enormous power of development. 

It is this insidious superstition that prevents even intelligent 
people from recognising the effect upon women of their circumstances. 
Professions are known to leave their mark on men, although the in- 
fluence of a man’s profession is not so incessant and overwhelming 
as are the conditions of women’s lives, from which there is no escape 
from the cradle to the grave; yet it is always grudgingly and 
doubtfully admitted, if at all, that this fact offers an explanation for 
any bad quality in the feminine character, any weakness or excess of 
which women may be guilty. Noone seems to realise how age after 
age they have been, one and all, engaged in the same occupations, 
subjected to the same kind of stimulus and training ; how each 
individual of infinitely varying multitudes has been condemned to one 
function for the best years of life, and that function an extremely 
painful and exhausting one. No one seems to understand that these 
causes must produce effects, and that they have produced the effect 
of creating in women certain tyrannous and overwrought instincts 
which we say, reverentially and obstinately, ‘ Nature has implanted 
in woman.’ We might more accurately say ‘ Suffering, moral and 
mental starvation, physical pain, diseases induced by the over- 
excitement of one set of functions, one-sided development—these 
have implanted impulses which we have the assurance to call sacred.’ 

At the present time, some very interesting researches are being 
carried on, which tend to show, so far as they have gone, that the 
physical nature of women has been literally destroyed by the over- 
excitement and ill-usage, often unwitting, which public sentiment 
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has forced them to submit to, while their absolute dependence on 
men has induced them often to endure it as if it were the will of 
Heaven. 

These researches show that through these centuries of overstrain, 
one set of faculties being in perpetual activity while the others lay 
dormant, women have fallen the victims of chronic disease, and this 
condition of disease has become also a condition of a woman’s exist- 
ence. Have we not gone far enough along this path of destruction, 
or must we still make motherhood our chief duty, accept the old 
sentiment about our subservience to man, and drive yet farther into 
the system the cruel diseases that have punished the insanities of the 
past, taking vengeance upon the victims of ill-usage for their sub- 
mission, and pursuing their children from generation to generation 
with relentless footsteps? Such is the counsel of Mrs. Lynn Linton 
and her school. Upon the effects of all this past ill-treatment is 
founded the pretext for women’s disabilities in the present. They 
are physically weak, nervous, easily unstrung, and for this reason, it 
is urged, they must continue to pursue the mode of life which has 
induced these evils. This is strange reasoning. 

The suffering of women to-day is built upon their suffering of 
yesterday and its consequences.- It is surely a rather serious matter 
to cut off a human being from whatever the world has to offer him 
in this one short life! From this point of view what force or 
meaning have Mrs. Lynn Linton’s taunts and accusations against 
her sex, even though they were all perfectly just? It is possible 
that women, in virtue of their susceptible physical constitution and 
nervous system (a quality, by the way, which distinguishes the man 
of genius from the ordinary being), are more responsive than men are 
to their surroundings, and all that Mrs. Lynn Linton says, if true, 
about the wildness of ignorant women in times of excitement—she 
cites for an example the tricotewses of the French Revolution— 
might perhaps be explained on this ground. A quick response to 
stimulus is not the mark of a being low in the scale of existence, 
though it may lead to extravagant deeds when untutored. But 
Mrs. Lynn Linton will not look at this question philosophically ; 
she hurls accusations at her sex as if it pleased her to add another 
insult to those which the literature of centuries—with that exquisite 
chivalry which we are so often warned our freedom would destroy— 
has never tired of flinging at the defenceless sex. It does not strike 
Mrs. Lynn Linton to inquire into the real causes that underlie all 
these problems of a growing human nature; she prefers the simple 
finger of scorn, the taunt, the inexpensive sneer. 

Why does she so harshly condemn the results of the system of 
things which she so ardently approves? To make her position more 
difficult to understand, Mrs. Lynn Linton dwells with some insistence 
on the effects upon her sex of their training. She speaks of ‘ideal 
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qualities which women have gained by a certain amount of seques- 
tration from the madding crowd’s ignoble strife. . . . Are the women 
at the gin-shop bar,’ she demands, ‘ better than the men at the gin- 
shop door; the field hands in sun-bonnets more satisfactory than 
those in brimless hats?’ This is to prove that women have no real 
moral superiority. Elsewhere is asked: ‘Can anyone point out any- 
where a race of women who are superior to their conditions?’ All 
this is strange reasoning from one who takes her stand in the fiats of 
‘nature’ as distinguished from the influences of surroundings. 

One might ask: ‘Can anyone point out anywhere a race of men 
who are superior to their conditions?’ But this possible question 
never seems to strike Mrs. Lynn Linton, for she exposes herself all 
through the article to the same form of demand, and she nowhere 
attempts to meet it. Her mode of warfare is indeed bewildering, for 
she attacks from both sides, makes double and antagonistic use of the 
same facts, and she does not at all object to assertions clearly contra- 
dictory, provided they are separated in time and space by the interval 
of a paragraph or two. 

Her arguments, when formidable, mutually and relentlessly devour 
each other, like so many plus and minus quantities which, added 
together, become cancelled and leave a clean zero between them. 

Unconscious, however, of this cannibalism among her legions, the 
authoress finds herself at the close of herarticle with a giganticand robust 
opinion which nothing—not even her own arguments—can disturb. 

As an instance of this strange suicidal tendency of her reasoning 
we may compare the already quoted paragraphs setting forth the 
effects of environment upon the woman’s temperament with the 
even more determined assertion of its eternal, unalterable, and God- 
ordained nature. Confront these two statements, and what remains ? 
Mrs. Lynn Linton seems to half surrender her position when she says 
that ‘ . . . there are few women of anything like energy or brain- 
power who have not felt in their own souls the ardent longing for a 
freer hand in life;’ but the following sentence seems to play still 
more into the hands of the enemy: ‘ Had Louis the Sixteenth had 
Marie Antoinette’s energy and Marie Antoinette Louis’s supineness, 
the whole story ‘of the Reign of Terror, Marat, Charlotte Cordé, and 
Napoleorrmight never have been written.’ What doctrine of Mrs. Lynn 
Linton’s does it even seem to support ? 

In unblushing contradiction of this sentiment Mrs. Lynn Linton 
asserts that political women have always been ‘disastrous,’ and that 
even Mme. Roland ‘did more harm than good when she undertook 
the manipulation of forces that were too strong for her control, too 
vast: for her comprehension.’ 

Were the forces of the French Revolution within the grasp of any 
one person ? 

‘Women are both more extreme and more impressionable than 
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men,’ Mrs. Lynn Linton says; ‘and the spirit which made weak 
girls into heroines and martyrs, honest women into the yelling trico- 
tewses of the blood-stained saturnalia of ’92, still exists in the sex, and 
among ourselves as elsewhere.’ 

In short, when a ‘ weak’ girl espouses martyrdom she is prompted 
thereto by a sort of hysteria, male heroism alone being heroic. 

While admitting, nay, emphasising, on the one hand the fact of 
the remodelling force of circumstances, Mrs. Lynn Linton denies 
that feminine character and intelligence can ever be altered by one 
hair’s breadth, except—and here comes the third and crowning contra- 
diction—except for the worse. 

Among the many other minor points which Mrs. Lynn Linton . 
has touched upon are several which call for special comment from 
the point of view opposed to hers. For example, we are asked to be- 
lieve that the peace of the home practically depends on the political 
disabilities of woman; or, in other words, that a man is unable to 
endure in his wife opinions differing from his own. I do not believe 
that men are quite so childish and petty as this; but if they are, it 
is indeed high time that they should learn the lesson of common 
courtesy and tolerance. 

The device of keeping peace between two persons by the disarma- 
ment of one of them is ingenious and simple, but there is a temptation 
to think that such peace as that, if peace it can be called, would be 
well exchanged for strife. Does peace, indeed, mean the stagnation 
that arises from the relationship between the free and the fettered, 
or does it mean the generous mutual recognition of the right of 
private judgment? Identity of opinion between two people, even 
when not produced artificially, is not always inspiriting to either of 
them. The denial of political power to women, if it ever does prevent 
dissension, achieves at best, on the part of the wife, unreasoning 
acquiescence and not rational agreement. 

Mrs. Lynn Linton says that ‘amongst our most renowned women 
are some who say with their whole heart, “ I would rather have been 
the wife of a great man, or the mother of a hero, than what I am— 
famous in my own person.”’ That is a matter of taste, but it seems 
strange that those famous women should not have acted upon their 
predilections. Against the following sentence I cannot refrain from 
expressing a sense of revolt ; but the revolt is on behalf of men rather 
than of women. ‘But the miserable little mannikin who creeps to 
obscurity, overshadowed by his wife’s glory, is as pitiful in history as 
contemptible in fact. The husband of the wife is no title to honour ; 
and the best and dearest of our famous women take care that this 
shall not be said of them and theirs.’ 

Are men, then, to be treated as if they were a set of jealous school- 
boys, or superannuated invalids whom the discreet person allows to 
win at chess, because they have a childish dislike to being beaten ? 
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It is consoling to remember that the ideas on which such feelings 
rest are giving way slowly but surely in all directions. It is only 
when the rebellion is extended over evidently new ground that Mrs. 
Lynn Linton and her followers begin to sound the tocsin, assuring 
the rebellious woman that. she shows ‘a curious inversion of sex, 
disdaining the duties and limitations imposed on her by nature.’ As 
a final taunt, Mrs. Lynn Linton says: ‘ All women are not always 
lovely, and the wild women never are.’ This reminds one of the 
exasperated retort of an angry child who has come to the end of his 
invention—a galling if somewhat inconsequent attack upon the 
personal appearance, which is the last resort of outraged juvenile 
nature. 

Nothing perhaps can better show the real attitude of this lady 
and her followers on this question than her irritation against those 
who are trying to bring a ray of sunlight into the harems and zenanas 
of the East :— 


Ignorant and unreasonable (she says), they would carry into the sun-laden East 
the social conditions born of the icy winds of the North. . . . Ina country where 
jealousy is as strong as death, and stronger than love, they would incite women 
to revolt against the rule of seclusion, which has been the law of the land for cen- 
turies before we were a nation at all. That rule has worked well for the country, 
inasmuch as the chastity of Hindu women and the purity of the family life are 
notoriously intact. 


If Mrs. Lynn Linton approves of the relation of the sexes in the 
East, and looks upon it with an eye of fondness because it dates back 
into ages whose savagery clings to us, and breaks out in the blood 
of civilised men to this day, then she may well set herself in opposi- 
tion to the rebellion among modern women against the infinitely less 
intolerable injustice which they suffer in the West. Did we happen 
to be living in harems in South Kensington or Mayfair, with the 
sentiment of the country in favour of that modest and womanly state 
of seclusion, it is easy to imagine with what eloquence Mrs. Lynn 
Linton would declaim against the first hint of insurrection—although 
in that case, by the way, the strictly unfeminine occupation of writing 
articles would be denied her. 

The really grave question raised in these essays is that of the 
effect of the political and social freedom of women upon the physical 
well-being of the race; for while past conditions have been evil, 
future ones may conceivably be equally so, though they could with 
difficulty be worse. This is indeed a serious problem which will 
require all the intelligence of this generation to solve. But first I 
would suggest what appears to be a new idea (strange as this may 
seem), namely, that the rights of the existing race are at least as 
great as those of the coming one. There is something pathetically 
absurd in the sacrifice to their children of generation after genera- 
tion of grown people. Who were the gainers by the incessant 
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sacrifice ? Of what avail was all that renunciation on behalf of those 
potential men and women, if on their attainment of that degree 
they, too, have to abandon the fruits of so much pain and so many 
lost. possibilities, and begin all over again to weave ad infinitum 
this singular Penelope’s web? The affairs of the present are carried 
on by the adult population, not by the children; and if the genera- 
tions of adults are going to renounce, age after age, their own 
chances of development—resigning, as so many mothers do, oppor- 
tunities of intellectual progress and spiritual enlightenment for the 
sake of their children—how in the name of common sense will they 
benefit humanity ? For those children also, when their minds are ripe 
for progress, must, in accordance with this noble sentiment, im-~ 
mediately begin in their turn to renounce, and resign, and deny them- 
selves, in order to start another luckless generation upon the same 
ridiculous circle of futility! I fear that it is not unnecessary to add 
that I do not here inculcate neglect of children, but merely claim 
some regard for the parent whom it cost previous parents so much 
to bear, and rear, and train. I protest against this insane waste of 
human energy, this perpetual renunciation for a race that never 
comes. When and where will be born that last happy generation 
who are to reap all the fruit of these ages of sacrifice? Will they 
wallow in the lost joys of sad women who have resigned ambitions, 
and allowed talents to dull and die in this thankless service? Will 
they taste all the experience that their mothers consented to forego ? 
Are all these things stored up for them, like treasure that a miser will 
not spend, though he perish in his garret for lack of warmth and 
nourishment ? Not so, but rather for every loss suffered by the 
fathers the children will be held debtors. 
As regards the fears that are entertained on all sides at the 
prospect of women taking part in political life, or in any occupation 
which custom has not hitherto recognised as feminine, the advocates 
of freedom might ask why nobody has hitherto felt the least alarm 
about the awful nervous strain which the ideal submissive woman has 
had to undergo from time immemorial in the bearing and rearing of 
vast families, and the incessant cares of a household, under conditions, 
perhaps, of straitened means. Is there anything in the world that 
causes more nervous exhaustion than such a combination of duties ? 
Doctors are, for once, agreed that worry is the most resistless of all 
taxes upon the constitution. Monotony of life has the same tendency, 
and a lack of variety in interests and thought undeniably conduces to 
the lowering of the vitality. Yet nobody has taken fright at the 
fatal combination of all these nerve-destroying conditions which 
belongs essentially to the lot of woman under the old régime.' 


1 ¢ The idea of the pilgrimage [to the hill-top] was to get away from the endless 
and nameless circumstances of everyday existence, which by degrees build a wall 
about the mind, so that it travels in a constantly narrowing circle. . . . This is all— 
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The one sort of strain which seems to be feared for the feminine 
constitution is the strain of brain-work, although, as a matter of fact, 
mental effort, if not prolonged and severe, enhances and does not 
exhaust the vitality. 

It is true it cannot be carried on simultaneously with severe 
physical exertion of any kind. To go on having children year after 
year, superintending them and the home while doing other work 
outside, would indeed have disastrous consequences for women and 
for the race, but who would wish to see them do anything so insane ? 
Such a domestic treadmill is stupid and brutal enough without the ad- 
dition of the mental toil. It is the treadmill that must be modified. 

If the new movement had no other effect than to rouse women 
to rebellion against the madness of large families, it would confer 
a priceless benefit on humanity. Let any reasonable woman expend 
the force that under the old order would have been given to the 
production of, say, the third, fourth, or fifth child upon work of 
another kind, and let her also take the rest and enjoyment, what- 
ever her work, that every human being needs. It is certain that 
the one or two children which such a woman might elect to bear 
would have cause to be thankful that their mother threw over 
‘the holiest traditions of her sex,’ and left insane ideas of woman’s 
duties and functions to her grandmothers. 

But there are many modern women who in their own way are 
quite as foolish as those grandmothers, for they are guilty of the 
madness of trying to live the old domestic life, without modification, 
while entering upon a larger field of interests, working simultaneously 
body and brain under conditions of excitement and worry. This 
insanity, which one might indeed call by a harsher name, will be 
punished as all overstrain is punished. But the cure for these things 
is not to immerse women more completely in the cares of domestic 
life, but to simplify its methods by the aid of a little intelligence and 
by means which there is no space to discuss here. The present waste 
of energy in our homes is simply appalling. 

Surely the imprisonment and distortion of the faculties of one sex 
would be a ruinous price to pay for the physical safety of the race, 
even if.it secured it, which it does not, but, on the contrary, places it 
in peril. If it were really necessary to sacrifice women for this end, 
then progress would be impossible, for society would nourish within 
itself the germ of its own destruction. Woman, whose soul had been 
(by supposition) sacrificed for the sake of her body, must constitute 
an element of reaction and decay which no unaided efforts of man 


there is nothing more ; this is the reiterated preaching of house-life . . . the constant 
routine of house-life, the same work, the same thought in the work, the little circum- 
stances daily recurring will dull the keenest edge of work.’—The Story of my Heart, 


by Jefferies. 
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could counteract. The influence, hereditary and personal, which 
women possess secures to them this terrible revenge. 

But there is another consideration in connection with this which 
Mrs. Lynn Linton overlooks. If the woman is to be asked to surrender 
so much because she has to produce the succeeding generation, why is 
the father left altogether out of count? Does his life leave no mark 
upon his offspring ? Or does Mrs. Lynn Linton, perhaps, think that 
if the mother takes precautions for their welfare to the extent of 
surrendering her whole existence, the father may be safely left to 
take no precautions at all ? 

‘The clamour for political rights,’ this lady says, ‘is woman’s 
confession of sexual enmity. Gloss it over as we may it comes to ~ 
this in the end. No woman who loves her husband would usurp his 
province.’ Might one not retort : No man who loves his wife would 
seek to hamper her freedom or oppose her desires? But in fact 
nothing could be more false than the assertion that the new ideals 
imply sexual enmity. On the contrary, they contemplate a relation- 
ship between the sexes which is more close and sympathetic than the 
world has ever seen. 

Friendship between husband and wife on the old terms was almost 
impossible. Where there is power on the one hand and subordination 
on the other, whatever the relationship that may arise, it is not 
likely to be that of friendship. Separate interests and ambitions, 
minds moving on different planes—all this tended to make strangers 
of those who had to pass their lives together, hampered eternally by 
the false sentiment which made it the right of one to command and 
the duty of the other to obey. But now, for the first time in history, 
we have come within measurable distance of a union between man and 
woman as distinguished from a common bondage. Among the latest 
words that have been said by science on this subject are the following 
from the Evolution of Sex, by Professors Geddes and Thompson :— 


Admitting the theory of evolution, we are not only compelled to hope, but 
logically compelled to assume, that those rare fruits of an apparently more than 
earthly paradise of love, which only the forerunners of the race have been privi- 
leged to gather, or, it may be, to see from distant heights, are yet the realities of 
a daily life to which we and ours may journey. 


As for Mrs, Lynn Lynton’s accusations against the ‘ wild women’ 
as regards their lack of principle and even of common honesty, they 
are surely themselves a little ‘ wild.’ 

The rest of her charges are equally severe, and they induce one to 
wonder through what unhappy experiences the lady has gone, since 
she appears never to have encountered a good and generous woman 
outside the ranks of her own followers—unless it: was a born idiot here 
and there! Even the men who disagree with her are either knaves 


or fools ! 
83L2 
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I would exhort the ‘ wild women’ to be more tolerant, and to 
admit the truth that they number many wise opponents, as well as 
many wise and generous supporters, among men. The matter is too 
serious to be wrangled about. The adversaries of the ‘wild woman ’ 
have hit upon not a few truths in their time, and have done much 
service in forcing the opposite party to think their position out in 
all its bearings. From the ‘wild’ point of view, of course, their 
conclusions seem false, because they deal with facts, when they find 
them, without sufficiently comparing and balancing them with 
other facts, perhaps rather less obvious, and, above all, without taking 
into account the one very significant fact that human nature is as 
sensitive as a weather-glass to its conditions and susceptible of infinite 
modification. 

Mrs. Lynn Linton expresses herself with indignation against the 
mothers who allow their daughters to have a certain amount of 
freedom ; ‘they know,’ she says, ‘the dangers of life, and from what 
girls ought to be protected.’ If they disregard the wisdom of ex- 
perience, on whose soul lies the sin? Is the wolf to blame who 
passes through the open fence into the fold? Yes, certainly he is; 
the negligence of the shepherd does not turn the wolf into a lamb. 
But, as a matter of fact, the illustration is not a true one. The social 
‘wolf’ attacks the lambs only if the lambs exceed the limits of what 
society expects from them as regards liberty. A girl walking alone 
in London meets with no trouble, whereas in Paris or Vienna she 
might run the risk of annoyance. It is clearly in the interests of 
every one that those limits should be as much as possible extended. 
The greater number of girls who are allowed this independence the 
less the risk, and the less the hindrances and difficulties for all con- 
cerned. The burden on mothers of an army of daughters who cannot 
stir from their home without a bodyguard is very severe. Mrs. Lynn 
Linton does her best to check this tendency, to give more self- 
reliance to girls, and would throw society back upon its path towards 
its abandoned errors. 

The quarrel, in fact, between Mrs. Lynn Linton and her opponents 
is simply the time-honoured quarrel between yesterday and to-day, 
hetween reaction and progress, between decaying institutions and 
the stirrings of a new social faith. 

There was a time when Mrs. Lynn Linton had sympathies with 
the struggle of a soul towards a new faith, but that is all over; and 
she has no sympathy left for any belief which is not ‘hallowed by 
time,’ for any attitude of mind (at least in her own sex) that is not 
unquestioning and submissive. 

The world will occupy itself in fighting out the question for a 
long time to come; and the question will entangle itself inevitably 
with the great economic problems that this age has to solve, the 
whole matter of the relation of the sexes being involved in these. 
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The emancipation of woman and the emancipation of the manual 
worker will go hand in hand. If this generation is wise and sane, it 
will conduct these two movements in a fashion new to history. 
Taking warning by the experience of the past, it will avoid the weak 
old argument of violence (even in language) as a strong and in- 
telligent teacher avoids the cowardly and senseless device of corporal 
punishment. It will conduct its revolution by means of the only 
weapon that has ever given a victory worth winning: Intelligence. 
Mankind has tried blood and thunder long enough ; they have 
not answered. The counter-stroke is as strong as the original 
impetus, and we expiate our error in the wearisome decades of a 
reaction. No revolution can be achieved to any purpose that is not- 
organic ; it must rest upon a real change in the sentiment and con- 
stitution of humanity. We are not governed by armies and police, 
we are governed by ideas; and this power that lies in human opinion 
is becoming strengthened with every advance that we make in civilisa- 
tion, and in the rapidity with which ideas are communicated from 
man to man, and from nation to nation. The whole course of 
civilisation tends towards the dethronement of brute force in favour 
of the force of thought and of sentiment. It behoves women, above 
all, to conduct their movement in a quiet, steady, philosophic, and 
genial spirit ; regarding the opposition that they receive, as much as 
possible, from the point of view of the student rather than of the 
partisan ; realising that in this greatest of all social revolutions they 
must expect the fiercest resistance; that men in opposing them are 
neither better nor worse than all human beings of either sex have 
shown themselves to be as soon as they became possessors of power 
over their fellows. The noblest cannot stand the test, and of average 
men and women it makes bullies and tyrants. If this general fact 
be borne in mind throughout the struggle, it will be easier to avoid 
the feelings of bitterness and rancour which the sense of injustice 
creates ; it will remind those engaged in the encounter to regard it 
with calmer eyes, as one would regard the history of past events; 
it will teach them to be prepared for defeat while hoping for success, 
and not to be too much dismayed if the change for which they have 
striven so hard must be delayed until long after they are dead, and 
all those who would have rejoiced in it are no longer there to see the 
sun rise over the promised land. It will teach them, too, to realise 
more strongly than most of us are inclined to do, that men and 
women are brothers and sisters, bound to stand or fall together; that 
in trying to raise the position and condition of women, they are 
serving at least as much the men who are to be their husbands or 
sons ; that, in short—to quote the saying of Hegel—‘ The master 
does not become really free till he has liberated his slave.’ 


Mona CaIrD. 









































THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE DECAY OF THE 
LANDED ARISTOCRACY IN INDIA 


THE attention of the Government of India having at last been directed 
to agricultural indebtedness in this country, its causes and possible 
means of prevention, by the appointment of a commission of inquiry, 
the writer embraces this opportunity of placing before the British 
public a few observations bearing materially on the subject. 

Those whose knowledge of the country and its people extends 
beyond the superficial second-hand information which of recent years 
has been thrust on the reading public by irresponsible globe-trotters 
and Indian grievance-mongers must be alive to the fact that the pri- 
mary cause of this indebtedness is to be found in the rapid decay of the 
old landed aristocracy and gentry, and the correspondingly accelerated 
growth of ‘ mushroom landlords.’ Persons conversant with the his- 
tory of India, and who possess opportunities of taking observation 
below the thin veneer which covers the existing condition of many 
phases of native society, must deplore the threatened extinction 
of the aristocracy, and the substitution of that class by a host of 
pleaders, money-lenders, pensioned servants of Government, and 
other land-grabbers. 

For the members of this new class are for the most part absentee 
landlords. Their experience of their fellow-men is confined in a 
great degree to what they can acquire as dwellers in cities, for they 
are almost entirely drawn from the urban population, consequently 
they never can have a proper knowledge of rural life and its sur- 
roundings. They rarely possess any knowledge of those who inhabit 
the lands they acquire, they never can be in complete touch with 
their tenantry, while their methods have long since come to be 
regarded as synonymous with oppression and extortion, and have 
resulted in a condition of affairs of which the recently appointed com- 
mission is the outcome. The natives of India do not place much 
faith in the system of commissions of inquiry which has lately come 
in vogue; but as the present commission has not its origin in mis- 
representation or sentiment, and has not been inspired by faddists, 
it is hoped its labours will be productive of satisfactory and permanent 
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results. The ancient land-owning classes of India, however, are 
under deep obligations to the Government of His Excellency Lord 
Lansdowne for taking this matter into consideration, especially at a 
time when the denunciation of the landed aristocracy and ancient 
Indian families seems to have become the order of the day. 

The theory that solong as the Government revenues are paid with 
punctuality it matters not who are the landlords is fallacious. Even 
in Europe it has not yet been established beyond doubt that the 
existence of the nobility is superfluous; how much less, then, can 
this sweeping doctrine be applied to a country conservative to the 
very backbone, where the only connecting link between the Govern- 
ment and the masses is the class of landed proprietors, where the 
people have never even tasted the golden apple of democracy, and 
where the middle classes are chiefly:composed of Government ser- 
vants, pleaders, and railway ministerial officials! In a country so 
constituted, to thrust upon these ‘mushroom landlords,’ who are 
devoid of traditions or chivalrous feelings, the onerous duties and 
responsibilities of the hereditary leaders of the people is the height 
of folly. In times of emergency, too, it cannot but prove a fruitful 
source of political danger to rely upon a class which has no touch 
with the people. God forbid that the day should ever come when a 
foreign power would replace the beneficent rule of the British Govern- 
ment; but should the evil day befall this country, this problem 
would assume paramount importance. A class whose interest in the 
Government is of a purely mercenary character would be tempted on 
the first opportunity to transfer its allegiance to those who held out 
the biggest promises pregnant with the prospect of further gain. 
But those who possess a code of honour bequeathed to them in ages 
past could not acquiesce in the rule of an enemy of the masters 
whose salt they had tasted. 


It is not religion, caste, creed, or even the blessings of a wise and 
just rule, which attaches the ancient aristocracy of India to the 
throne of the Queen-Empress. It is something beyond what can be 
purchased as part of the educational curriculum of the pleader and 
money-lender ; it is an innate feeling which finds no place among the 
time-serving classes which are gradually acquiring the land. In this 
connection I would quote from the Gazetteer of Oudh, vol. i. page xxx 
(Introduction) :— 


It is impossible to think badly of a race who, from among the dozen chiefs of 
a single district, could produce in one season of national convulsion two such 
eminent instances of loyalty and devotion to opposite sides as the present 
Maharajah of Bulrampur and the late Rajah Debi Baksh Singh of Gonda. The 
one risked his property and his life to save a handful of English friends, and re- 
mained their firm protector when it seemed certain that their cause was lost; the 
other did not join the standard of national revolt till he had escorted the treasure 
and officials of a Government he hated to a place of safety, who was the last in the 
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field while fighting was possible, and who, though offered honourable reception and 
the whole of his immense estate by his conquerors, elected to sacrifice position and 
wealth, and die a starving exile in Nepal, rather than desert his defeated mistress. 
Their fortunes were different, but their chivalrous honour the same. 


The responsibility of allowing this feeling to die out rests with 
the English nation. But if the age of chivalry be indeed passed, 
and this exalted sense of honour ceases to be aught but an empty 
phrase, I suppose it must be swept away by the tide of modern ‘ pro- 
gress,’ and carried out into the ocean of dead and buried traditions, 
together with such beliefs as ‘ the divine right of kings’ and similar 
old-world tenets. I, however, feel no compunction in making the 
statement that orthodox Hindus still cling to the creed that there is 
more of the divine than the human in a good and merciful sovereign ; 
and to the intervention of divine Providence is attributed their 
emancipation from anarchy and misrule, and the peace and protection 
they now enjoy under the wise and loving rule of the greatest and 
most merciful sovereign who has ever wielded the sceptre over this 
vast Empire. At the same time, it is unintelligible to orthodox 
Hindus and Mahommedans that while Englishmen attach so much 
importance to the pedigree of the brute creation—a blood Aral 
horse, a well-bred sheep or cow—little or no concern is manifested 
nowadays for the antecedents of men of ancient lineage. The lineal 
descendants of those who amidst the roar of cannon and the shouts 
of besieging armies risked their lives and property to save the families 
of their tenantry cannot be placed in the same category with the off- 
springs of tallow-chandlers. Would the people look with disrespect 
on the banner around which they were wont to gather in times of 
danger? Can they bury in oblivion the ‘sword songs’ of the past 
warriors, the record of whose deeds will ever remain green in their 
memories, and which, even in these quiet days, never fail to rouse 
the chivalrous feelings which lie enshrined deep in their breasts ? 

It must also be borne in mind that, India being an agricultural 
country, the Indian nobility are still regarded as the natural leaders. 
of the people. As an illustration of this I would quote from Lord” 
Canning’s minute of the 17th of June, 1856, paragraph 27, where he 
refers to the inherent loyalty of the masses to the Indian aristocracy :— 


It might have been expected that, when insurrection first arose in Oudh, and. 
before it had grown to a formidable head, the village occupants, who had been so 
highly favoured by the British Government, and in justice to whom it had initiated 
a policy distasteful to the most powerful class in the province, would have come 
forward in support of the Government, who had endeavoured to restore them to 
their hereditary rights, and with whose interest their interests were identical. 
Such, however, was not the case. So far as I am yet informed, not an individual 
dared to be loyal to the Government which had befriended him. The village 
occupants as a body relapsed into their former subjection to the Taluqdar, owned 
and obeyed his authority as if he had been their lawful suzerain, and joined the 
ranks of those who rose up in arms against the British Government. 
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No political, religious, or social reform can take place without the 
assistance or consent of our nobility. As an instance of this, I will 
mention the recent legislation on the raising of the age of consent, 
which created such a profound sensation throughout India. While 
the Bill was before the Imperial Legislative Council, ‘ enlightened 
India’ raised a hysterical cry of ‘religion in danger’ against the 
proposed measure ; but such orthodox Hindus as the Maharajahs of 
Jaipur, Vizianagram, Durbungah, Bettiah, Sonbursa, and many 
others gave it their unqualified support. Some time even before the 
Bill was framed, the conservative chiefs and nobles of ancient 
Rajputana passed a unanimous resolution at a special meeting, bind- 
ing themselves most cheerfully not to allow their sons and daughters 
to marry until they had attained the ages of eighteen and fourteen 
respectively. Does this not show that the filtration in India must 
at least be in a downward direction ? 

Let us take another instance. In 1889, when news of the con- 
templated visit to Calcutta of the late lamented Duke of Clarence 
and Avondale reached the capital of India, a meeting was held with 
the object of deciding what steps should be taken for giving him a 
loyal and fitting reception. Sir Steuart Bayley, the late Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal, presided at the meeting, at the request of the 
inhabitants of Calcutta, but it was packed by an unruly mob of the 
irrepressible champions of ‘ liberty, equality, and fraternity,’ and the 
proposition to give our distinguished visitor a fitting reception was 
lost by sheer force of numbers. The Hindoo Patriot, a staunch 
supporter of ‘ young Bengal,’ wrote thus on the subject :— 


It is not the question of entertainment or no entertainment, though that itself 
is a serious matter, that troubles us so much in this, as the questionable methods 
of achieving the so-called triumph. The conduct of our boys who obey the beckon- 
ing of those that choose to use them for nefarious purposes of their own, and who 
so far forget what is due to their superiors and elders as to behave shamefully in 
their presence, fills us, indeed, with troublous apprehensions for the future. They 
go to beard the ruler of the province, the chief justice, the director of public in- 
struction, mayhap their own fathers and brothers, the élite of the nobility and 
gentry of Calcutta, both European and native, and they succeed by sheer force of 
numbers, 


It, however, affords me great pleasure to record the fact that 
through the sagacity and influence of Maharajah Sir Jotendro Mohun 
Tagore, the premier noble of Calcutta, the mischievous effects of 
this short-lived triumph of mob oratory were counteracted, and, 
notwithstanding the determined opposition to the proposal, the 
nobility scored a triumph over the rabble, and a regal reception was 
accorded to the royal Prince. 

I quote these instances to show that in loyalty to the British 
Throne, and in the desire to promote the material and social welfare 
of the country, the aristocracy are ever prominent, and are deserving 
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of some consideration at the hands of British statesmen and the 
English public at large. The fact that they do not receive the 
attention they deserve is, perhaps, due to the absence of agitation on 
their part. It has often been urged against the British Government 
that an impartial investigation into any matter cannot be obtained 
without incessant agitation. The greater the noise, it is said, the 
better the chance of success. But the descendants of the ancient 
rulers of Hindustan and the remnants of the martial races bear their 
burdens in silence. They do not regret the fact that they have not 
learnt the alphabet of political agitation, nor are they desirous of 
adding this to the list of the various arts which have been introduced 
into India, and developed by the spread of that education in which 
the inculcation of moral, religious, and physical precept finds no 
place. I deem it to be policy of doubtful wisdom to encourage the 
belief among the races to whom I have just referred that no conces- 
sions will be made them without driving them to the necessity of 
agitating as a means of compelling attention to their claims. The 
Pioneer, in its issue of the 26th of October, 1889, deals with this 
subject in a masterly manner, and I cannot resist the temptation of 
giving an extract from the article. 


What is the cause of this? Not so much perhaps education, as some imagine ; 
but the whole policy and principles of our rule, which foster methods that run 
into sedition, and do nothing to encourage loyalty. Loyalty should be the watch- 
word of our policy. Loyalty, carefully tested, should be the supreme virtue recog- 
nised by the Government. Men should be given high posts only if their loyalty 
be proved ; and, if well proved, loyalty should be rewarded much more liberally 
than has hitherto been the case. Loyalty to the Government whose salt one has 
tasted was the most sacred of oriental political virtues. It was the pivot of eastern 
states. At present it holds in the native army, but is fast disappearing in 
‘New India.’ Ifa man give proof of loyalty, he is blackguarded by every Bengali 
paper as a sycophant and a flatterer; but if he abuse Government, they laud him 
as a man of public spirit and of independence. In a dozen ways we ourselves en- 
courage this. "When a man is troublesome we reward him with a high post to 
induce him to keep his mouth shut (which he seldom does), and so produce fifty 
imitators, When we give favours we manage to do it in such a way as to inspire 
no gratitude, We give it not as a favour but as a right, or we even admit it asa 
claim, We let it appear not as if we had given it, but as if it had been taken 
from us. The policy of Akbar was to crush opposition, and then, when his enemies 
felt wholly powerless and at his mercy, to raise them up and shower on them his 
favours. In this way he won their devoted loyalty. Loyalty of the heart and 
feelings of personal gratitude to Government—sentiments strong under Mahomme- 
dan rule, but weak under ours—have to be carefully fostered. In England they 
are unnecessary, But government in India is on a far weaker basis than govern- 
ment in England, The Government is foreign and painful to sentiments of 
national honour. The disgusting manner of the increasing numbers of low-class 
Europeans and Eurasians towards natives of rank is a source of constaatly grow- 
ing friction. There must be created feelings of personal loyalty to counteract 
this. But one essential element in this sentiment is a feeling of respect and awe. 
This can never exist if the rulers appear weak, timid, and frightened of their 
subjects. Their prestige and their unquestioned power must be maintained, But 
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here a common English misconception must be removed. The prestige of Govern- 
ment rests on the prestige and position of those persons only who are by virtue of 
their position rulers, not on the prestige of every Englishman as member of a 
ruling race. The latter idea is odious to the people. It encourages every Eng- 
lishman of the lower orders to swagger as if he were the Viceroy. We should 
show ourselves as jealous of the honour aud position of natives of rank as of our 
own. In testing loyalty, the first criterion is that a man’s acts and words should 
tend to make people at large contented. To stir up discontent should be treason. 
Methods of attacking Government which have the least tendency to run into sedi- 
tion should be suppressed with a firm hand. Englishmen have a natural tendency 
to sympathise with any kind of healthy activity which appears among the people. 
But the safety of the Empire demands that this activity, whether English or 
native, should be confined within narrower bounds than are permissible in Eng- 
land. If people, Englishmen no less than natives, overstep these bounds, they 
must be taught their mistake. 


That it is specially important in a country like this to maintain 
the landed aristocracy there can be no doubt, and it is equally 
material that the attitude of Government should be such as to 
obviate the necessity for compulsory agitation and those other 
methods of calling attention to grievances which commend them- 
selves to the daily increasing ranks of inflated ‘ patriots.’ 

Like the Persians of old, the ancient nobility of India ‘ knew cnly 
how to draw the bow and speak the truth ;’ but the times are changed, 
and they find it difficult to keep pace with the tide of progress. 
The majority, not having received the benefits of an English education, 
are quite unable to appreciate its value; and the designing Dewans 
or Ministers, knowing full well that their retention in the service 
depends on the ignorance of their masters, use every device to try 
and dissuade them from sending their sons to school. On the other 
hand, the upper classes themselves are reluctant to take advantage 
of the education offered by these schools, owing to the risk of form- 
ing undesirable connections among their schoolmates to which their 
sons are exposed. It is recorded in the Report of the Education 
Commission of the North-West Provinces and Oudh that ‘a well- 
born Rajput or Mahommedan abhors the notion of his sons associating 
with the sons of men far below him in social rank, the class to which 
the vast majority of students in Government schools and colleges 
belong.’ It may be remarked that this is an indication that the 
higher classes are not free from false pride; but would any English 
gentleman relish the idea of his sons being brought up and educated 
with the offspring of his butler or coachman? But these conditions 
will not last long, for already the nobility have had their eyes opened 
to the fact that unless they can rise to the occasion they will not be 
able to hold their own, and special schools for the education of their 
sons are being established in various important centres. Side by 
side with this, however, are the doctrines formulated by a school of 
Machiavellian philosophers, who place physical development before 
mental culture, and preach the doctrine that prowess on the polo- 
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ground, the tennis-court, or in the saddle, is more to be desired by 
our rising generation of princes than the pursuit of knowledge. 
Every one admits the force of the argument that physical exercise 
should attend on intellectual labour, but the apostles of this new 
creed neglect the latter while concentrating almost their whole 
attention on the former. If an example is needed of the specimens 
of humanity produced by too much polo and too little book-learn- 
ing, I would point to the Munipuri as a typical product of this 
system. 

But before our young noblemen are properly fitted to assume 
charge of their affairs their property in a large number of cases has 
passed into the hands of the Indian Shylock, and with a view to 
obviating this and placing a check on the indebtedness of our landed 
proprietors, I would make the following suggestions :— 

(1) That their immovable property be not sold to liquidate a 
loan, or mortgaged in order to raise money. 

(2) That should it be so desired by the owners of estates which 
are not at present governed by the law of primogeniture, they 
should be allowed the privilege of adopting that law and applying it 
to the devolution of their estates. 

(3) That should a landlord, on the ground of his indebtedness, 
desire to place the management of his estates in the hands of 
Government, facilities should be given him for obtaining such 
relief. 

Against the first proposal the objection may be advanced that 
the Indian Government is not likely to entertain the idea in view of 
the fact that in England the right of entail granted to the peers is 
the subject of general condemnation. And it might be urged 
further that, deprived of a ready means of raising money, the Indian 
lanciord might find himself in a serious predicament should the 
necessity for carrying out improvements on his estates make it 
expedient for him to borrow. But here English conditions cannot 
be applied to India; the subject cannot be regarded from the same 
standpoint, nor can the alternatives which are found to meet the 
difficulty in that country hold out reasonable prospects of success in 
this. Allowing that the right of entail is of doubtful advantage in 
England, it cannot be denied that its scope of usefulness was formerly 
fully recognised. It is illogical also to condemn a measure without 
giving due consideration to the peculiar circumstances which war- 
ranted its adoption, or to disregard the extent of good it may have 
achieved. The fact must not be lost sight of that India is about a 
century at least behind England, and therefore what was found to 
conduce to the improvement of the landed proprietors of that country 
in remote ages has a reasonable chance of successful operation if 
applied to this country, subject, of course, to such modifications as 
may be found necessary to adapt it to Indian requirements. India 
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is yet on the lower rungs of the ladder; it would be futile to attempt 
to reach the highest rung without the aid of the intervening stages 
in the ascent. An English landlord, as a rule, wants money to im- 
prove his estates; the Indian landlord, in nine cases out of ten, 
requires it for the enormous expenses attendant on the marriage of 
his daughters, for the performance of funeral ceremonies, feeding and 
feeing rapacious Brahmins, and the encouragement of dancing girls, 
jugglers, wrestlers, Court minstrels, and the nondescript idlers who 
batten on him on festive and other occasions. When embarrass- 
ments overtake him, and supplies are not forthcoming, the glib- 
tongued Dewan exhausts his eloquence in persuading his master that 
the honour of his house entirely depends on the report of these myr- 
midons, and the effect of this sophistry may well be imagined. It 
is a generally accepted axiom that these Dewans prefer entering the 
service of those who are deeply involved in debt, for their ‘ pickings’ 
are greater; they make the most of their opportunities, and only 
leave for pastures new when they have drained the last dregs out of 
the ruin they have brought about. Is it right to thus afford facilities 
to our ancient nobility to raise money for such purposes by mort- 
gaging their estates—a course suicidal alike to them and to their 
unfortunate tenantry? The landlords who are willing and capable 
of making improvements do not belong to this reckless class; con- 
sequently when money is needed for legitimate purposes it is always 
forthcoming from the proper source. In Rajputana some sort of 
right of entail already exists; hence no material displacement of the 
aristocracy has taken place. Moreover, under the Hindu law of the 
Mitakshara school, the rights of the son coexist with those of the 
father in the ancestral property, and the latter cannot waste it 
save with the sanction of the former. Then, again, Government, in 
the interests of agricultural prosperity, possesses the right to step in 
and exercise a check on those landlords who flagrantly waste their 
substance. , 

To the second proposition I put forward objection may be taken 
on the ground of interference with native custom. But this position 
is quite untenable. Precedents might be quoted ad libitum where 
native custom has not been permitted to stand in the way of progress 
and reform. I will content myself with giving but a single instance. 
Under Act 1 of 1869, entitled the Oudh Estates Act, a class of 
taluqdars, whose inheritance is not governed by the law of primo- 
geniture, can, on application, have their names entered in the list of 
those whose families are governed by that law. I see no harm in 
extending a similar privilege to others. 

The third proposal requires, perhaps, a few words to make it 
more clear. The expenses attendant on the management should be 
borne by the parties who may desire to avail themselves of the pro- 
tection of Government, much on the same lines as those on which 
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the Court of Wards is worked. The local Governments are already 
empowered to extend this relief to those who seek it, and to my per- 
sonal knowledge not a few estates in Oudh have thus been saved 
through the kindly intervention and exceptional administrative 
ability of the present Lieutenant-Governor of the North-Western 
Provinces and Oudh. But in order to make this suggestion feasible 
it will be absolutely necessary to have a distinct ruling on the sub- 
ject ; for if it is left optional with the administrators there will always 
exist the danger of the discretionary power being wrongly applied or 
needlessly withheld. In 1870, a legislative enactment (Act XXIV.), 
entitled the Oudh Taluqdars’ Relief Act, was passed, in order to 
rescue the taluqdars from the hands of money-lenders; but as its 
benefits were extended only to such as applied for the relief within 
twelve months of the passing of the Bill, it is now practically a dead 
letter. The result of the inquiries of the Land Indebtedness Com- 
mission will, I earnestly hope, justify the reintroduction of such a 
measure with a wider scope. I am not an advocate for hard-and- 
fast unalterable enactments; but I express the firm conviction of 
many when I urge that the time is ripe for legislation repealable at 
pleasure. 

Having put forward these suggestions, which I, in common with 
many others, firmly believe to be the best remedy for the evil, it 
now rests with the statesmen of the ruling race to decide how we 
are to save the houses of the Campbells and Percies of our country 
from the ruin that is staring them in the face. But if the feeble 
voice of the landed aristocracy and gentry of India fails to create 
sympathy in their favour, they must conclude that the spirit of the 
age is against their class, and that there is little or no hope for 
them. At all events the question of how to avert the impending 
disaster is, I humbly submit, worthy of the attention of all who 
are interested in or have any sympathy for the people of this vast 
Empire, their past history, their present necessities, and their future 


welfare, 
Opal PARTAB SINGH. 





LOST IN THE ROCKIES 


Our camp was pitched by the inevitable little ‘creek’ or small 
stream—one of the thousands which, small or big, run through the 
forests and upland prairies in the Bighorn Mountains, Wyoming, 
United States, America—water being the prime necessity of camp 
life. The camp was not a pretentious concern ; it consisted of two 
small tents, one holding the ever-undefeated L., my companion 
who had left England with me on his fifth and last expedition to the 
Rockies, and myself—the other, our two hunters, Bob Stewart and 
Red, and Scott the cook. We had come in by the Northern Pacific 
Railway to Custer, then by Fort Custer to Sheridan, past the spot 
where the circle of horse bones still -gleamed in the sun on the hill- 
top,- where in 1876 General Custer and his 310 men made their last 
stand, behind a rampart of dead horses, against the Sioux, who had 
surrounded them, and who finally scalped every man of them except 
General Custer, because he was a ‘ brave chief,’ and one Crow guide, 
who escaped by pretending to join in the attack. We had come 
straight through, and the horrors of a night on a buckboard without 
springs and without a back can be easier imagined than described. 
However, here we were at last in the mountains, and the usual scene 
is going on which takes place on coming to a fresh camping-ground, 
and it is a race between the short twilight and comfort for the night. 
Two are fixing the tents, one is chopping wood for dear life, and 
two are sorting the loads scattered about, just as they have been 
dropped from the horses’ backs. The first dart being made for the 
pan, which represents in the mountains kitchen range, frying-pan, 
and oven allin one! The horses are rolling, shaking themselves, or 
trotting off, as they variously express their satisfaction at being free 
of the weight they have been carrying over such rough ground. Anda 
sorry lot these horses are, for were they not all picked up in two days, 
the redoubtable Bob’s wonderful ‘ outfit’ of fifteen horses having been 
stolen just before we arrived on the scene? There they all are, 
stretching and rolling, and enjoying the most delightful moment of 
their twenty-four hours—the moment when they are relieved for the 
night of the packs they hate so. Kitchen and Baby, and Bones and Sis, 
and Mike and the rest—not forgetting the Grey, who had no name but. 
a long string of profane epithets. But certainly he was a trying horse, 
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with the disposition of a camel—nothing pleased him ; he kicked at 
you while you packed him—which one could understand, and he 
kicked at you while you unpacked him—which was peculiar. He 
was our last purchase; the word having gone forth that we were 
buying horses in a hurry, his owner brought him for our inspection 
with the remark that he was a trifle skittish, and after we bought 
him we found that skittish meant that he kicked you whenever you 
were within reach, and that whenever you wanted to saddle or un- 
saddle him you had to lasso him, and tie his legs together and throw 
him down. By universal consent he was voted just the horse to suit 
me, and was my companion for the trip. Kitchen carried the pots, 
and pans, and tins. Mike was a very quiet, sleepy-eyed black, who 
only once broke out, unluckily just after he had been packed with 
our precious flour and sugar, when something put him out, and he 
galloped off and began to buck till all the bags burst, and he disap- 
peared like a black fiend in a white halo. 

All is at last put straight and our frugal supper over; we are 
sitting round the camp fire, listening to yarns told by the hunters: 
yarns of the wonderful adventures which have befallen them chiefly 
among bears and Indians, each one aided by a powerful imagination 
outdoing the last. Not feeling able to join in the competition, one’s 
attention wanders as one gazes into the glowing embers of the camp 
fire, or up at the clear stars through the deep frosty sky, till recalled 
by loud voices in lively dispute over the merits and demerits of a 
certain sheriff of the county who might, or might not, have got back 
Bob Stewart’s lost horses. ‘ Well,’ we hear put in by Bob in hurried 
tones, ‘ you can say what you like about him, J say that he is the 
all-firedest old hypocrite that God Almighty ever hid inside a skin !’ 
We chimed in then, thinking it about time to change the conversation, 
and to bring it to the subject of our immediate necessities, the chief 
of which was the want of meat, as we had seen nothing to shoo at 
since we had come into the mountains. A large party of the Cipw 
Indians had been organised, and had gone off hunting just before us. 
Everywhere we went we came across the trails of their horses and the 
long lines made by their Tépe poles in the dust, as they dragged them 
behind their ponies. The countless herds of buffalo which once 
roamed over the plains have disappeared before the inroads of meat- 
hunters, hide-hunters, cattle- and cowboys. The thousand paths 
they made in their migrations across the prairies are now trodden 
only by the ghosts of those that made them, and marked by the re- 
mains of victims slaughtered for their hides. The Indian, deprived 
of the animal which provided him with food, shelter, and clothing, 
has now to hunt the wapiti and deer if he wants fresh meat, and 
sweeps through the mountains, driving everything before him to take 
refuge in the deepest recesses of the pine forest, or the furthest 
mountain heights. The country had been thus overrun before us, 
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and the game effectually scared ; no fresh meat had been got, and 
the cook's face kept getting longer and longer, while his precious roll 
of bacon was getting shorter and shorter. The discussion on ways 
and means finally became quite personal, and the ‘ Well, why don’t 
you go out and get us something to eat ?’ was met by my laying L. 
five dollars to one that I got a beast before breakfast next day—a 
wager which came near costing me dear. 

Next morning, before it had got light, the remembrance of the 
animal that had to be got woke me up long before any one in camp 
was stirring. Silently and sleepily I pulled out my rifle and co!- 
lected the cartridges, not forgetting pipe, tobacco, and lights, and 
slipped quietly out in the still frosty air. Outside the tent the grass 
lay white and crisp with hoar-frost under the dusky sky, and not. a 
sound was to be heard. Now for the deer! but first to mark the 
camp. Well, that is easy enough, for our two little tents lie below 
the most remarkable eminence that we have come across in our 
wanderings. The hill facing the camp rose slowly on the left hand 
fringed with burnt timber till it reached a great height, and then 
dropped sheer down to the sage-brush plain below—a solid wall and 
frowning precipice of red rock, with a profile resembling that of the 
most versatile and most prominent statesman of our time. There it 
stood, a plain mark for all the country round, and if this massive rock 
can only be kept in view, the way back to camp will not be hard to find. 
While the surroundings are being taken in and carefully noted, the 
long streaks of dawn are getting brighter and brighter; there is but 
little time to lose. At twelve o’clock it has been arranged that the 
camp shall be struck, and a move made further into the mountains 
in hope of finding wapiti and bear, and before twelve o'clock a deer 
must be slain, meat must be got for the camp, and one dollar won 
and five saved; so I carefully note the wind, take a good look round, 
and then start off. First I skirt along a great mass of green timber for 
some miles in the hopes of finding something still outside it, before 
the heat of the sun shall have driven it into the recesses of the 
forest, but without success, as there is not a hoof to be seen; so I 
mount a gently rising hill, and from the top take a good spy all 
round the country through my big glass, but without seeing any- 
thing to reward me for the climb, except the head of the red rock 
which frowns above our tents, making, as I fondly hope, the return 
to camp and breakfast an easy task. Before setting my face for 
home, however, this deer must be got, so I plunge again into the 
forest, and scramble over the fallen timber which makes locomotion 
on foot or horseback so tedious in the Rockies, and after a longish 
walk emerge on the other side, and to my joyful surprise see the 
hindmost of a herd of blacktail deer just entering the timber beyond 
me, With all the speed possible I follow as softly as may be over 
the fallen timber into the heart of the dark pine forest, and see them 
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disappearing into a thick and rocky gully, through which all my 
attempts to track them prove unavailing. 

The sun is now up with a vengeance, the day must be getting 
on ; if I want to get back before camp is struck at noon it is time to 
be moving, and after so much climbing and walking a little food 
would not be wholly unacceptable. The deer have evidently given 
me the slip, as I have hunted round and round without seeing a sign 
of them ; the bet is a bad business, and must be given up as such. 
The way back, however, cannot be hard to find; the well-known red 
precipice with its classic features should be plainly seen from yonder 
hill which is clear of the heavy timber, though having wandered 
round and about I am not quite sure of the direction, which can, how- 
ever, be guessed at from the sun. 

Oh yes, there it is—as red and menacing as ever, but a welcome 
sight—and though chaff at my failure is to be expected, still a hot 
cup of tea (even without milk or sugar, thanks to Mike) will more 
than wash it down after this long morning walk; and there is always 
a chance of a shot on the way home—a turn round yonder hill might 
produce something. It produces nothing; but there, at all events, 
is the friendly hill which can be only some two miles distant. Half 
an hour in the sun brings me there. Hullo, where is the camp? 
Where are the two little white tents? Where are Kitchen and Billy 
and Mike and Bones and the rest of them, not forgetting my gallant 
and peculiar Grey? There is the creek facing the rock between 
which and the dark belt of timber the camp ought to be, but where 
isthe camp? There is the dead timber on the left, there is the 
abrupt wall of red rock on the right—the same but yet a little dif- 
ferent—perhaps this is the wrong side of it, and a walk round it will 
show me the horses or the men packing up for the intended start. 
A walk round the hill takes some time but reveals nothing. I sit 
down and holloa—no answer—I yell and the whole place echoes round 
and round, Perhaps if I climbed the rocky hill itself I might get a 
view of them, so with weary legs I commence the ascent ; the top is 
reached—no sign of life anywhere. They must hear me from here! 
No answer. Horrible thought—they must have gone and left me— 
they must have moved camp! It is long past midday—this must be 
the place—there cannot be two hills like this one—there cannot be 
two wall faces exactly the same with the burnt timber and all. But 
anyhow they cannot be very far off,so I sit down and fire several 
shots from my *500, yelling between them, but. no answer comes back 
save the silence. I climb down and hunt round. the base of the hill 
for the tracks of the horses—nothing is to be,seen of them. , 

All this takes time—matters are getting to look serious—the sun 
is beginning to decline—horrors! I shall have to, pass the Jong 
cold night, without food. or shelter, But, which way:to,turn? All 
aways .seem. the same—a tiny camp in, the).vast/,and. traekless 
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mountains is not an easy thing to find. Night will come suddenly upon 
me if I spend any more time in searching for it; if they have moved 
it will be impossible to tell which way they have gone. Anyhow the 
immediate necessity of getting food and shelter for the night presses 
itself upon me, and I strike out in the direction in which I know the 
valley lies in the hope that I may reach the last ridge of the mountains 
before dark and spy out some friendly habitation in the plains below, 
So I set my face north-west, where I believe the valley to lie, and press 
quickly on in the hope of getting a view of it before the marvellously 
short twilight of the Rocky Mountains should come on. After a long 
trudge without any signs of life showing themselves, the sun gets 
very low, and, knowing with what startling rapidity every vestige of day 
light will disappear, I give up thought of reaching any shelter for the 
night and make preparations for spending it whereIam. They are of 
a simple character: there is but little to be done except to collect 
sufficient wood to keep the fire going. A half-burnt fir-tree yields 
to a push and falls with a crash to the ground. With this to start 
with, there is soon a large pile of wood collected, and, a heap of dry 
grass and sage-brush having been gathered, it does not take long to 
set a light to it with the help of the box of matches which accompanied 
my pipe and tobacco. And now to pass the long night which comes 
on so fast. Sleep is out of the question—the wood burns so quickly 
that the fire requires constant attention ; as soon as it burns a little 
low, the intense cold of the frosty night makes one start up to re- 
plenish it. Hour after hour drags slowly by; the moon seems to 
exercise a horrible fascination, and seems fixed in the sky as if the 
earth had stopped still and the darkness would never end. Howcold 
it is !—and will the finger of the dawn never touch the east? When 
the light comes back, hope will come back too. I can-at all events 
be doing something, instead of sitting over the fire and staring at 
the moon while one side of me gets black with the smoke,’and the 
other side frozen. I could at all events be starting off in the direc- 
tion of the plains below, and find, as I fondly hope, some traces of 
human beings. Although I have had nothing to eat for a good 
twenty-four hours, I do not feel hungry, but cannot help wondering 
how long one can goon without food. 

Ah! there is a tiny little speck of light in the east at last; the 
cold black lonely night will soon be over—thank goodness for that ! 
As soon as it is light enough to see at all I resume my pilgrimage; 
there is no morning’s cup of tea or lengthy breakfast to interpose 
delay. The ground gets rougher and rougher as I still proceed on 
the same course: The way now lies across the heads of caiions which 
run up into the mountains, and which show that the valley is not so 
very far distant. Half-way down one of them a tree grouse springs 
up, and flies to the top of a neighbouring fir where it settles— 
at last here is something living’ besides myself, something to shoot 
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at, and something to eat when shot. <A steady aim with a steady rest 
against a tree, and the bullet cuts his head clean off, and the bird 
falls fluttering to the ground and the prize is seized. Not so bad for 
a starving shot! Here is something to keep one going a bit, but no 
time must be wasted; the goal seems no nearer, the sun is high in 
the heavens, and the valley must be reached at all costs before dark. 
The grouse must be kept for the night, when cooking it will help to 
pass the long dark hours. The way as shown by the compass now 
leads across the most fearful cafions, straight up and straight down, 
some of the rocks taking a good deal of climbing, very trying for the 
heels, both of which are now raw ; but one is kept going by the hope 
that the further side of each cajion which is crossed will expose the 
long-sought valley to the view. Surely I must be able to see it from 
the opposite side of this next cafion. It takes an hour and a half to 
cross. No! Then from the next. This one takes two hours to 
get down and up. Yes! Thereitis! But whatasight! Notrees, 
no water, no sign or trace of human habitation whatever! Nothing 
but bare, brown, humpy, grassless, bad lands, alkali plains glaring in 
the sun as far as eye can see, right up to the snowy peaks of the 
main range of the Rocky Mountains, miles and miles away! And 
this is the hope that has been bearing me up through two long days 
and one still longer night! 

But it cannot be as bad as it looks. I fling myself down and 
take a long and careful survey of the arid plain with my big telescope, 
which has the compass fixed in the case which has been my guide. 
Not a sign does it show of animal life of any kind, no track, no water, 
no tree, not a green thing of any kind over all this great expanse! 
What todo now? Where toturn? The last hope is gone, all ways 
are the same. My companions must have moved from where they 
were or they would have heard the many shots I fired, and would 
have answered them. It is useless turning the whole way back and 
searching for the camp again. They will never find me here—no 
one would cross those cafions unless following a trail, and the trail 
would soon be lost among the rocks over which I have come. And 
what is the use of going down to that plain? Noone surely can 
live there? It is better to stick to the mountains, where there is at 
least water and wood. But which way to go? After debating some 
time I determine to go south-west, always keeping along the edge 
of the mountains, till I come across some trail leading down to the 
valley, which I will then follow till it brings me to some human 
habitation. They said there were people living in the valley, so I 
will keep on till I come to some track used by men. But how hope- 
_less I feel! footsore with the long tramp in lawn-tennis shoes, food- 
less, and in despair. The dread, however, of another night coming 
on and again finding me without shelter forbids any long delay. 
Down and up the steepest cafions, with almost perpendicular rocks, 
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stumbling, falling, rolling, over and over down the loose stones, I 
search for the trail which never appears! Then the sun is getting low 
again! There is no help for it, there must be another night spent 
in the dark and cold. However, I cannot spend it here on this top, 
exposed to the wind and without water. At the bottom of the next 
cafion there is the sparkle of a clear cool stream, and wood in plenty 
for the fire. Better there than here, where the sun has baked the 
earth as hard asa bone. So I climb and slip down the steep side of 
the great cafion, and at last reach the bottom and prepare for the 
night. On my way down I passed several thick bushes of wild rasp- 
berries, which were better than nothing—but not very satisfying. 
What a place for a bear! but no bearappears. A bear would provide 
aldermanic banquets for some time to come; but the only signs of 
animal life to be seen are gigantic elk horns, white and glistening, 
lying where they had been cast in the spring. 

How clear and cold the stream is! I lie across it and take long 
gulps at the water ; if there is not much to eat, there is at all events 
plenty to drink; and then bathe my feet in its clear depths ; after 
that collect the wood, and prepare for the dreary night. The fire is 
soon set going, and the grouse produced out of my pocket ; the next 
thing is—not being well versed in the culinary art—how to cook it ? 
After one or two attempts with a long stick, with one end firmly 
fixed in the ground, and a pocket handkerchief, a good substitute 
for a spit is arranged, and the bird dangles over the wood embers, 
while I sit by with m,; hands round my knees, and now and then 
give the handkerchief a twirl; but although I have had no food for 
some forty hours, I feel too dispirited to care for ever so scanty a 
meal, and a very small portion suffices, and the remains are carefully 
wrapped up in the handkerchief and put by for breakfast next 
morning. And now begins the second night, a night infinitely 
more dreadful than the first—more dreadful because more hopeless. 
The first was bad enough ; it is not exhilarating to pass any night 
without shelter, food, or companion, but the first night there was 
always hope: there was the hope of reaching the valley and of finding 
human beings. But now it had been reached and denied all help, 
and here I am a second night at the bottom of a gloomy caiion, not 
knowing which way to go—one way being no better than another, 
and apparently in a country absolutely devoid of human beings. 
Through the long dark hours there is time for many thoughts. The 
cold becomes intense—sleep is as impossible as before, for the wood 
burns out so quickly that one has to be constantly piling it on; if one 
dozes for a minute or two the sharp frost soon reminds one of one’s 
duty to the fire. The sides of the cafion are perpendicular and 
narrow. The moon rises over them, and again seems set in the sky, 
so slowly do the moments pass. The same thoughts occur over and 
over again. What a fool I am to die here slowly of starvation when 
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I might have been comfortably in .camp or, better still, at home in 
bed! Why did I go out alone to die here like a rat in a trap when I 
feel so strong and well? Why did I come out at all to die three 
thousand miles away from home with impotent rage at my heart? 
How do men die here of starvation? Wandering on, tumbling over 
rocks and into streams till reason vanishes, and their strength fails 
them? But what a prospect! To feel oneself getting weaker and 
weaker but so slowly—and those endless lonesome nights! How many 
of them could one pass through, while the cruel moon stands still 
above one’s head? When will this night come to an end? What 
shall I do when it does? If I had only started on horseback—a horse 
would support one in more ways than one for sometime. Then would 
come fits of anger and bitterness, and my hand would instinctively 
feel my pocket to find if the two precious cartridges were still safe 
which I had put by in case the worst should come to the worst— 
anything is better than to die inch by inch like this. 

The longest night must come to an end ; the moon slowly moved 
across the cafion, and at last the first faint flush of daylight began to 
show itself. I eat a few slices of cold grouse, then tighten my belt 
to the last hole and slowly climb the caiion. The continuous walk- 
ing and raw feet are beginning to tell, there is but little elasticity 
left in the step now. It is a long pull up to the top of the caiion, 
and a long pull down and up several more. I am. still going south- 
west, and still looking for the track to the valley in vain. The 
country at last opens out, the caiions are apparently left behind. I 
take several long spies through my telescope, but see nothing to give 
grounds for hope. Some way in front there is a long belt of dense 
pine wood, extending perhaps some miles. After debating for some 
time which side to go, I decide, for no particular reason, as one side is 
as good as the other, to go to the left of it. I trudge on, asorry object, 
lame from raw heels owing to the three days’ walking in light shoes, 
and slipping down the sides of the cajions, with a nigger-black face 
from sitting two nights in the smoke of the fire, with a rudimentary 
beard to set it off, a dirty shirt, a rifle, a coat over my arm, and 
half a grouse in my knickerbocker pocket. Slowly, wearily, and 
hopelessly I am crawling on, when suddenly out of the very wood I 
had been debating about, some half a mile away, there steps forth a 
man in a red shirt and calmly sits down. I can hardly believe my 
eyes—after so long a solitude the sudden and unexpected appearance 
of a man seemed impossible. Slowly I drag myself. up to him. He 
never moves, but remains sitting there in his red shirt and buckskin 
suit, enormous hat and brown beard. When within speaking dis- 
tance my first words are, as soon as I can get them out: ‘I have 
never been so glad to see anyone before, and don’t much expect I 
ever shall be again!’ ‘ Well, I guess you're lost. How did you get, 
here?’ Itold him shortly what had happened. ‘Oh, you’re with 
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Bob Stewart, are you? Dirty Bob. I knew him well, but it’s the 
greatest chance in the world that “you came across me.’ I live ten 
miles away down there in the valley, and I only came up here last 
night, with a couple of horses, to try to get a bait for a bear trap. 
You know if I can get hold of a bear the grease will do for my cook 
ing all through the winter. But come along, I guess yon’re hungry: 
I’ve got my tépe quite close by.’ And he strode along, leading the 
way into a fringe of timber where his tépe was concealed and a couple 
of horses. It appeared that his name was Frank Sykes, and that he 
lived entirely alone, hardly seeing the face of a white man from year’s 
end to year’s end. Why he lived this solitary life I do not know— 
eertainly not for want of conversational powers, as he never stopped - 
talking the whole time I was with him. After rummaging about in 
his tépe, he produced some potatoes and dried pemmican, but I 
eouldn’t eat much. 

‘Now, then, we must find your party. How did you come up to 
your last camping place?’ 

‘I remember we passed by a place called Paint Rock, and we were 
on our way to the Ten Sleep lakes,’ 

‘Oh! then I know where Bob would probably camp if you came 
by Paint Rock about midday. How did you miss your camp ?’ 

‘I marked the camp by a curious hill in front of it with dead 
timber at one end and a straight precipice of red rock the other, and 
went back to it; but when I got there I couldn’t find a vestige of 
the camp, or horses, or anything else. I must have been behind 
time, as they were going to move camp at twelve o'clock, and they 
must have started in the direction of the Ten Sleep lakes, hoping 
to pick me up on the way.’ , 

‘Oh!’ said Frank Sykes, ‘as to the rock, there are a dozen just 
exactly alike round there, and you would hardly tell them apart. I 
expect you went back to the wrong one, though the camp couldn’t be 
very far away. If you get on to that mare we will soon see whether 
they have moved or not, and if they have we can follow them. Mind 
how you get on to her. She is rather handy with her hind legs. . 1 
am afraid I haven’t got another saddle for her.’ 

My feet being much swollen hurt a good deal as they hung down 
the sides of the mare without saddle or stirrups; but what was that 
compared with the great joy of being with a human being again 
and being found instead of lost! How lucky it was that J had 
passed to the left instead of to the right of that long thick belt of 
timber which I was debating about, or I should never have come 
across Frank Sykes! It appeared that he had seen me coming 
along, and that his first impulse in a country where people mind 
their own business, and are very averse to a snub, had been to avoid 


me and let me pass, but my woe-begone appearance had arrested. his 
attention, and determined him to show himself and to await develop- 
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ments. And how fortunate that I happened to say just the right 
thing to start with! Had my first words been to ask him questions 
about himself and what he was doing, the result would in all pro- 
bability have been to turn him round upon his heel and send him off 
without a word. But, however disinclined he might have been for 
my company, he would have found it no easy matter to get rid of me 
even had he been the reddest of Red Indians: the sight of a human 
being was life from death, and the prospect of even spending the 
rest of my days there was infinitely preferable to dying slowly of 
starvation. He asked me what I intended doing when he saw me, 
and which way I was going. I told him that I meant to go along 
the edge of the mountains where they overhung the plain till I came 
across some trail leading down to the valley, which I meant to follow 
as I had heard that the valley was inhabited in places. 

‘So it is,’ he said, ‘but there are no trails leading down: the 
people live some way. below and never come up into the mountains ; 
and you might have gone on south-west as long as you pleased and 
you would never have found any one. Throw that compass away, 
that’s no use in the mountains and amongst the cajions ; you cannot 
steer by that. Watch the water and the sun; if you had followed 
the running water you would have been sure to come across some one 
in time. Why, if you had gone on the way you were going when 
I came across you, in four miles you would run into about the 
darndest lot of cafions you ever saw in your life, and plenty of them ; 
and as for people, you wouldn’t have seen a soul barring one Swede, 
who has a horse ranch in the mountains about sixty miles from here. 
There isn’t a soul who lives in them, and it would have been a great 
chance if you had come across him.’ 

‘ Well,’ I said, ‘ that certainly makes the pleasure of your society 
all the greater.’ 

And so we go riding on through the pine-woods, open glades, and 
fallen timber. As I had first gone in a northerly direction and then 
turned back along the edge of the mountains in a southerly direction, 
my wanderings had not taken me any very great distance from the 
spot near which Frank Sykes expected that we had pitched the camp. 
After threading his way through the mountains for many hours 
with the-accompaniment of a flow of conversation which never ceased 
for a moment, towards the evening we see a single horseman riding 
along, and I recognise the trusty Mike with Red on his back. 
Greetings and welcomings are interchanged more sincere in their 
heartiness than the conventional how do you do? I explain how I 
had gone back to a rock which did not mark the camp, and Red told 
how they had packed everything by midday, and waited and waited 
for me, and then unpacked again and commenced to search; how 
they had found the trail of my morning’s search for game leading 
into the mountains, the corrugated soles of my lawn-tennis shoes 
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having left marks easily distinguishable in any soft places; how 
they had followed this and lost it, and were now just hunting 
round the camp. 

Red now leads the way, with the unerring instinct of the native 
mountaineer ; we pass in succession four hills so closely resembling 
the one which overhung our camp and each other that it was almost 
impossible to tell them apart—they must have been the result of 
some volcanic upheaval; and there at last are the little white tents 
I thought I should never see again! A hearty shout of welcome 
goes up through the pine trees; the party gathers round the fire, 
and, after regaling itself on an elk which L. had brought down while 
searching for me, goes again through the events of the last three . 
days. Every conjecture, in which bears, and cliffs, and broken legs, 
and Indians figured, had been made to account for my disappearance, 
and the search had been conducted high and low. But all’s well that 
ends well, and it was a merry night round the camp fire; for myself 
I could eat but little, a three days’ walk and two nights and a half 
without sleep, had taken away all desire for food; but Frank Sykes 
made up for it by stowing away more meat than any two of us, and 
talking more than any three. All through the night we hear the 
hum of his voice, as he lies between Bob Stewart and Red, and un- 
burdens himself of a silence of four months, till our tent suddenly 
comes down about our ears, borne down by the weight of the snow 
which has been falling with a solid persistency. 

If anything could have added to one’s joy at being found instead 
of lost, at being among friends instead of wandering alone in the 
mountains, it was the sight next morning of the whole country round 
lying wrapped in a thick white shroud, and the branches of the pine 
trees bending low under the weight of a foot of snow. 

So ended an experience—not untowardly. But within a week of 
my return to camp we were hunting for my companion as he had 
been hunting for me, and for seven days searching for that which we 
dreaded to find; and which, when we did find it, was all that re- 
mained of one of the truest and bravest Englishmen who have ever 
been taken by the love of adventure to the far-off Rocky Mountains. 


W. H. GRENFELL. 
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ONE OF THE ‘SIX HUNDRED’ 
ON THE BALACLAVA CHARGE 


I wisH to tell of what I, as a private soldier in the ranks of one 
of its regiments, saw of the doings of the Light Brigade in its 
memorable and glorious charge, and what befell in our Russian 
captivity my comrades and myself who had the ill-fortune to become 
prisoners of war. Of the manceuvring of the early morning [I shall 
say nothing, and but little of the glorious charge of the Heavy 
Cavalry, a good deal of which, with muttered anger at being restrained 
from striking in on the Russian flank, we Light-Bobs witnessed from 
our position near the hither end of the Causeway Ridge. We saw 
the straining gallop of the red-coated troopers and their swords 
flashing in the air; we heard the wild shout of the Inniskillings, 
and the hoarse roar of ‘Scotland for Ever!’ from the throats of the 
Greys; and we, envious yet admiring, gave back a cheer and the 
brotherly shout of ‘Good old Heavies!’ Trumpet-Major Joy, of 
the 17th Lancers, was Lord Lucan’s field-trumpeter, and we men of 
that corps envied him his good luck, for we made sure he had charged 
with the Heavies ; but this was not so, and, tied as he was to the 
divisional commander, he had the misfortune also not to share in 
the charge of the Light Brigade; wherefore we have been obliged to 
exclude him from our commemorative banquets ever since, as no man 
can take part in them who did not actually ride the charge down 
the valley. 

The 17th Lancers had been unfortunate in regard of their com- 
manding officers. Colonel Lawrenson, who had brought us out, went 
sick the day after the Alma, during which battle he rode almost 
doubled ‘up, as we thought, with cholera. We did not greatly regret 
him, for we considered him a little too extra-dainty for the rough- 
and-ready business of warfare. When after the battle we and the 
11th Hussars were sent forward after the retreating enemy, he called 
many a good soldier a coward for roughly handling Russian soldiers 
who resisted capture. An officer I tackled fired a pistol-shot at me 
point blank, which carried away one of the rings of my horse’s bit. 
I pulled quick upon him and felled-him with the butt of my lance, 
for doing which Colonel Lawrenson called me a coward—a word hard 
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to stomach even from one’s colonel, His successor, Major Willett, 
was a good soldier, but a tyrant. Shortly before the day of 
Balaclava, the Cavalry had to turn out and stand to their horses all 
night in very bitter weather. Major Willett would allow neither 
officer nor man of his regiment to cloak, and to do him justice he 
did not do so himself. This needless and wanton exposure—the 
other regiments were comfortably cloaked—wrought his own death ; 
he was a corpse before sundown of the following day. Captain Morris, 
who had been on staff duty, and who had seen much war service in 
India, then took command as next senior officer, and it was he who 
led the regiment in the charge. When hecame to us from the staff, 
many of the fellows did not know him, dressed as he was in blue . 
frock coat and forage cap with gold-edged peak. ‘ Who is he?’ was 
their question. ‘ Why, Slacks!’ was the reply. This was the nick- 
name he brought from the 16th Lancers; no man of our corps ever 
knew the significance or origin of it. 

When the Heavies and the Russians were having it out, Captain 
Morris moved out and spoke very earnestly to Lord Cardigan in front 
of the Light Brigade. We heard nothing of the short conversation 
except Cardigan’s hoarse sharp closing words—‘ No, no, sir !’—where- 
upon Captain Morris fell back, uttering the words as he wheeled 
his horse in front of the right squadron—‘ My God, my God, what 
a chance we are losing ! ’"—at the same time'’slapping his sword sharply 
against his leg, as if in anger. I among others distinctly heard the 
words and marked the gesture, and we were not slow to believe that 
he had suggested to Cardigan that now was the time to strike the 
flank of the Russian Cavalry, and that Cardigan had rebuffed him. 

After the Heavies’ charge the Light Brigade was moved a little 
way ‘left back’ and then forward, down into the middle of the upper 
part of the outer valley, and fronting straight down it, the Heavies 
remaining a little in advance to the right about the crest of the Cause- 
way Ridge. We stood halted in those positions for about three quarters 
of an hour, Lord Cardigan in front of his brigade, Lord Lucan on our 
right front about midway between the two brigades. I may here 
describe the composition of the first line of the Light Brigade, and 
my own particular place therein. On the right were the 13th Light 
Dragoons (now Hussars), in the centre the 17th Lancers, on the left 
the 11th Hussars, which latter regiment before the charge began was 
ordered back in support, so that during the charge the first line con- 
sisted only of the 13th Light Dragoons and the 17th Lancers. All 
three regiments were but of two squadrons each ; the formation of 
course was two deep. I belonged to the right troop of the Ist (the 
right) squadron of the 17th Lancers ; my squadron leader being Captain 
(now General) R. White, my troop leader Captain Morgan, now Lord 
Tredegar. On the extreme right of the front rank of the squadron 
rode Private John Lee, a grand old soldier who had long served in 
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India and whose time was nearly up; I was next to him, and on my 
left was my comrade Peter Marsh. 

As we stood halted here, Captain Nolan, of the 15th Hussars, whom 
we knew as an aide-de-camp of the head-quarter staff, suddenly 
galloped out to the front through the interval between us and the 
13th, and called out to Captain Morris, who was directly in my 
front, ‘ Where is Lord Lucan?’ ‘There,’ replied Morris, pointing— 
‘there, on the right front!’ Then he added, ‘ What is it to be, 
Nolan ?—are we going to charge?’ Nolan was off already in Lord 
Lucan’s direction, but as he galloped away he shouted to Morris 
over his shoulder, ‘ You will see! you will see!’ Just then we had 
some amusement. Private John Vey, who was the regimental butcher 
and had been slaughtering down at Balaclava, came up at a gallop on 
a troop horse of a Heavy who had been killed, and whom Vey had 
stripped of his belt and arms and accoutred himself with them over 
his white canvas smock frock, which, as well as his canvas trousers 
tucked into his boots, were covered with blood-stains. His shirt- 
sleeves were rolled up above his elbows, and his face, arms, and hands 
were smeared with blood, so that as he formed up on Lee’s right 
shouting—he had some drink in him—that ‘he'd be d dif he 
was going to be left behind his regiment and so lose the fun,’ he was 
indeed a gruesome yet laughable figure. Mr. Chadwick, the adjutant, 
ordered him to rein back and join his own troop in the 2nd squadron, 
and I saw no more of him, but I afterwards knew that he rode the 
charge, had his horse shot, but came back unwounded, and was given 
the distinguished conduct medal. 

I cannot call to mind seeing Lord Lucan come to the front of 
the Light Brigade and speak with Lord Cardigan, although of 
course I know now that he did so. But I distinctly remember that 
Nolan returned to the brigade, and his having a mere momentary 
talk with Cardigan, at the close of which he drew his sword with a 
flourish, as if greatly excited. The blood came into his face—I seem 
to see him now; and then he fell back a little way into Cardigan’s 
left rear, somewhat in front of and to the right of Captain Morris, 
who had taken post in front of his own left squadron. And I 
remember as if it were but yesterday Cardigan’s figure and attitude, as 
he faced the brigade and in his strong hoarse voice gave the 
momentous word of command, ‘The brigade will advance! — First 
squadron of 17th Lancers direct!’ Calm as on parade—calmer 
indeed by far than his wont on parade—stately, square and erect, 
master of himself, his brigade, and his noble charger, Cardigan 
looked the ideal cavalry leader, with his stern firm face and his quiet 
soldierly bearing. His long military seat was perfection on the 
thoroughbred chestnut ‘ Ronald’ with the ‘ white stockings’ on the 
near hind and fore, which my father, his old riding-master, had broken 
for him. He was in the full ‘uniform of his old corps, the 11th 
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Hussars, and he wore the pelisse, not slung, but put on like a patrol 
jacket, its front one blaze of gold lace. His drawn sword was in his 
hand at the slope, and never saw I man fitter to wield the weapon. 

As I have said, he gave the word of command, and then turning 
his head toward his trumpeter, Britten of the Lancers, he quietly said, 
‘Sound the Advance!’ and wheeled his horse, facing the dark mass 
at the farther end of the valley which we knew to be the enemy. 
The trumpeter sounded the ‘ Walk;’ after a few horse-lengths came 
the ‘Trot.’ I did not hear the ‘Gallop,’ but it was sounded. 
Neither voice nor trumpet, so far as I know, ordered the ‘ Charge ;’ 
Britten was a dead man in a few strides after he had sounded the 
‘Gallop.’ We had ridden barely two hundred yards and were still - 
at the trot, when poor Nolan’s fate came to him. I did not see him 
cross Cardigan’s front, but I did see the shell explode, of which a 
fragment struck him. From his raised sword-hand dropped the 
sword, but the arm remained erect. Kinglake writes that ‘what 
had once been Nolan’ maintained the strong military seat until the 
‘erect form dropped out of the saddle;’ but this was not so. The 
sword-arm indeed remained upraised and rigid, but all the other 
limbs so curled in on the contorted trunk as by a spasm, that we 
wondered how for the moment the huddled form kept the saddle. 
It was the sudden convulsive twitch of the bridle hand inward on 
the chest that caused the charger to wheel rearward so abruptly. 
The weird shriek and the awful face as rider and horse disappeared 
haunt me now to this day, the first horror of that ride of horrors. 

As the line at the trumpet sound broke from the trot into the 
gallop, Lord Cardigan, almost directly behind whom I rode, turned 
his head leftward toward Captain Morris and shouted hoarsely, ‘ Steatly, 
steady, Captain Morris!’ The injunction was no doubt pointed 
specially at the latter, because he, commanding the regiment one 
of the squadrons of which had been named to direct, was held in a 
manner responsible to the brigade commander for both the pace 
and direction of the whole line. Later, when we were in the midst 
of our torture, and, mad to be out of it and have our revenge, were 
forcing the pace, I heard again, high above the turmoil and din, 
Cardigan’s sonorous command, ‘Steady, steady, the 17th Lancers!’ 
and observed him check with voice and outstretched sword Captain 
White, my squadron leader, as he shot forward abreast of the stern 
disciplined chief leading the brigade. But, resolute man though he 
was, the time had come when neither the commands nor the example 
of Cardigan availed to restrain the pace of his brigade; and when to 
maintain his position in advance, indeed, if he were to escape being 
ridden down, he had to let his charger out from the gallop to the 
charge. For hell had opened upon us from front and either flank, and 
it kept open upon us during the minutes—they seemed hours—which 
passed while we traversed the mile and a quarter at tie end of which 
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was the enemy. The broken and fast-thinning ranks raised rugged 
peals of wild fierce cheering that only swelled the louder as the shot 
and shell from the battery tore gaps through us, and the enfilading 
musketry fire from the Infantry in both flanks brought down horses 
and men. Yet in this stress it was fine to see how strong was the 
bond of discipline and obedience. ‘Close in! close in!’ was the 
constant command of the squadron and troop officers as the casualties 
made gaps in the ragged line, but the order was scarcely needed, for 
of their own instance and, as it seemed, mechanically, men and 
horses alike sought to regain the touch. 

We had not broke into the charging pace when poor old John 
Lee, my right-hand man on the flank of the regiment, was all 
but smashed by a shell; he gave my arm a twitch, as with a strange 
smile on his worn old face he quietly said, ‘ Domino! chum,’ and fell 
out of the saddle. His old grey mare kept alongside of me for 
some distance, treading on and tearing out her entrails as she 
galloped, till at length she dropped with a strange shriek. I have 
mentioned that my comrade, Peter Marsh, was my left-hand man; 
next beyond him was Private Dudley. The explosion of a shell had 
swept down four or five men on Dudley’s left, and I heard him ask 
Marsh if he had noticed ‘ what a hole that b shell had made’ on 
his left front. ‘Hold your foul-mouthed tongue,’ answered Peter, 
‘swearing like a blackguard, when you may be knocked into 
eternity next minute!’ Just then I got a musket-bullet through 
my right knee, and another in the shin, and my horse had three 
bullet wounds in the neck. Man and horse were bleeding so fast 
that Marsh begged me to fall out; but I would not, pointing out 
that in a few minutes we must be into them, and so I sent my 
spurs well home, and faced it out with my comrades. It was about 
this time that Sergeant Talbot had his head clean carried off by 
a round shot, yet for about thirty yards further the headless body 
kept the saddle, the lance at the charge firmly gripped under the 
right arm. My narrative may seem barren of incidents of the 
charge, but amid the crash of shells and the whistle of bullets, the 
cheers and the dying cries of comrades, the sense of personal 
danger, the pain of wounds, and the consuming passion to reach 
an enemy, he must be an exceptional man who is cool enough 
and curious enough to be looking serenely about him for what 
painters call ‘local colour. -I had a good deal of ‘local colour’ 
myself, but it was running down the leg of my overalls from my 
wounded knee. , 

Well, we were nearly out of it at last, and close on those cursed 
guns. Cardigan was still straight infront of me, steady as a church, 
but:now his sword was in the air;-hé turned in his saddle for an 
instant, and shotited his final command, ‘Steady! steady! Close in!’ 
immediately afterwards there crashed into ‘us a regular volley from 
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the Russian cannon. I saw Captain White go down and Cardigan 
disappear into the smoke. A moment more and I was within it 
myself. A shell burst right over my head with a hellish crash that 
all but stunned me. Immediately after I felt my horse under me 
take a tremendous leap into the air. What he jumped I never saw 
or knew; the smoke was so thick I could not see my arm’s length 
around me. Through the dense veil I heard noises of fighting and 
slaughter, but saw no obstacle, no adversary, no gun or gunner, and, 
in short, was through and beyond the Russian battery before I knew 
for certain that I had reached it. 

I then found that none of my comrades were close to me; there . 
was no longer any semblance of a line. No man of the Lancers was 
on my right, a group was a little way on my left. Lord Cardigan 
must have increased his distance during or after passing through 
the battery, for I now saw him some way ahead, alone in the 
midst of a knot of Cossacks. At this moment Lieutenant Maxse, his 
Lordship’s aide-de-camp, came back out of the tussle, and crossed my 
front as I was riding forward. I saw that he was badly wounded; 
and he called to me, ‘For God’s sake, Lancer, don’t ride over me! 
See where Lord Cardigan is,’ pointing to him, ‘rally on him!’ I 
was hurrying on to support the brigade commander, when a Cossack 
came at me and sent his lance into my right thigh. I went for him, 
but he bolted; I overtook him, drove my lance into his back and un- 
horsed him just in front of two Russian guns which were in posses- 
sion of Sergeant-Majors Lincoln and Smith, of the 13th Light 
Dragoons, and other men of the Brigade. When pursuing the Cossack 
I noticed Colonel Mayow deal very cleverly with a big Russian 
cavalry officer. He tipped off his shako with the point of his sword, 
and then laid his head right open with the old cut seven. The chase 
of my Cossack had diverted me from rallying on Lord Cardigan; he 
was now nowhere to be seen, nor did I ever again set eyes 6n the chief 
who had led us downthe valley so grandly. The handful with the guns, 
to which I momentarily attached myself, were presently outnumbered 
and overpowered, the two sergeant-majors being taken prisoners, 
having been dismounted. I then rode towards Private Samuel 
Parkes, of the 4th Light Dragoons, who, supporting with one arm 
the wounded Trumpet-Major (Crawford) of his regiment, was with 
the other cutting and slashing at the enemies surrounding them.! 
I struck in to aid the gallant fellow, who was not overpowered until his 
sword was shot away, when he and the trumpet-major were taken 
prisoners, and it was with difficulty I was able to cut my way out. 
Presently there joined me two other men, Mustard, of my own corps, 
and Fletcher, of the 4th Light Dragoons, We were now through and 
on the further side of a considerable body of the Russian cavalry, and 
so near the bottom of the valley that we could well discern the Tcher- 


1 For this act of valour Parkes received the Victoria Cross. 
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naya river. But we were all three wearied and weakened by loss of 
blood ; our horses wounded in many places ; there were enemies all 
about us, and we thought it was about time to be getting back. I 
remember reading in the regimental library of an officer who said to 
his commander ‘ We have done enough for honour.’ That was our 
humble opinion too, and we turned our horses’ heads. We forced 
our way through ring after ring of enemies, fell in with my com- 
rade Peter Marsh, and rode rearward, breaking through party after 
party of Cossacks, until we heard the familiar voice of Corporal 
Morley,” of our regiment, a great, rough, bellowing Nottingham man, 
He had lost his lance hat, and his long hair was flying out in the 
wind as he roared, ‘ Coom ’ere! coom ’ere! Fall in, lads, fall in!’ 
Well, with shouts and oaths he had collected some twenty troopers of 
various regiments, We fell in with the handful this man of the 
hour had rallied to him, and there joined us also under his leader- 
ship Sergeant-Major Ranson and Private John Penn, of the 17th. 
Penn, a tough old warrior who had served with the 3rd Light in 
the Sikh war, had killed a Russian officer, dismounted, and with 
great deliberation accoutred himself with the belt and sword of the 
defunct, in which he made a great show.’ A body of Russian Hussars 
blocked our way. Morley, roaring Nottingham oaths by way of en- 
couragement, led us straight at them, and we went through and 
out at the other side as if they had been made of tinsel paper. 
As we rode up the valley, pursued by some Hussars and Cossacks, 
my horse was wounded by a bullet in the shoulder, and I had hard 
work to put the poor beast along. Presently we were abreast of the 
Infantry who had blazed into our right as we went down; and we 
had to take their fire again, this time on our left. Their firing was 
very impartial; their own Hussars and Cossacks following close on 
us suffered from it as well as we. Not many of Corporal Morley’s 
party got back. My horse was shot dead, riddled with bullets. One 
bullet struck me on the forehead, another passed through the top of 
my shoulder ; while struggling out from under my dead horse a Cos- 
sack standing over me stabbed me with his lance once in the neck 
near the jugular, again above the collar-bone, several times in the 
back, and once under the short rib; and when, having regained my 
feet, I was trying to draw my sword, he sent his lance through the 
palm of my hand. I believe he would have succeeded in killing me, 
clumsy as he was, if I had not blinded him for the moment with a 
handful of sand. Fletcher at the same time lost his horse, and, it 

2 Morley took his discharge in 1856, because he was not awarded the Distinguished 
Conduct medal, which certainly should have been given him. He went to America, 
fought on the Northern side all through the Civil War, was twice taken prisoner, and 
spent a year in ‘ Libby’ prison, retired with the rank of captain, and is now employed 


in the War Department at Washington. 
# Penn received the Distinguished Conduct medal, and the Queen presented him 


with a gold watch. 
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seems, was wounded. We were very roughly used. The Cossacks at 
-first hauled us along.by the tails of our coatees and our haversacks. 
When we got on foot they drove their lance-butts into our backs to 
stir us on. With my shattered knee and the other bullet wound on 
the shin of the same leg, I could barely limp, and good old Fletcher 
said ‘Get on my back, chum!’ I did so, and then found that he 
had been shot through the back of the head. . When I told him of 
this, his only answer was, ‘ Oh, never mind that, it’s not much, I don't 
think.’ But it was that much that he died of the wound a few days 
later ; and here he was, a doomed man himself, making light of a 
mortal wound, and carrying a chance comrade of another regiment on 
his back. I can write this, but I could not tell of it in speech, ~ 
because I know should play the woman. 
When we reached the Tchernaya, the Russians were as kind to 
us as the Cossacks had been brutal before. We found there a number 
of comrades ; for some of us water was fetched, to others was given 
vodki. We were soon conveyed in bullock-carts to a village a little 
distance in rear, where our wounds were attended to. I placed on the 
window-ledge the bullet which had been extracted from my knee. 
The Russian sentry took it and asked by signs if it had wounded me. 
I nodded, whereupon the Ruski spat upon it and threw it out of 
window, exclaiming, ‘ Sukin sin !’—son of a female dog. A strange 
thing happened this afternoon. Private John Bevin, of the 8th 
Hussars, had been having his wounds dressed. A Russian cavalryman 
who was lying on the opposite side of the hut, and who had two 
desperate sword-cuts on the head and three fingers off, had been 
looking hard at Bevin for some time. At last he got up, crossed the 
floor, and made Bevin understand that he it was who had cut the 
Russian about so severely. Bevin cheerfully owned to the charge, 
and, pointing to the fragment left of his own right ear, gave the 
Russian to understand that it was he who had played the part of St. 
Peter. Whereupon the two fraternised, and Bevin had to resort to 
much artifice to escape being kissed by the battered Muscovite. 
About four the same afternoon, when we were all very stiff and 
sore, General Liprandi, the Russian commander, was so good as to 
pay us a visit. He was very pleasant, and spoke excellent English. 
‘Come now, men,’ he asked, ‘ what did they give you to drink? Did 
they not prime you with spirits to come down and attack us in such 
amad manner?’ William Kirk, of the 17th Lancers, an unwounded 
prisoner who had lost his horse, was leaning against the door when 
Liprandi spoke. He had been punishing the Russian vodki a bit, 
and he stepped up to the General and said, ‘ You think we were 
drunk? By God, I tell you that if we had so much as smelt the 
barrel, we would have taken half Russia by this time!’ Liprandi 
looked at him with a smile and remarked quite humorously, ‘ Indeed, 
then to be sure we should have hada poor chance!’ Sergeant-Major 
VoL. XXXI—No. 183 3N 
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Fowler, of the 4th Light Dragoons, had been run through the back 
by a Cossack lance, and was sitting in acorner. He wasa fine digni- 
fied soldier, a gentleman born I believe, and one of the handsomest 
men in the Light Brigade. To give more room in the carts to his 
comrades, he walked every step of the fifty miles to Simferopol ; his 
wound mortified, and he died within the week after his capture. 
Raising himself with great pain and difficulty, for his wound had 
stiffened, he stood upright and severely checked Kirk for his imperti- 
nent forwardness ; then coming smartly to ‘ attention ’ before Liprandi 
and saluting the General, he said with great earnestness: ‘On my 
honour, sir, except for the vodki that your men have given to some 
of them, there is not a man of us who-has tasted food or drink this 
day. We left camp before daylight, and were continuously in the 
field until we became prisoners of war. Our uncooked rations are 
still in our haversacks. Our daily issue of a mouthful of rum is made 
in the afternoon, and, believe me, sir, we don’t hoard it. I wish all 
the men who have gone to their account this day were as free of sin 
as they were of drink!’ Liprandi was moved. ‘You are noble 
fellows,’ said he, ‘and I am sincerely sorry for you. I will order you 
some vodki, and will send you also some pens, ink, and paper, for 
some of you at least have parents, wives, or sweethearts ; so write and 
tell them that they can rely on your being well treated.’ 

Soon after the General had gone, the surgeons entered and set 
about amputating aleg of each of four men. They did not use chloro- 
form, but simply sprinkled cold water on the poor fellows’ faces. It 
seemed a butcherly job, and certainly was a sickening sight; nor was 
any good purpose served, for each of the sufferers died immediately 
on the removal of the limb. At night we were served out, instead of 
blankets, with the greatcoats which the Turks had left behind when they 
evacuated the redoubts. They swarmed with vermin, but the night was 
bitterly cold, and we found them very acceptable. Next morning 
General Liprandi paid us another visit to tell us that a flag of truce had 
been sent to him from the English camp, requesting permission to bury 
our dead ; and that he had replied that the Russians were Christians, 
and would undertake the decent interment of the English dead. He 
then asked whether we had any idea how many of our horses had 
been killed. Of course we had not, and he informed us that the 
number was 404, As he was leaving, he again denounced the charge 
as ‘sheer madness,’ but repeated that we were ‘ noble fellows.’ 

That same night we started for Simferopol, in one-horse carts, two 
men in a cart lying on straw. We travelled by night, covering the 
fifty miles in four marches. At the halting-place at Livadia a 
Russian officer annexed my spurs, but was civil enough to give me 
twenty copecks for them, which coin the Russian orderlies stole from 
me when carrying me into Simferopol Hospital. When we were 
stripped there, most of our uniforms were so stiff with blood that 
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they could have stood on end of themselves. After a week’s rest, it 
was found that the wounded limbs of several poor fellows were morti- 
fying, and amputation in those cases was resorted to, but with ‘very 
bad results, for of nine men operated on, only one survived. On 
the 3rd of November the Grand Dukes Nicholas and Michael, sons of 
the Russian Emperor, came to Simferopol on their way to Sevastopol, 
and paid us a visit in the hospital. They asked us whether we were 
comfortable, and if they could do anything for us. We laid aside 
shyness in the presence of so great personages, and bluntly com- 
plained of the food served to us, which consisted of black bread,‘ each 
loaf weighing from thirty to forty pounds, cabbage soup, which was 
to us horrible, made as it was of cabbage, small lumps of meat, 
vinegar and oil, which mixture was boiled in a large iron pot 
with garlic, after which the pot was brought into the ward, and the 
order of the day was that we should all sit round it with great wooden 
spoons, and dip into it for luck. He was indeed a fortunate man 
who chanced to fish out one of the sparse morsels of meat. The 
Grand Duke Nicholas said he was aware that it was not English 
soldiers’ diet, but that it was exactly the same ration on which the 
Russian soldiers were marching and fighting ; and he added that as 
we got further into the interior of Russia we should find our food 
improve. He said it was a great pity to see such fine men knocked 
about as we had been; and before leaving, told us that any com- 
plaints we should desire to make we were to report the same just as 
if we were with our regiments, and we might rely that they should be 
inquired into. Plenty of visitors came to see us daily. A kind French 
lady, Madame Jacquemire, frequently brought us wine, grapes, and, 
biscuits ; she would go down on her knees by the bedside of the 
poor fellows who were waiting for death, and pray with them. The 
wounded Russians brought here after the battle of Inkerman died 
like flies ; every morning five or six carts piled high with dead bodies 
passed our windows on the way to the dead-pit. Every hole and 
corner of the great hospital was crammed with wounded men, three 
out of four of whom were the victims of bayonet wounds, so that the 
fighting must have been very close. They looked anything but 
pleasant at us Englishmen, and indeed there was one row. William 
Kirk of the Lancers, lying sick in the next ward to me among a 
number of Russian soldiers, was spit on by two of them. He up like 
a shot, and went at the crowd of them with his fists. After a struggle 
he was overpowered, thrust by the orderlies into something like a 
strait-jacket, and tied down on his bed, where he remained till the 


4 Mr, Kinglake errs in stating, on the authority of General Todleben, that the 
Russian soldiers subscribed of their pay to buy white loaves for the English prisoners. 
They were very friendly and kindly, they gave us of their vodki, and did buy for us 
milk with oil and vinegar, fruit, &c., but it was not until we reached Kharkoff that 
we saw white bread, and then it was supplied, not by soldiers, but by citizens. 
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evening, when the surgeon released him, threatening him with severe 
punishment if he used his fists again. He died very soon after, and 
our suspicion was that he had been poisoned that same night. 

I felt greatly relieved when we became so far convalescent as to 
be able to quit this hospital and be sent on the march further into 
the interior. Each man received an outfit of long boots, a sheepskin 
coat, a black coat, two rough shirts, pieces of rug for socks, and a fur 
cap with flaps. It was on Christmas afternoon (1854) that we were. 
removed from the hospital to the prison. The sergeant of the guard 
sold for us the Turkish greatcoats we had no further need of, and 
bought vodki for us with the proceeds. We kept our Christmas 
sitting round a big fire, passing the bottle till the vodki was all gone, 
the Russian guard sharing with us as boon companions. Next morning, 
in a blustering, freezing snow-storm, we began our march, in company 
with a gang of convicts in leg-irons and each handcuffed to a long 
chain. They were soldiers who had misbehaved at Inkerman; most 
of them were Poles, and we were told that they were bound for Siberia. 
My knee was still bent, and I walked with a crutch, so that I soon fell 
behind a long distance. Two men of the escort were sent back for me, 
and the good fellows, pitying my painful condition, made a seat for 
me with their muskets, and in this ‘ king’s chair,’ with an arm round 
the neck of each, they carried me to the end of the day’s march. 
During the rest of the long journey, which lasted for days, I travelled 
in a bullock-cart by the officer’s order. Our men and the escort were 
very friendly together ; they used to march along singing and laugh- 
ing linked arm and arm. We were tilleted in the filthy huts of the 
Russian villages we passed through, and it must have been in the 
foul air of those stinking hovels where three of us, of whom I was one, 
caught a violent fever, raving in which we were left behind in the 
hospital of Alexandrovska, where we were well treated, and received 
the greatest kindness. Poor Brown died two days after admission. 
Harris and myself at the end of a month were well enough to resume 
our march. At Ekaterinovslow, a large and fine city, we were joined 
by three French soldiers, two of whom were prisoners of war, one 4 
deserter, and by two English infantrymen who were deserters. The 
Russian soldiers hated deserters, and they always got the roughest of 
treatment ; while the prisoners of war were billeted and were regarded 
by the escort as comrades, the deserters were shoved into the prisons 
and we saw them only during the march. At the daily roll-call before 
starting, when a prisoner’s name was called, he would be patted on 
the back and called a ‘ good man ;’ when a deserter answered to his 
name, he would be pushed rudely to one side, spat on, and called a 
‘Sukin sin.’ Of course we English prisoners never spoke to our two 
disgraceful countrymen ; but I felt great pity for the French deserter 
when he told me his story. When in the advanced trenches, he said, 
his party was much annoyel by the fire of a Russian sharpshooter in 
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an adjacent rifle-pit, and the officer exclaimed that he wished to God 
some one would kill the fellow. Presently this man, by his own 
account, crept forward in the darkness, shot the sharpshooter and ran 
in under a heavy fire from both sides. On his return the officer asked 
where he had been, and when he answered, instead of being praised 
2s he expected, he was ordered into arrest. In his passion he ran at 
the officer, knocked him down, leaped out of the trench, and ran to 
the Russians under fire. I was told that soon after he left us he 
died broken-hearted at Tamboff. 

During our three weeks’ march from Ekaterinovslow to Kharkoff, 
we from time to time met very large bodies of reinforcements going 
toward Sevastopol, consisting for the most part of old men and young 
lads, scarcely able to carry their guns. They would point their guns 
at us and shout, ‘ Angleski! Sevastopol!’ We used to advise them 
to make haste, because for the present the English had not got many 
Russians to shoot at. At Kharkoff we were quartered in the prison, 
but were under no restrictions. Soon after our arrival a lady came 
into our room and asked us, in our own language, whether we were 
the English prisoners. When we told her we were, she took us all 
to her own house, and treated us with great kindness. When the 
time to leave came, she got permission from the Governor of the place 
for me to remain behind until the spring weather should come, and 
she furnished me with an outfit of clothes and linen. I was very 
comfortable under her roof, and I spent my time in making her a 
little flower garden with a pretty border. The good lady promised 
that it should never be destroyed or altered. At Easter came the 
fine weather, and I rather reluctantly had to start for Veronesch with 
a fresh relay of prisoners. There I was heartily welcomed by my 
comrades, who had quite given me up for lost. Our Veronesch 
quarters were very comfortable ; we had a large house assigned to 
us, specially furnished for the occasion; we had the liberty of the 
whole town, and received many invitations to Russian houses, We 
lived well on white bread, beef, mutton, and plenty of eggs and 
milk; and we had one rouble each every five days for spending 
money. We resolved among ourselves that if any man of us disgraced 
the English good name by bad conduct, we should take the punish- 
ment of him into our own hands; and I am proud to say that only 
twice during the three months we spent in Veronesch did this inflic- 
tion become necessary. At the end of that time we got the route 
for Odessa, which we knew meant restoration to liberty. One fine 
August morning we left Veronesch, with the good wishes and regrets 
of its inhabitants, who crowded around us wishing us God-speed with 
great cordiality and earnestness. We returned in very different style 
to our upward journey—travelling in comfortable spring carts at the 
rate of fifty miles a day. But when near Odessa a very unpleasant 
incident occurred. Arriving one night at a village where there was 
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nothing to eat, we commissioned three of our number to go and buy 
provisions in an adjacent village on the other side of a river. On 
their way back, while waiting for a boat, they were suddenly attacked 
by six men with heavy clubs, who felled and all but stunned them. 
Recovering themselves, they went vigorously at their assailants, who 
had made a bad selection, for there were not three finer men in the 
British Cavalry than Bird (8th Hussars), Cooper (13th Light Dragoons), 
and Chapman (4th Dragoon Guards). Setting to business in the good 
old English style, they severely punished their antagonists, who bolted, 
but not before damaging our men considerably. Next morning, the 
three cavalrymen recognised their antagonists among the soldiers of 
the port. Their faces, indeed, would have betrayed them, battered 
and bruised as they were. Bird and his two comrades, savage at the 
unprovoked attack of the night before, were for taking further satis- 
faction, when the soldiers fixed bayonets and kept them off. The 
officer came up and gave the order to march, but we demanded that 
he should put the six men under arrest. He refused, and struck 
Bird in the face. Bird knocked the officer down with a straight one 
from the shoulder; some of us grasped the muskets of the soldiers, 
others ran to a hut and armed themselves with stakes pulled out of 
its roof. Discretion, however, was thought the better part of valour 
when the officer ordered his men to load with ball-cartridge ; but on 
our arrival at Odessa, Bird, Cooper, and Chapman reported the affair 
personally to the Governor, who placed the officer and the six men 
under arrest, and, as we were told, punished them severely. Two 
days’ march from Odessa we met a large batch of Russian soldiers 
who, taken at the Alma”and Inkerman, had been prisoners of war 
in England, and, having been exchanged, were on their way home. 
They greeted us with great warmth, and evidently had found 
England a very pleasant country. ‘Very good stout! very good 
beer! very good beef! Brighton very good! Russia got no Brighton ! 
Russia no good! sorry to come back !’ were their exclamations. 

We were not allowed to“enter the town of Odessa, as it was being 
fortified, but were quartered in a fine house on the outskirts standing 
in beautiful grounds. Here we got up theatricals, dancing, and all 
sorts of amusements, and used to have our large room full of Russian 
visitors laughing at Private Warren’s ground and lofty tumbling, and 
joining in the chorus of our songs. But ten days after we reached 
Odessa, H.M.S, ‘Agamemnon’ came in under a flag of truce to take 
us off. A good many of us were rather sorry to have to go, for we had 
enjoyed on the whole a very good time and had received most kind and 
friendly treatment. Our Odessa friends rigged us out in underclothing 
and crowded to the wharf to bid us farewell. There was much hand- 
shaking and not a few attempts to kiss us ; but we could not stand that. 
As we left the wharf we gave our friends three hearty British cheers. 
Thirty-six men of the Light Brigade had been taken prisoners of war 
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on the day of Balaclava. Of those only fifteen came out of captivity. 
Of twelve men of the 17th Lancers taken, there came back three, 
Privates Thomas Marshall, James McAlister, and James W. Wightman. 
We reached the camp of our regiment to all appearance perfect 
Russians, and were not at first recognised; but when we were, we 
received a hearty welcome from officers and men. But, alas, what a 
mortality among the old ‘ Deaths’! 

To my great delight, however, my old comrade Peter Marsh was 
still to the fore, having weathered it all through without a scratch or 
a day’s sickness. A few days after rejoining we three were tried by 
court-martial for being absent without leave for twelve months ; of 
which charge we were honourably acquitted and returned to duty. ~ 
My comrades and I saw some tough scenes in the Indian Mutiny, 
but on them I will not now enlarge. 

My two steadfast chums Marsh and Mustard and I are now for 
some years settled down near to each other, and at our Annual 
Commemoration Banquet, and on Christmas Days and Bank Holidays, 
we three old comrades fight our battles o’er again, and thank God 
that we are alive to do so. 

J. W. WIGHTMAN 


(late 17th Lancers) ; Secretary Balaclava 
Commemoration Society. 
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STEVENS AND THE WELLINGTON 
MEMORIAL 


At last there seems to be a fair prospect that one blot on our artistic 
reputation—which can afford no room for blots—is about to be wiped 
out. Sir Frederick Leighton ‘has set a scheme afoot for moving the 
Wellington monument in St. Paul’s to the site for which it was 
designed. It appears, from his letter to the Times of a fortnight ago, 
that the Cathedral authorities are at last alive to the crime they have 
been abetting all these years, and so nothing stands in the way of a 
move, except the collection of a modest sum of money. Seeing what 
an artist we can boast in Alfred Stevens, and what a masterpiece in 
his memorial to our great hero, it would be absurd to doubt that 
Sir Frederick’s appeal will meet with a more than sufficient response. 

The recognition of Stevens has widened enormously since the 
show of his work at Burlington House two years ago. Before then 
every competent judge who had taken the pains to become familiar 
with what he did knew how consummate an artist he was, knew, in 
fact, that the world had scarcely seen a greater since the death of 
Ghiberti. But he required advertisement. In spite of his genius, 
in spite of his quarrels with Mr. Ayrton, his life had been passed in 
obscurity. For years he had toiled in a sort of chapel on the Hamp- 
stead Road, without even his own immediate neighbours knowing 
who and what he was. He had been born with a knack of disappear- 
ing, like the Mole, and not even the fuss over the Wellington com- 
petition had introduced him to the world of art at large. When he 
died, the doings, now forgotten, of another Stephens—this one with 
a ‘ ph’—were praised as his ; and five years later, when I proposed to 
write a short notice of his life, I found it hard to persuade people 
who should have known better that he did not paint ‘ Fedoras’ and 
‘Ladies in Yellow.’ His claims, in fact, required the sort of pro- 
elamation only to be won in this country through the Royal Academy. 
That such proclamation should have been delayed so long was not 
ereditable to that august but imperceptive body. At last, however, 
it came, and now, as it warms one to think, a fair number of in- 
telligent people are ready to believe that one of the great decora- 
tive artists of the world was of English birth. 
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Of English birth, but, as an artist, only English by adoption. All 
his life Stevens was a man apart. In early youth he was sent to 
Italy to study those arts for which he had shown a boyish but 
passionate + “nation. In Venice, in Florence, in Rome, he lived 
like a young ulian, working with pencil, paint, and clay, and doing 
all kinds of odd jobs, just as young Italians do in London studios at 
the present moment. Cut off as he was, however, by the barrier of 
foreign blood, he turned to the relics of the Renaissance rather than 
to the artistic life of his own time for intellectual food. He set him- 
self, with a sincerity and a power of absorption seldom equalled, to 
pick up the traditions of Italian art at the point where they had 
lost their vitality for Italians themselves. He began, indeed, at the - 
beginning. I have seen pencil drawings of his from the frescoes 
of Giotto, of Orcagna, of Spinello Aretino, in which all his modern 
experience was sunk in fidelity to the spirit of those great fore- 
runners. They were his starting-point. His aim, however, was to 
place himself at the head of the development, to retrace in his 
own person the experience of the various leaders, until he came to 
the full-fledged art he might use for the utterance of his own 
ideas. He worked down step by step from the end of the thirteenth 
century to the middle of the sixteenth. He made the esthetic 
language of the Italian Renaissance his mother-tongue, confining 
himself to no specialism, but allowing his sympathies to expand 
over all the forms of art. And then, after thirteen years, he came 
home ; came home at first to apply his powers in the humblest way, 
but finally to do what not even the greatest of his teachers had done 
before him--to give usa sculpturesque creation in which grandeur of 
conception should go hand in hand with perfected beauty of form. 

As an artist, as a man appealing to the eyes of his fellow-men, 
Stevens was no less completely an Italian than Michelangelo himself. 

sut nature had given him a quality which is rather French than 
Italian. Unlike the great Florentine, still more unlike the crowd of 
minor workers in marble and bronze, he had an abiding love for 
artistic fitness. It is curious to reflect how this gift helped to rob 
him of fame during his own lifetime. A less consummate artist 
would have found countless opportunities for advertisement in the 
small things on which Stevens was employed when he first came 
home. But he understood too well that no object should be dé- 
naturé by the art put upon it. In his hands a knife remained a 
thing to cut with; a candlestick a thing to hold a light; a grate a 
place in which to burn coals or wood. The slowness of his rise into even 
a narrow celebrity was due in great measure to this right moderation. 
We know from his later productions that want of power was not at 
the root of this humility. Had he possessed a touch of Cellini’s self- 
assertion he might have covered England with ornamental devices 
which, with a pretence of use, would in reality have existed for their 
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own sakes and his. That he did not do so was not entirely due, 
however, to moderation. It was partly owing to another gift, and 
that the greatest, in the way of control, an artist can possess. I 
mean the gift of harmony, of perfect coherence, of complete organic 
intimacy between purpose and expression. The fine taste of Stevens 
told him that where use and ornament do not go hand in hand there 
is an element of discord. If you look through the very desirable 
volume lately devoted to him by his admirer, Mr. Hugh Stannus,' 
you will not find a single instance of ornament divorced from pur- 
pose. By this I do not mean that there is always a natural con- 
nection between the elements of his decoration and the utilitarian 
character of the objects on which it is applied. Nymphs and 
satyrs, for instance, have no special connection with candlesticks. I 
mean only that his forms are always well adapted to the surfaces 
to be covered, their quantity, distribution, and importance to the 
ultimate purpose to be served. Where the purpose is purely 
decorative, as in the ornamental dagger made, I believe, for Mr. 
Clayton, he allows his fancy free play. But even there he never per- 
mits you to forget that the thing you are turning over in covetous 
fingers is a dagger. Between 1835 and 1855 Stevens had little 
chance of distinction. He had to be content with teaching in art 
schools, and designing objects which, to a man of his fastidious taste, 
could not be turned into vehicles of advertisement. I have insisted 
on his moderation, on the reticent side of his genius, because, as I have 
just said, it springs in part from that quality to which the supremacy 
of his final masterpiece is due. It is the perfect balance and coherence, 
the profound harmony between structure, decoration, and intellectual 
motive, that justify the claim I do not hesitate to make for it, that 
it succeeds where the greatest of its exemplars fails. Where, in 
Italy, is a monument to be found in which the parts are in intimate 
organic relation to one another, in which every detail of structure, 
ornament, and imitative modelling lead up with balanced energy to 
one grand artistic whole? Such a thing may have existed in the 
brain of Michelangelo. It is impossible now to say what the world 
might have had if his tomb of Julius the Second or his Chapel of the 
Medici ‘had been realised as he conceived them, But, as a fact, they 
were not so realised, and in their absence it is impossible to put one’s 
finger, in the whole length and breadth of the peninsula, on a sculp- 
turesque creation so completely at peace with itself as that of 
Stevens. Its only parallel is to be found in painting, in things like 
the ceiling of Michelangelo or the ‘Entombment’ of Titian. 
Judging from his own sketch, Michelangelo’s memorial to the 
greatest of the Popes would have been rather a museum of superb 
sculpture than an organic creation, And so with its forerunners and 
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successors. Those things which can be fairly compared with the 
Wellington monument, those works, in fact, from which Stevens drew 
his inspiration, have often, have nearly always, passages of extreme 
beauty, passages in which a loving solicitude is lavished on almost 
invisible detail, passages even of nobility and grandeur. But as births 
from the artistic brain they are seldom quite satisfactory. As a rule 
their parts are loosely related one to another. In design they are 
built up, rather than imagined at a heat. Their ornament, exquisite 
as it is, is too often restless. In controlling motive they are not seldom 
wanting altogether. The unerring judgment of Stevens, the native 
instinct he shows in balancing richness with severity, quiescence with 
energy, mystery with frankness, and, to go at once to the top, intel-: 
lectual with sensuous satisfactions, is seldom rivalled, even by the best 
of them. 

I dare say the reader will think I am allowing enthusiasm to run 
away with discretion in writing like this. But I would ask him to 
test what I say for himself. Most of us are so inclined to humility 
when English sculpture is under discussion that it sounds positively 
indecent to talk of an Englishman in the same breath as the old 
Italians. But go to South Kensington. Go and compare the 
sarcophagus of Wellington with the similar things by Stagio Stagi 
and Desiderio de Settignano, which are close at hand, and you will 
find the conclusion irresistible that they are almost childish beside it. 
And the question is not one of comparing an Angelico with a Guido, 
an inspired primitif with an uninspired expert. As a workman, 
Stagio was at least as good as Stevens, The difference lies in the 
finer mind, the deeper artistic insight, and the fuller comprehension 
of classic principles of the latter. Elements which are often dis- 
cordant and seldom actively harmonious in the Italians, in spite of 
their sense of particular beauties, are welded by our English master 
into the most speaking coherence. Looking at the whole, we feel no 
temptation to dwell upon the parts, We are content to focus his 
work and enjoy it in the mass. It is only when we have taken our 
fill of it that curiosity—in the worst sense—impels us into going 
close up to disturb ourselves over the execution of individual passages. 
And yet it would be difficult to beat the ornament on the Welling- 
ton memorial even in research, The conventional leafage on the 
shafts, the exquisite moulding which runs round the upper edge of 
the basement, the deep scroll work on the sarcophagus itself, all 
shine with the double beauty of inner rhythm and fitness to their 
external purpose. Compare these scrolls and foliations with those 
on the sarcophagus of Filippo Decio by Stagio. Both designs are 
governed by the same ideas. One, indeed, may very well have sug- 
gested the other, and yet how much finer in rhythm, how much richer 
in variety, how much more complete in the unity given by balance, is 
the work of the pupil than that of the master ! 
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As for the intellectual grandeur of his conception, no Italian 
except the great Michael himself approaches Stevens. Put aside the 
Medici Chapel and the aisle of San Pietro in Vincola, and where 
shall we find such groups as those on the Wellington monument, 
or the circle of majestic women sketched for that pearl cast before 
—let us say the blind—the memorial to the first Great Exhibition ? 
But grandeur in art is a thing difficult to write about, impossible, 
perhaps, to write about to any good purpose. The critic must be 
content with saying that the effigy of Wellington himself, as well as 
the groups of ‘ Truth and Falsehood,’ and ‘ Valour and Cowardice,’ are 
as superb in conception as they are well adapted to their decorative 
purpose, and that in the whole range of Renaissance sculpture he 
knows not where to go for their superiors in breadth, fitness, or 
poetic dignity. In the suggestion of intellect they are surpassed 
only by the best works of Michelangelo, by the Moses and the 
Lorenzo de’ Medici. 

If we turn to our own time, we shall find it no less difficult to 
discover anything to beat our monument. The French sculptor, 
Rodin, comes nearer to Michelangelo on the intellectual side, but as 
an artist pure and simple he is far below Stevens. Nothing he has 
done argues any gift of pure design. He seems, in fact, to be insen- 
sible to the intrinsic powers of line, to those qualities which enable 
a design to affect us like a musical chord. He appears to have but 
twoaims. One is to express passion, not subjective esthetic passion, 
but, objectively, the passions which stir those about him; the other 
is to complete his own already marvellous command of material. The 
architectonic note has, so far, not appeared in his work. Perhaps 
we shall find it in his famous gates, those gates of a proposed museum 
on which an obvious parody of Dante’s too much quoted line would 
not be out of place. 

It may be asserted with some confidence that the most successful 
and most important monument recently erected in Europe is that of 
General Lamoriciére, at Nantes. It is by Paul Dubois. We may 
fairly compare it in many ways with the work of Stevens. The tomb 
of a soldier, it commemorates a man whose character had much in 
common with that of Wellington. It consists of a sarcophagus sup- 
porting ‘a recumbent figure, and guarded at the angles by figures 
symbolising the chief Christian virtues. Taken singly, all these 
figures are excellent, although they excel rather through taste and 
technical proficiency than genius. The effigy, too, is good, but here 
again we miss the free originality which marks the Wellington. But 
the great, the immeasurable, superiority of Stevens is shown in the 
way he weds his architectonic to his sculpturesque motifs. Dubois lays 
a well-modelled soldier on a pleasing architectural mass, and sets about 
it a quartette of men and women, all chaste in device, sufficiently 
expressive, and modelled as well as man could wish. But his con- 
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ception is not organic. Its details bear no inevitable relation to each 
other. They are not parts of a rhythmical whole. They do not grow 
on the main idea, like the boughs of a tree on its stem. They are, 
in fact, stuck on. This fault is scarcely to be found with Rauch’s 
‘Frederick the Great.’ There the scheme is coherent enough. By 
balance of mass, by flow of line, by dramatic consistency in the 
figures, a real unity is established. But Rauch’s fancy had a common- 
placeness, and his taste a touch of vulgarity, which lower him to a level 
far below that of M. Paul Dubois, to say nothing of our Englishman. 

If any good could be done by it, I could go on multiplying these 
odious comparisons. Their object is to show how unique a thing 
deans and parliament men have hidden away in a corner of St. Paul’s. 
It is really not too much to say that Alfred Stevens was the comple- 
ment of the men who worked in the Italy of the Medici. His master- 
piece carries on and completes their tradition. It is to their produc- 
tions what the ceiling of the Sixtine Chapel is to the frescoes of 
Botticelli and Pinturicchio. Some of us may feel a deeper fascination 
before the doings of the less accomplished artists, may feel more closely 
touched by the sincerity which goes hand in hand with effort than by 
the ease which marks the complete technician. The love, the interest, 
the self-forgetting absorption, which distinguish things like the tomb 
of Ilaria del Carretto by Della Quercia, or that of Marsuppini by 
Desiderio, seem more admirable to many than the power and intellec- 
tual control which mark the St. Paul’s memorial. But Stevens was no 
Raphael. He did not allow his intellect to kill his passion. There 
is nothing in his @uvre to correspond with the gradual retreat of 
feeling before thought in the work of the time-honoured Roman. In 
the beginning Raphael was all passion ; in the end he was the coldest 
of all great painters. From the day on which he put the last touch 
to his ‘Dream of a Knight’ to the hour when the brush of the 
‘Transfiguration’ fell from his fevered hand, his mind had been 
steadily encroaching on his heart. Now and then, most notably in 
the ‘ Madonna di San Sisto,’ a passing reaction had taken place; but 
on the whole the movement was continuous. The Umbrian youth 
who had placed the cap-stone on the edifice of central-Italian painting 
lived to give it the first impulse towards decay. Nothing of the sort 
occurred with Stevens. As the tasks he set himself became more 
difficult, called more and more for intellectual control, so did his 
passion, his «esthetic imagination, rise to the higher levels. From 
1835 to 1855 he designed fire-places, painted the walls of rooms and 
decorated pottery; in 1856 he took a bolder flight, and produced 
the memorial to the Exhibition of 1851, already mentioned; in 
1857 he was called upon to rise higher still, and with an easy beat 
of his wings he did so. Had he lived and been asked for a grander 
effort, for that statue of Death, for instance, which has to be done 
some day, there is nothing to make us doubt that he would have 
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produced something which, even in conception, might have ranked 
with the Sybils of the Sixtine. 

The forte of Stevens lay in the completeness with which he ab- 
sorbed the principles of the Italian Renaissance, in the skill with 
which he adapted his English individuality to that of a Latin race, 
and in the felicity with which he put a crowning ornament upon a 
Latin tradition. His great work is to the things that led up to it 
what Wren’s St. Paul’s—the outside, I mean—is to its forbears in 
architecture, or, to go back to the South, what Titian’s ‘Entombment’ 
is to all previous development of painting in Italy. And his faible? 
To an English eye, the weak point of Stevens is a want of origi- 
nality, an inability to invent de novo. He added no new words to 
the artistic language. He took it as he found it, and was content to 
become a classic with its help. From first to last there is very little 
invention in what he did. Even his most insignificant details are 
based on things seen before. He had none of the hardihood of Mr. 
Alfred Gilbert, for instance, who will use the most irresponsible forms 
where they suit his fancy. The elements of all his work are the 
structural details of the architect, and such modifications of natural 
shapes as have been more or less sanctioned by previous use. He 
was even without that critical originality which leads many an inferior 
artist of the present day to question the rightness of the tasks set him. 
He seems to have worked contentedly in the commercial traditions of 
the England of fifty years ago in a way that would have been im- 


possible to any man with a spurring inventiveness. His originality 
is shown entirely in the boldness and insight with which he makes 
use of his vernacular, and in the interdependence of subject and 
treatment which marks all hedid. And this is the only indispensable 
sort of artistic originality. Give a mana new theme, and then, if he 
treats it rightly, he cannot help being, in the best sense, original. 


WALTER ARMSTRONG. 











THE SHISHKOFF 
RUSSIAN FAMINE FUND 


As the subjoined List of Subscribers was passing through the Press, 
the Editor had the great pleasure of receiving the following letter from 
Mr. E. W. Brooks, the well-known Commissioner to Russia from the 
Society of Friends. Such hearty and impartial testimony from an 
eye-witness to the manner in which Mr. Shishkoff is discharging the 
trust reposed in him will be most welcome to all who have contributed, 
through himself and through this Review, to the relief of the starving 
Russian peasants, 
Duvals, Grays, Essex : 
April 23, 1892. 

My dear Sir,—TI have just returned from a prolonged tour in the famine- 
stricken districts of Russia, during the course of which I spent three weeks 
in and around the town of Samara, where lives your correspondent and 
almoner, Mr. Nicolia Shishkoft, with whom I became well acquainted. 1 
am sure it will interest you to know that I have formed the highest 
opinion of that gentleman and of the admirable and conscientious way in 
which he is making use of your Vineteenth Century Relief Fund. A more 
able, upright, and painstaking distributor I am satisfied you could not 
have found, and I am glad to rank him amongst the many friends I have 
made, and hope long to retain, in the Empire of the Czar. In a letter 
which I have just received from him, he says : 

‘We have had very bad news from the districts of Samara and 
Stavropol. The parishes of Sougalbouga and Philipofka are literally 
perishing from starvation and scurvy. 

‘My medical detachment in Novo-Ouzensk is hard at work ; 500 
typhus and typhoid patients in two parishes. I intend to open there two 
temporary hospitals of fifty beds each. The doctors say there is no other 
way to give radical relief. 

‘The Hospital staff in Samara is hard at work ; fifty-two patients 
taken in already. Ten is the daily average. I have seventy-five beds 
ready, which I expect to be full in three days’ time. I have telegraphed 
to Petersburg for four more medical assistants, disease is spreading so 
terribly in the villages. I donot know what we should have done without 
private resources, the official machine is so very eumbrous. 
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‘I am rather afraid that my Wineteenth Century Fund may not last till 
harvest time, and yet I cannot diminish the relief. Medical aid is now 
the great need ; when the bread-winner is struck down, the whole family is 
in distress, and there is no hope of staving it off. 

‘Prince Dolgoroukof’s report is one great cry for help. From Stav- 
ropol the news is quite heartrending. We fear the scurvy more than the 
typhus, and it is spreading daily ; for example, in one village on March 9, 
twenty-three sick ; on March 18, fifty-eight sick. 

‘If you see Mr. Knowles, please tell him it is impossible to appreciate 
the amount of good his contributions are doing. It is not only in the 
direct help, but in the example that is continually spurring on others and 
compelling them to do what otherwise would have been left undone.’ 

I can from my own experience and observation fully confirm the 
concluding sentence of my quotation from Mr. Shishkoff’s letter. The 
help which has proceeded from you and your contributors, also from the 
fund raised by the Society of Friends, which as their Commissioner I have 
been engaged in distributing, have been of great benefit to the suffering 
peasantry of Russia; but the advantage which has accrued to them 
through the stimulus of English aid both in money and personal presence 
is beyond all comparison greater than that which has been the direct 
result. It is remarkable, too, how the news of the English aid spread 
amongst the scattered villages and their illiterate inhabitants. Mr. 
Protapopoff, a gentleman engaged in benevolent work in Samara Govern- 
ment, told me that some weeks before a peasant in a remote village had 
said to him, ‘ Tell me, isit true what they say, that the English are coming 
to our aid ?’ 

In all classes of Russian society, from the lowest to the highest, the 
aid given by England has been received with a cordiality and with a 
gratitude that have known no bounds. The idea which has floated like 
the horrid spectre of an unwelcome phantasmagoria, from the envenomed 
pens of some newspaper writers, before the minds of the Russian nobility 
that England cherishes a deep and unreasoning hostility towards Russia, 
has been largely removed, and more has been done to establish an entente 
cordiale between the two nations than might be accomplished by years of 
successful diplomacy. 

In a letter received to-day from Russia from the pen of my friend 
Countess H., she says : ‘My husband begs me to say that all he has seen 
—this way of doing good without any show—makes him admire what true 
Christian feeling has done in the hour of need—by which strangers, com- 
plete strangers, humble sufferers, have received help without even having 
to ask for it.’ 

I have been much struck with the admirable way in which many 
members of the Russian nobility have been at this juncture occupying their 
positions and fulfilling their duties, onerous and sometimes very dangerous 
as they are. As a striking and touching evidence of this, I may mention 
that my above-mentioned friend has allowed and encouraged her only 
child, now in the full bloom of her young womanhood, to devote herself 
during the whole of this time of trial, quite regardless of personal danger, 
to visiting and caring for the sick and the suffering. My friend says, speak- 
ing of her daughter the young Countess Barbara and her niece (and 
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adopted daughter) the Baroness F.: ‘I have just received a letter from 
Odoreffka. Princess D. tells me my brave girls never think of danger, 
and that she could not take upon herself to prevent them from going into 
the houses where there was typhus or small-pox, because they were doing so 
much good. Both of them found out some poor people, whom nobody took 
any care of, the neighbours being afraid of the infection. My girls went 
there to write down their names and ages, that better food might be sent 
to the elders, with milk and gruel for the little ones. They had to go 
again to see that the poor people were taken care of. There were no 
Sisters of Charity there at that time, though there are now. 

‘My daughter told me that she had in one of her villages a family. 
consisting of seven persons, six of whom were down with typhus—a girl, 
the last, was alone to look after them. When my daughter came there a 
few days later she knocked and knocked, then called, but all in vain. At 
last some one came almost crawling to the door—the girl was taken ill 
too ; they had no one to care for them ; was it not dreadful? Would I be 
justified in telling my daughter that she was wrong in staying in the 
house till she had found «a good woman who took charge of them? My 


niece also tells me of the poor babies—some of whom are ill too—that 
she taught the mothers how to keep them clean and take care of them. 
You have seen our peasants’ wives and know how little they understand 


about that. My husband says we ought not to prevent both girls from 
working and acting as they think it their duty, and as their hearts 
prompt them to do.’ 

This sacrifice of doing on the one hand, and of permitting on the other, 
are an evidence of the possession of the loftiest order of Christian qualiti 
cations. 

I have also met with many other instances of a like devotedness of 
character. May we render to such the honour which is their due, and 
warmly grasp the hands now being so cordially held out to us. 

I am, my dear Sir, 
Very truly yours, 
E. W. Brooks. 

To JAMES KNOWLES, Esq. 
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Master Coll, Chester, 1/.; Barnaby, Henry, 
1/.; Neale, Miss, Brighton, 1/.; T. 8., 58.; 
Huth, Mrs. Alf., 2/.; Tozer, Rt. Rev. Bishop, 
2/.; Belfield, E., 10s.; Edmonds, Miss A. 8., 
10s.; A Sympathiser, 1/.; Withers, W. H., 
ls,; Robinson, 2/7.; A. C,, 178. Jan, 18: 
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J. F., Hornsey Rise, 10s.; Bosworth, Miss 
E., 11.; Beighton, Mary, 2l. 6d.; Hyde, D., 
LL.D., 10s.; Smith, Miss J., 2l.; Sands, 
Miss, 5s.; Bruce-Gardyre, D., 1/.; Storr, W. 
W., 1l.; Humble, Richard, 8/. 8s.; Ashton, 
Mrs., 50/.; Napier, Mrs. R. C., 11. 1s.; Burr, 
Rev. R. C., 21. 28.; Barber Starkey, W. J.S., 
1l.; A Reader, Nineteenth Century, 21. 2s. : 
Raven, M. M.,1/.; Kerr, Mrs., 31. 8s.; Smiley, 
H. H., 2/. 2s.; Poland, Charles, 1/. 1s.; Ben- 
nett, Mrs. G. L., 11.; Ashe, Rev. T., 11.; Bot- 
tomley, M., 5/.; Letchworth, Miss, 5/.; Ker, 
Mrs., Mentone, 2/.; S. Low, Marston & Co. 
Limited, 21/.; Blomefield, Rev. L., 3/.; Drew, 
A. M., and Son and Daughter, 5/.; Clark, 
Mrs. Ada, 5/. Jan. 14: Blunt, Col. H.. 5s.; 
Jeeves, Mr., 11.; Nield, Theodore, 1/.; Hous 
ton, Mrs., 11.; W. L., 5s.; Whitcombe, 11.; 
Brett, J., 15s.; The Rectory, Camerton, 11. ; 
Kyle, Jane A., 2l.; Palmer, J. T., 11. 1s.; 
Brown, Jas., 2/.; Rawlinson, Miss, 2/.; Thom- 
son, Mr. and Mrs., 2l.; Pigou, H. C., 11.; 
Gurdon, W. B., 10/.; Reid, Mrs., 11. ; Innett, 
F. A., 51.; Bruce, Jas., 5/.; Knowles, A. J., 
2/1. Jan. 15: Parkes, F., 5s.; Alcock, Miss 
M., 5s.; Sugden, Mr. Ben., 10s.; Batten, J. 
D.,10/.; Young, Mrs.,10s.; Smith, Mrs., and 
household, 2s.; Neale, Miss S., 1/7. 88.; Can 
nington, E., 5/.; Barry, Lady C. Smith-, 1/.; 
Ottley, Rev. R. L.,1/.1s.; Gillum, Col., 101. ; 
Wilson, Elizabeth, 1/.; Dobree, S., and Sons, 
1/.; Christie, Mrs. R. C., 5l.; Norris, Alfred, 
1/.; Price, Miss, 1/.; Ellis, Mrs. G. H., 5/.; 
F.'rE. B., 1s.; Southern, Mrs., 1/.; Kinnear, 
Miss, collected by, 2/. Jan. 16: Deane, T. 
M., 108.; White, Miss Constance, collected 
by, 10/.; Beresford, Alice P., 1/.; Fox, J.J., 
Bristol, 11.; ‘Shamrock,’ 2/.; W. T., 5s.; 
Savery, Rev. J. M., 1/.; Lansdown, Chas., 3s. 
Gd.; Loynd, Wm., 1. 1s.; E. N.,1/.; Small- 
wood, Mrs., 2/.; Egerton, Lady Grey, 1/.; 
Lancaster, Mrs., 1/.; Garrett, Miss L. K., 
201.; MeCrie, Thos., 1/.; Sterling, Lieut. W. 
I’., 1/.; Grant, Misses, 10s.; Benson, Mrs., 
1/.; Benson, Mr., 10s.; Jevers, M. 8., 10s.; 
Gaskell, Miss, 1/.; Nixon, Rev. J. M., 11. 
Jan. 18: Isle of Man, 1/.; Reynolds, Harry, 
5l.; Gibbs, Mrs. G. Monk, 4/.; Wilkinson, 
Mrs., 11.; Heape, C., 4/.; Brown, J. P., Ply- 
mouth, 2/.; Hermon, May, 5l.; Pattison, A. 
Hope, 1/. Jan. 19: Tufnell, Mrs. C.,}1/.; 
Glasgow, G., 1/.; Charters, Miss, 1/.; Armi 
tage, W. Stanley, 5/.; O’Brien, Mrs., Hull, 
2l.; Atthill, Robert, 2/.; Muntz, F. E., 1/.; 
Harpur, Rey. Geo., 1/.; Temple, Mary, 2/.; 
Collins, Dr., 2/. 2s.; Smith, the Misses, 2/. ; 
Aldrick, Miss, 10s. Jan. 20: Lloyd, Miss, 
l/.; Dunn, G. D., 2/.; Taylor, Rev. H. and 
Mrs., 10s.; Darner, Beatrice, 10s.; Finch, 
W. A., 10s.; Turner, J. M. D., 15s. ; Hooper, 
Lady Maud, 1/.; Walsh, Miss E. F., 11. 4s. ; 
Jones, Miss Maude, 5s.; R. T. P., 28. 6d.; 
Ww... ww, te: ©. B..G, 33 Fi 2. 2, Ss 
20 Dorset Square, N.W., 1/.; Maunsell, 
Annie, 1l.; Dickson, Miss, 5/.; Curle, Alex., 
5l.; Beare, George H., 2/. 2s.; M. B., 2l. 2s. ; 
Bridges, Mrs. G. L., 2/.; Butler, Mary, 10s. ; 
Anon., Sale, 1/. 1s.; Burrows, Rev. F. H., 11. 
ls. Jan, 21: H., 1s.; ‘ Bija,’ collected by, 11. 
158.; Monck-Mason, A. P., 1/.; Hind, W. E., 
1l.; A. H., 98. 6d.; Johnstone, Hy., 11.; C. 
G. §8., 10s.; Hutchinson, Mrs. and M. and 
S. E., 11; A. B., Holywood, 1/.; Whitaker, 
Miss, 11.; Lees, H. E., 1/.; Hothersall, E., 
2s.; Clarke, Margaret Y., 1s.; Townsend, 
Geo. F., 11.; Bell, Miss, 51.; Petty, J., 5/.; 
Margoliouth, M. D. 8., 1/. 1s.; Wyley, J. H., 
1/,; Colebrook, E. K.,11.;;Whitson, Mrs. 2/, 
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Bourdillon, E. D., 1/. 10s.; Clarke, J. Lang- 
ton, 1l. 1s.; Cromarty, Mrs., 1/. Jan. 22: 
Anon., Glasgow, 2s. 6d.; Anderson, R. J., 
10s.; C. W., 2s. 6d.; Marsh, Misses, 2/.; P. 
M., 1l.; Rawlins, Mrs., 1/.; Marshall, Mrs., 
11.; Sandison, W. A., 11.; Perry, Arthur, 11.; 
Macvicar, Neil, 5/.; Warton, Mrs. R., High- 
bury, 1/.; Clifton, Bristol, 10/.; Barraclough, 
F., 1/. Jan. 28: Evelegh, Mrs. A., 2/.; Blake- 
Walker, G. 2/. 2s.; Letchworth, Thomas, 5/.; 
Moore, Miss, 1/.; Edward, W., 11. 10s. ; Fores- 
ter, Hon. Mrs. Hy., 5/.; Madan, Rev. Nigel 
and Mrs., 10s.; Hartley, A. E., 2s.; Bach, A. 
B., 11.; Russ, Miss, Cultra, 10s. Jan. 25: 
Jackson, Lady, 1/.1s.; Barclay, Mrs. Robert, 
8l.; Bonsall, Mrs., 10/.; Brett, H., 17. 1s.; 
McGregor, the Right Rev. Dr., 1/.; Craig, 
J. Miller, and Wife, 1/.; Sanderson, Charles, 
1/.; Raphael, E., 2/. 2s.; Anon., Young Per- 
son, 2s.; A Member of St. Cuthbert’s, 2s. 6d.; 
Gillies, Miss J. M., 11.; Breton, Mrs. E. M., 
5s.; Graves, Rev. and Mrs., 1/.; Haws, T. E., 
1/.; A Friend, Penarth, 1/. 1s.; Smith, Miss, 
Stone, Staffs., 5s.; J. H., Darwen, 2s. 6d.; 
Light, Charlotte, 1/.; A. B., 11.; Smith, J. 
M., 11.; Inglis, Mr., Miss, and Miss Isabel, 
31.; Anon., Liverpool, 1/.; Macken, Sarah, 5/. 
Jan. 26: Baines, A. H., 1/. 1s.; James, Rev. 
H. A., 51.; Dickson, Mrs., 1/.; Hardman 
Family, 8s.; C. E., 28. 6d.; Cape, R. G., 11.; 
Chapman, C., 2/.; Pollen, Miss, 1/.; Cooper, 
Rev. R. Jermyn (offertory), 2/7. 12s. 10d. 
Jan. 27: Bannister, F ; Talbot, J. G., 
M.P., 1/.; Garrard, Arthur, 2/.; Guthrie, 
James, 2/.; Sherlock, Mrs. C., 7s. 6d.; Forte, 
Mrs., Clifton, 17.; Moore, Mrs., Lawneswood, 
1/.; Weare, Miss L., 1/.; Bennett, Mrs., and 
Friends, 2/. 5s.; Sympathiser, 5/.; Crofton, 
Sir Malby, Bart., 1/.; ‘B. B.,’ 25/.; Ley, 
Mrs., 1l.; Heisch, Rev. J. G., Sevenoaks, 1/.; 
Symes, Mrs., 10s.; Nutt, Mrs., 4/. 10s.; 
Eames, Miss J., 2/.; Richards, Rev. J. (from 
his parish), 8/. 8s. 9d.; Nicholson, Mrs. 
Stuart, 1/. 1s.; Goodman, C. H., 1/. Jan. 28: 
E. N., 1s.; Benwell, Mrs., 1s.; A. N., Miss, 
2s. 6d.; Lea, Miss Alice, 2/.; Phillips, the 
Misses, 5/.; Fergusson, J. H., 10s.; Persse, 
Algernon, 1/.; Burnley, Wm. F., 5/. 5s.; 
Woodhouse, Rev. E., 2/. 2s.; Montgomery, 
Mrs., 1/.: ‘ Biarritz,’ 1/.; Monro, Miss, 11. ; 
Coats, Mrs., Ferguslie, 50/.; Lythall, Mrs., 
5l.; Brown, Miss 8S. H., 3/.; St. Bernard’s, 
Caterham, 1/.; Carpenter, J. Estlin, 20. ; 
Boutflower, Edith B., 10s.; An English Girl, 
1/.; Watson, Mrs., 17.; Hitchcock, Miss, 11. ; 
Woods, Mrs., 1l.; Ewing, A., 5s.; Working 
Man, Glasgow, 5s.; Poor English Woman, 
4d,; Stanway, Miss E., 1/. 1s.; Beard, Mary 
8., 11.; O. L., 1l.; Haynes, T. H., 2. 2s. ; 
Fitzgerald, Hon. Lady, 2/.; Notts, Louis P., 
2/.; Longman, Miss, 1/.; Marsh, Thos. S., 
2/.; Smith, Miss, 10s.; A. F.C., 1/.; Piquet, 
Jessie, 1/. Jan. 30: Powell, E., Lt. (R.N.), 
1/. 1s.; S. B. S., 94 Piccadilly, 5/.; Armour, 
W., 11.; Campbell, Miss H., 2/.; Robinson, 
Dr. Fredk., 1/. Various sums Anonymous 
during January, 115/. 12s. lld. Feb. 1: 
Coats, Margaret, junr., 25/.; Davis, R. A., 
Matlock, 5/.; Clarke, Alfred, 10/.; M. G. T., 
5s.; Wilson, A., 1/.; Banington, Lady, 1/.; 
Best, W., 1/. 1s.; Barlee, Rev. W., 1/.; 
Green, A. G., 11. ; Saunders, Rev. C. M., 1/. ; 
Crew, Mrs., 11.; Anon., Sydenham Hill, 
4s.2d. Feb. 2: Greenough, Miss C. G., 1/.; 
Congregational Church, Lymington, 111. 5s. ; 
Wright, Mrs. FitzHerbert, 2/.; Landmann, 
Mrs., 11. 1s.; Wilson, Rev. J. Bury, 1J. 1s. ; 
Anon., Glasgow, 1s.; Ledger, E. and H., 17. ; 
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C. C. Y., 28. 6d.; Uplands, Exmouth, 5s. ; 
Anon., Bradford, 5s.; Ballard, Rev. F., result 
of collection, Brighton, 6/. 5s.; Walpole, 
L. L. J., 5l. Feb. 8: Sotheby, Sir E., 17.; 
Souter, Mrs., 1/.; Druce, Rev. A. J., 10s.; 
Anon., 5s.; Doveton, T. B., 11. 1s.; Kennard, 
A., 5/.; Kennard, Mrs. A., 1/.; Kennard, 
Miss M. G., 1/,; Rainier, Mrs., Southsea, 17. ; 
Lady Stapleton, 14. Feb. 4: Commercial 
Bulletin, New York (per Baring Bros.), 751. ; 
E. M. C., 5s. 1d.; Philip, R. G., 58.; Tait, 
M. and J., 7s. 6d.; Lawbrook, Shere, 10s. ; 
McLaren, Miss Clara, 1/.; Sherer, Mrs., 2/. ; 
M. S., Taunton, 2/. 2s.; Sloman, Mr., 2/. 2s. ; 
Noel, Mrs. Eugene, 1/.; Mayo, Miss, 2l.; 
Anon,, 5s.; Whitby, Miss, 1/.; Worthington, 
J. C., 10/.; Orlebar, Eleanor E., 12; L. W., 
Qs. 6d.; Shaw, E. A., 58. Feb. 5: Beatty, © 
W. H. (Toronto), 51.; Crichton, H. M. R. 
(Dresden), 50/.; Weatherell, Rev. and Mrs. 
E. P., 1/.; Anon., 1s.; Mooyaart, Rev. R. J., 
21.; Walker, W. G., 11. 1s.; Furze, C. M., 21.; 
Hunton, Thos., 1/. 1s. Feb. 6: Kennedy, 
Lady, 2/, 10s.; Grey, Mrs. L., 5s.; Nadeshda, 
2s. 6d.; Fermoy, 1s.; McQueen, Mrs., 10s.; 
Barber Starkey, W. J.S., 2/.; B. (Stevenage), 
10/.; Melvill, Lt.-Gen. H., 1/.; Torr, H. J., 
25/.; Romanes, Mrs., 1/. 1s.; ‘Marlborough,’ 
10s.; Powell, F. (Bridgnorth), 17. Feb. 8: 
Adelaide Villas, Bournemouth, 1s.; Lake- 
bury, Rev. RB. H., Si; PF. W. M., 202: 
Randall, Rev. Edward, 5/.; Mc Meekan, 
1/.; Davies, Rev. J. Paget, 5s. ; 
Mordaunt, Rev. O., 1/.; Hoffmann, E. F. 
(Philadelphia), 1/.; A Friend, Hawkhurst, 
5/.; A Reader, ‘ Dalbeattie,’ 1/.; Heelas, Son, 
and Co., Reading, 8/.; Brown, Miss, 1/.; 
Cuddeford, Mrs., 2s. 6d.; Richmond, Miss A., 
Qs. 6d.; Sylvester, IL. J., 51. Feb. 9: Armi- 
tage, Mrs. T. R., 257.; Armitage, Miss A. S., 
15/.; Armitage, W. S., 10l.; Conant, T. 
(Oshawa, Ontario), 1/. 5s.; Rawdon, J. F., 
1/, 1s.; X. Y. Z., Marlborough, 1/.; Etworthy, 
A., 21.; M., 1e.; Edgar, Rev. I. H., &.; 
Anon., 78s. 6d.; Holly Bank, Liscard, 1J. ; 
ditto, 1/.; Stuart, Mary Villiers, 1/.; M. E. 
R., Rosary, 1’. Feb. 10: per Clarke & Co., 
1/.; ‘Ireland,’ 10s.; Yardley, the Misses, 
12. 100.; EB. H. Ni, Te. 64.3; Turner, F. 
Beresferd-, 1/.; A Friend, 12s.; Anon., 11. ; 
Parr, Mrs. Raymond, 8l.; Evafis, Dr. H. L., 
10s.; Evans, Mrs. Parker, 1/.; Martin, 
Rev. C., 5/.; Parrington, Mrs. M. B., 11. Qs. 
Feb, 11: Crossley, Mrs. L. T., 7/.; Crossley, 
Miss, 1/.; Crossley, Miss Hilda, 15s. 6d. ; 
Paget, Miss Amy, 1/.; Nunn, Dr. (Oregon), 
1/. Os. 5d.; Lindsell, Mrs. C. T., 5s.; Jones, 
Miss Oliver, 7s. 6d.; Page, Mrs. Caroline 
Collins (Massachusetts), 20/. 11s. 1d.; Ingram, 
Lieut. C. W. W., 1/.; Lascelles, Esq., 20. 
Feb. 12: A. M., 6s.; Frost, Miss T. G., 
1/.; Rooke, Mrs., 10s.; Harington, Grace, 
bl. Feb. 18: Perkins, T. H. T., 1s.; Duntye, 
Lady, 3/.; Sillard, Col. and Mrs:, 2/.; Anon., 
1/.; Rigby, Louisa E., 52/.; Methuen, Rev. 
T. BP. 16; B. BE. i, Ga: F. dg, i: B. M, 
90. 6d.; J. A. G., 11.3 Crouch, M., 14. 
Feb. 15: Bulwer Masonic Lodge, Egypt, 2/. ; 
G. H., 1/.; A. R. W., Cuddesden, 1/.; C. M., 
3s.; Ellis, John, 1/.; Fair, F., Cork, 11; 
Bird, Rev. 8. M. (collection at Galveston, 
Texas), 4/. 2s. 1d.; Sims, W. A. (Toronto), 
11, 4s. 6d.; Marnham, Herbert, 5/.; Gordon, 
Rev. A. P., 11.; Gordon, Mrs. A., 5s. ; Gordon, 
Miss E. M., 10s.; Gordon, Miss C. L., 5s.; 
Gordon, Miss E. A., 5s.; Anon., 2s. 6d.; 
Thompson, Miss E., 11.; W. W., 27. 10s.; 
A. L. M,, 11.; Pitcairn, Mrs., 2/. 2s.; Well- 
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wisher, 14. Feb. 16: Sandars, Mrs. Elisa, 
1l.; Sandars, Miss, 1/.; Parker, Mrs., col- 
lected by, 1/. 6s.; Renaud, Rev. G., 10s. 6d.; 
Hartley, J. D’Arcy, 10/.; Roworth, L. D. and 
Friends, 5/. 18s.; Anon., Sheffield, 1s. 8u.; 
Franks, Miss (Children at Kindergarten), 
10s. Feb. 17: Tollemache, B. L., 51.; 
Primlaws Established Church, 1/.; Ander- 
son, Miss, 1/.; A Friend, 1s.; Hotham, J. H., 
11.; ‘P.,’ 11.; Townsend, Miss, 10s.; Neve, 
Miss, 1/.; Neve, Miss C., 1/.; Anon., 11; 
Lankester, A., 1s. Feb. 18: Longhurst, Bell, 
101.; Sharman, Mrs. S. A., 10s.; Bennett, 
Mrs. Fletcher, 5/.; John Newton, 2s. 6d.; 
Wright, C. T. H., 1/. 1s.; France, G. M., 
10s.; McLean, John M., 10s.; Bass, Miss, 
5s.; Freck, P., 2s.; Pechey, W. P. (collected 
by), 5/. 11s. 6d. Feb. 19: Cachemaille, Rev. 
Alf., 5s.; Roworth, Rev. L. D., 2s.; Court- 
awld, George, 25/.; Barrett, Rev. J. S. and 
family, 2/. 4s.; Davies, H. R., 11.; Smythe, 
Mrs., 11. Feb. 20: Adams, Rev. J. and Mrs., 
5s.; Booker, E. E., 1/.; ‘Anon.,’ Ashover, 
1l. 1s. 6d.; Gilbert, 5s.; Guthrie, Mr. Jas., 
11.; ‘Z.,’ 51. Feb. 22: A Friend, 1/.; White- 
hair, Mrs. (collected by), 5s. 6d.; Rawlins, 
W. Donaldson, 1/.; Mackintosh, C. Ker., 2/.; 
E. E., 10s.; Elworthy, Wm., 1/.; Pott, 
Norbury, 3/.; Berkeley, E. J. L., 2/. ; Phil- 
pott, F. E., 2/.; Lingard, Joseph, 1/.; Farrar, 
Dr. Reginald, 1/. 1s. Feb. 28: Anon., 2s. 6d. ; 
Walker, E. O., 11. 5s.; Walker, Miss E. 
J., 10s. 6d.; J. M.S., 5s. Feb. 24: Bennett, 
Miss, 1/.; Jones, Mrs. Charles W., 2/. 2s.; 
Sparrow, A., 10/.; Browne, Rev. W. S., 
1/. 1s.; Union Club, St. John’s, N.B., 
1l. 0s. 5d.; Robartes, Lord, 25/.; Thurlow, 
Major H. H., 11. Feb. 25: A. E. H., 
Toronto, 10/.; Blair, G., 1/.; Doyne, Major 
H. A., 11.; Bates, W. E., 5s.; Smith, C. L, 
10s.; Boys and friends of Bowdon College, 
Cheshire (per W. M. Smith), 2/. 15s. Feb. 
26: Castor, M. E., 2l.; ‘E. & M. F.,’ 21. 
Feb. 27: S. L. F., 11.; Anon., 1/.; Smiles, 
J.F.,1l. Feb. 29: Gilchrist, A., 1s.; Anon., 
2s.; D. J., Montrose, 2s. 6d. Mar. 1: 
Anon., Alresford, 1/.; ‘M. R.,’ Oundle, 11. ; 
Anon., 5s.; ‘C. O.,’ 1l.; Anon., 5s.; Pupils 
at High School, Fairboult, Minn., U.S.A., 
88. 8d.; Pechey, W. P., collected by (second 
sub.), 11. 5s. 6d. ; Toronto (5 dols.), 1. Os. 6d. ; 
Baldwin, Mrs. FP. J. (5 dols.), 1/. 0s. 6d.; 
J. H. H. (5 dols.), 11. 0s. 6d.; F. W. K. 
(5 dols.), 17. 0s. 6d. Mar..8: Glossop, Mary 
(collected by), 10s. 6d.; Barhum, Mr. W. B., 
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1l.; Guthrie, Jas. 17. Mar. 4: Carver, 
W. T., 10/.; Carver, Mrs. 5/.; Carmi- 
chael, Rev. W. G. H., 11; ‘A. E. N,,’ 
Newry, 11.; Ashover House, 1l. 3s. 6d. 
Mar. 5: Mary and Edith, 2/.; Nomine Christi, 
5s.; Crosse, Rev. E. J., 10s.; Monro, Mr. T. 
R., 5s.; ‘A. E. H.,’ Toronto (second donation), 
101. Mar. 7: Hicks, Miss, 1/.; Jellett, H. 
H., 11.; J. A. S., Hampstead, 5s.; Anon. 
(Klipdan, Cape of Good Hope), 51; Anon., 11. 
Mar. 8: Thain, Miss F., 1/. 1s.; A Clergy- 
man’s Wife, 11.; Stone, John, 5/.; ‘A Friend,’ 
5l.; Lang, Miss E. B., 11.; Beard, Chas. I., 
10s. 6d. Mar. 9: Holborow, A., 10s.; Cane, 
Mrs. Alf. du, 5/.; Turner, E. K., 10s.; Yates, 
Mrs., 1/. 1s. Mar. 10: From Friends, 10s. ; 
Miss Monro and the Stamford High School, 
81. 9s.; Freeman, S. C., 2/.; Clinton, C. E., 
Tynes, 5s.; Mozley, Mrs. J. R.,3/. Mar. 11: 
Rylance, Mrs. W.S., 3/.5s. Mar. 12: Garrad, 
Miss, 1/.; Woolliscroft, Miss, 1/.; Athill, 
Miss E., 2s. 5d. Mar. 14: ‘Ireland,’ 15s.; 
McCallum, O. K., 2/. 10s.; Anon., 2s. 6d.; 
Pupils at King Edward VI. Grammar 
School, Chelmsford (per Mrs. 8. E. Rogers), 
5/.; MeLain, Virginia, 27, 0s.10d. Mar. 15: 
Hammond, Colonel A. G., 101. ; Norris, Percy, 
1/. 1s. Mar. 16: Gould, Anna, 5l.; Godsal, 
F. W., 1/1. Mar. 17: R. Nicholls, 10s.; A 
Friend, 2s. 6d., 12s.6d.; Hume, G. H., 2/.; Fyfe, 
Alex., 10s. Mar. 18: Guthrie, Jas., 11.; 
Andrews, Mrs., 11.; Jones, O. H., 51. 
Mar. 19: Dicart, 2s.; Wynyard, W. B. A., 11. 
Mar. 20: A Halifax Boy, 1/.0s. 7d. Mar. 21: 
P. G., Mon Abri, 1/. 1s.; Reynolds, Mrs., 1/. 
Mar. 22: Wright, Miss E. and Friends, 11. 
10s.; Rev. Wm. L. T. Whatham, 5s. Mar. 23: 
Noble, James, 10s.; Anon., 1/. 1s. Mar. 24: 
Kirkpatrick, F. A., 2l. 2s.; Booth, Miss, 11. 
ls. Mar. 25: March, F.,5s.; Bax, A. Ridley, 
5l. Mar. 26: Ford, E. B., 10s.; Wilkinson, 
per Mrs., 1l.; Griffith, Rev. C. E. T., 10s. 
Mar. 27: A. R. D., Winchester, 2/.; Eton, 
2/. Mar. 29: ‘B.,’ Aldershot, 2s.6d. Apr.1: 
Chalinor, J., 2/. 2s. Apr. 4: Skinner, A. P., 
5l.; Simpson, Agnes F., 15s.; Hawley, F., 
N.S. W., 5s.; Anon., 11. Apr. 7: Haisman, 
Elizabeth Thirza, 1/.; F. H. P., India, 1/. 
Apr. 8: Curtis, Amy J., 11. Apr. 12.: Floyer, 
Miss E., 10s. Apr.'13: Arnold, Emily, 27. ; 
Lowe, Mrs., 251. Apr. 18: Clarke, Esmé 
(age’11), collected by, 5/. ; Capel,C., 12. Apr. 
23 : Aberdeen, A. M.S., 18s.; William Elliott, 
Japan, 14s. 10d. 


[The sum total of the above subscription list now closed is 
2,142/..12s8. 8d., the whole of which has been forwarded to Mr. Shish- 


koff by Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston, & Co. 


Century. | 


Ep. Vineteenth 


The Editor of Tue NinereentH Crentury cannot undertake 
to xetwrn unaccepted MSS. 





